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PREFACE 


The National Planning Committee, appointed in 1938, 
l.egan its work early in 1939. After defining the nature of 
a National Plan, and determining the nature and scope of 
the work entrusted to them, the Committee issued an ela- 
borate and comprehensive Questionnaire which was subse- 
quently supplemented by specific details. Twenty-nine Sub- 
Committees, formed into eight groups, were set up with 
special terms of reference to deal with all parts and aspects 
of the national life and work in accordance with a predeter- 
mined Plan. 

After some unavoidable delay in 'getting replies to the 
Questionnaire, the Sub-Committees began their work, and 
submitted Reports, — some of them Final, some Interim, — 
which were considered at the Plenary Sessions of the 
Parent Committee in 1940. Towards the end of that year the 
Chairman, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, was arrested and sen- 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment, during which the 
work of the Committee had necessarily to be suspended. 

On his release a year later, hope revived for an inten- 
sive resumption of the Committee’s work. But the out- 
break of war with Japan, the threat to India’s own safety, 
and the hectic march of political events, rendered it im- 
possible to devote any attention to such work at that time. 
It, therefore, inevitably went into cold storage once again; 
and remained for the duration of the war. 

When at last the War seemed nearing its end, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru with other leaders was released. The 
moment seemed again opportune to resume the work of 



the Planning Committee. Meetings of that Body were held 
in September and November 1945, when certain more 
urgent questions, already included in the programme of the 
National Planning Committee, were given a special prece- 
dence. A Priority Committee was appointed to .report up- 
on them. Changes and developments occurring during the 
War had also to be taken into account; and another Com- 
mittee was appointed to review the general instructions, 
given six years earlier to the Sub-Committees. Revised 
instructions were issued to them following the Report of 
this Sub-Committee; and the Chairmen and Secretaries of 
the several Sub-Committees were once again requested to 
revise and bring up-to-date such of the Reports as had 
already been submitted — either as final or interim — while 
those that had not submitted any reports at all were asked 
lo do so at an early date. 

As a result, many of the Sub-Committees which had 
not reported, or had made only an Interim Report, put in 
their Reports, or finalised them. The Parent Committee 
has had no chance to review them, and pass resolutions on 
the same. But the documents are, by themselves, of suffi- 
cient value, prepared as they are by experts in each case, 
tc be included in this Series. 

The following Table shows the condition of the Sub- 
Committees’ work, and the stage to which the Planning 
Committee had reached in connection with them. 




To sum up, fourteen Sub-Committees had made final 
repoits, of which ten have been considered, and Resolutions 
taken upon them, by the National Planning Committee. 
Twelve more have presented Interim Reports, of which nine 
have been considered by the Planning Committee, with 
Resolutions thereon, while three Sub-Committees have not 
yet presented any report on the reference made to them. 

The idea that all this material, gathered together with 
the help of some of the best brains in India in the several 
departments of our national life, should be printed and 
published was before the Committee from the start. But 
the interruption caused by the war prevented its realisation. ' 
It was once again mooted in 1941; but the moment was not 
deemed ripe then for such action, partly because the leading 
spirits in almost every one of the Sub-Committees were 
unable to devote time and labour to bring their Reports up- 
to-date; and partly also because war-time restrictions or 
shortages had made scarcer than ever before the statistics 
and other facts, which particular sub-committees would 
need, to bring their work up-to-date. The war-time needs 
of Government had attracted several of them to work on 
Government Bodies, Panels, or Committees. For all these 
reasons it was deemed undesirable that material of this 
character — valuable as it must be — should be put out in an 
incomplete, inchoate, obsolete form, which may reflect un- 
favourably upon Indian capacity for such tasks. 

The last four years of the War were thus a period of 
suspended animation for the National Planning Committee. 
Even after the end of the war, it has not been feasible, for 
obvious reasons, for the Planning Committee to resume its 
work and finalise decisions. Continuous sessions of that 
body are indispensable for considering and taking decisions 
on the Sub-Committee reports presented since 1940, and 
putting all the material into shape, ready for publication, 
not to mention making its own Report; but the political 
situation in the country made it impossible. Other condi- 
tions, however, are somewhat more favourable than in 
1938-39, when the Central Government of the countiy were 
all but openly hostile to such attempts. Lest, however, the 
momentary difficulties make for needless further delay, it 
was thought advisable by the Chairman and the under- 
signed that no more time should be lost in putting this 
material before the Public. Following this advice, it is now 
proposed to bring out a complete Series of the National 
Planning Committee’s Sub-Committee Reports, which will 
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serve as appendices to the Parent Committee’s own Report. 
The Plan of the proposed enterprise is briefly summarised 
below. 

• 

Every Sub-Committee’s Report, which is in a final form 
and on which the National Planning Committee has itself 
taken resolutions, will be edited and published, with an 
Introduction assigning their due importance to the sugges- 
tions and recommendations contained in that particular re- 
port, its proper place in the over-all National Plan; and 
following it up, wherever necessary, by a kind of Epilogue, 
summarising the developments that have taken place during 
•the seven years, during which the work of the Planning 
Committee had been in suspension. 

Those Reports, again, which, though in a final form, 
have not yet been considered, and no resolutions taken 
thereon, by the Planning Committee, will also be included 
in the Series in the form in which they were submitted, 
with such Introduction and Epilogue to each as may be 
deemed appropriate. And the same treatment will be 
applied to Reports which are ‘Ad Interim’, whether or not 
the Parent Committee has expressed any opinion on the 
same. They will be finalised, wherever possible, in the 
office, with such aid as the Chairman or Secretary of the 
Sub-Committee may be good enough to render. Sub-Com- 
mittees finally, which have not submitted any Report at all, 
— they are very few, — will also find their work similarly 
dealt with. The essence, in fine, of the scheme is that no 
avoidable delay will now be suffered to keep the National 
Planning Committee’s work from the public. 

Both the Introduction and the Epilogue will be supplied 
by the undersigned, who would naturally be grateful for 
such help as he may receive from the personnel of each 
Sub-Committee concerned. The purpose of these additions 
is, as already stated, to assign its true place to each siich 
work in the over-all Plan; and to bring up the material in 
each Report to date, wherever possible. 

Not every Sub-Committee’s Report is sufficiently large 
to make, more or less, a volume by itself, of uniform size, 
for this Series. In such cases two or more Reports will be 
combined, so as to maintain uniformity of size, get-up, and 
presentation of the material. The various Reports, it may 
be added, would not be taken in the order of the classifica- 
tion or grouping originally given by the Planning Commit- 
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tee; nor even of what may be called the intrinsic importance 
of each subject. 

In view of the varying stages at which the several Re- 
ports are, for reasons of convenience, it has been thought 
advisable to take up for printing first those which are final, 
and on which the Planning Committee has pronounced 
some resolutions. Priting arrangements have been made 
with more than dhe Press, so that two or three Reports may 
be taken simultaneously and published as soon as possible 
so that the entire Series may be completed in the course 
of the year. 

Two other Sub-Committes, not included in the list oi 
Sub-Committees given above, were assigned special tasks 
of (1) preparing the basic ideas of National Planning; and 
(2) outlining the administrative machinery deemed appro- 
priate for carrying out the Plan. These were unable to 
function for reasons already explained. The present writer 
has, however, in his personal capacity, the entirely on hU. 
own responsibility, published the “Principles of Planning” 
which attempt to outline the fundamental aims and idea's 
of a National Plan. This remains to be considered by the 
Planning Committee. Similarly, he has also attempted to 
sketch an administrative machinery and arrangements 
necessary to give effect to the Plan, when at last it is for- 
mulated, and put in'to execution. Notwithstanding that 
these two are outside the Scheme outlined in this Preface, 
they are mentioned to round up the general picture of the 
arrangements made for publication of the entire work 
up-to-date of the National Planning Committee and Us 
several Sub-Committees. 

The several volumes of Sub-Committee Reports, when 
published, will be treated as so many appendices to the 
Report of the parent body, the National Planning Commit- 
tee. It is impossible to say when that Committee, as a 
whole, will be able to hold continuous sessions, review and 
resolve upon Sub-Committee Reports which have not yet 
been considered, and lay down their basic ideas and govern- 
ing principles for an all over Plan, applicable to the country, 
including all the facts of its life and all items making up 
the welfare of its people. 

The disturbed conditions all over the country, and the 
Labour unrest that has followed the end of the War has 
caused unavoidable delays in priting and publishing the 
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several volumes in the Series, which, it is hoped, will be 
excused. 

In the end, a word of acknowledgment is necessary to 
put on record the aid received by the Editor in the prepara- 
tion and publication of this Series. All those who are asso- 
ciated in 4,he task, — members of the Parent Committee, or 
as Chairmen, Secretaries or Members of the various Sub- 
Committee, — have laboured wholly, honorarily, and con- 
sistently striven to give the best that lay in them for the 
service of the country. Almost all Provincial Governments 
and some States, — the latter twice in some cases, — have 
made contributions towards the expenses of this office, 
.which have been acknowledged and accounted for in the 
Handbooks of the Planning Committee, published earlier. 
Suitable appreciation of these will be expressed when the 
Parent Committee makes its own Report. At almost the 
end of its task, the expenditure needed to edit, compile, and 
otherwise prepare for the Press, the several Reports, has 
been financed by a Loan by Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd., whicn, 
even when repaid, will not diminish the value of the timely 
aid, nor the sense of gratitude felt by he undersigned. 

Bombay, 1st July 1947. K. T. Shah. 

Note: — In the Scheme of this Series, originally given, 
more than one Report was intended to be included in one 
volume in some cases. The combinations indicated in the 
circular, of the 20th of June 1947, had had to be modified as 
the printing of several Reports proceeded. 

When about half the volumes were printed, it was 
found that that scheme would not give a fairly uniform 
series. The new arrangement is given on the page facing 
the title page. Some changes have had to be made in that 
list e.g., the separation of the two Reports on Public 
Health and National Housing, intended to be in one volume, 
are now in separate volumes. 

Conversely, only the two Reports on Animal Husbandry 
and Dairying and on Fisheries were intended to be com- 
bined. As now decided, the Report on Horticulture is also 
included in the same Volume. 

Again, the original combination of the Report on Min- 
ning and Metallurgy with that on Engineering Industries 
has been modified. The latter now combined with the 
Report on Industries Connected with Scientific Instru- 
ments, which was originally meant to be a separate volume, 
while the former is to be by itself. , 

31st January, 1948. K. T. S. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. Terms of reference. 

This sub-committee was appointed to deal with : — 

(a) All forms of transport by road, rail, riverways, 
coastal and overseas shipping, as well as by air; 

tb) their rates, fares and freight charges, with due 
regard to the development of industries and inland trade : 

(c) the extension, improvement and increase of these 
facilities, with special reference to the construction of roads 
so as to link villages with markets and sub-divisional head- 
quarters throughout the year; and 

(d) co-ordination of road, rail and river traffic. 

II. Forms of Transport. 

There are today at work in India all the forms of 
transport that history has known of in any country at 
any time. We have land transport by road by means of 
the human porter, the pack animal of which there is a 
large variety from the mule and the yak to the camel 
and the elephant; the railroad and the motor car. 

(ii) In addition there is water-transport by river and 
canal wherever they are found; by coastal seas and ocean 
wave; 

( iii) And in recent years there has grown a new 
form of transport by air, which is still almost entirely 
for passenger service or the carriage of mails and very 
precious cargo. But all these forms are not scientifically 
linked inter se to form a connected, co-ordinated, compre- 
hensive net-work of Transport Service, to meet all the 
requirements of goods and' passenger carriage, of mails 
and stores and troops in times of war, in the most econo- 
mical manner possible. 

If the various forms of transport are divided according 
to the kind of energy used as motive-power, they may be 
classified as under : 

(i) Transport by human oi» animal (muscular) 
energy, and 
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(ii) by mechanical power. 

If, on the other hand, the various forms of available, 
transport service may be divided according to the nature 1 
of the vehicle used, the following classification would be 
interesting : — 

A. (a) Land or« Road Transport — In this will be in- 
cluded transport by human energy, or porters; (b) by pack 
animals like mules, donkeys, horses, bullocks, camels or 
elephants, which function in different regions where local 
conditions make them popular, and economical to use, (cl 
by country carts, as well as (d) by the modern system of 
automobile trucks and lorries, motor buses and coaches. 

Rail-road transportation is relatively a recent deve- 
lopment, though by its bulk and the volume of traffic 
carried, it occupies the premier place more important than, 
perhaps, the still more recent development of mechanised 
automobile traction by road. It would, therefore, be dealt 
with in a separate sub-section, by itself, in this introduc- 
tion. 

B. Next to Land Transport on road, by railway or 
automobile, is Water Transport which may again be divided 
into inland on rivers or canals; coastal, and overseas. The 
relative utility and economics of Inland Water Carriage 
have not met with the same attention as the part played 
by this means all through the history of transportation. 
Even the potentialities of inland water transport have yet 
to be considered and co-ordinated in the general national 
system, far more clearly than has been ever done in the 
past. 

The development of water transport along the coastal 
seas, and that of ports and harbours to accommodate and 
minister to the needs of shipping are no recent growth. 
It has been all along in our history a most important form 
making a yeoman contribution to India’s trade and com- 
merce. In recent times this service has begun to attract 
more and more attention by the advent of mechanical 
transportation by water in the shape of steamers and motor 
vessels. The new forms of water vehicles, like the sub- 
marine, have yet to be developed in this country. They 
are, however, primarily of Naval or fighting value, and 
not so much of economic or commercial use; and so it is 
unnecessary to dwell* at length upon that form in the 
system of national planning. 
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The latest form of Transport Service is by air. Aerial 
navigation came to this country only after World War I. 
Its development on the scale of a regular service can only 
be datdd after 1930, when regular carriage of passengers 
and mails by air within the country began. Overseas 
Transportation by air had also commenced regular service 
about the same time, though not by 'Indian agency, but 
as part of foreign services operating through India on 
their Trans-Continental Airways. 

As in the case of sea transportation by water, so in 
regard to air there is a very important military aspect in 
the development of Air Service. The very rapid growth 
and large scale operation today of air transportation must 
necessarily be said to be due almost entirely to the 
demands of the last war. Organisation of National Defence 
on an adequate scale would be impossible without the Air 
Arm. Civil Aviation growing up in recent times has thus 
an intimate connection with the Military side, though the 
air-craft used for commercial purposes are wholly different 
in design and equipment. The terminal facilities required; 
for housing, servicing, and operating such aircraft on the 
civil side are likewise different from those on the military 
side. Its place and importance, however, in the commerce 
of the future and international qp-operation, would grow 
no less certainly than the Defence value of this modern 
means of warfare. 

All these forms of Transport as means of communi- 
cation have been examined in another volume in this 
Series dealing with Communications proper. In this 
volume, therefore, they would be treated exclusively from 
the stand-point of transportation of goods and passengers, 
mails and stores. 

All these are not used in the same manner everywhere 
equally. On the road or in surface transport, which is 
still the most commonly used medium, carrying the largest 
quantity of goods and passengers, we have all kinds of vehi- 
cles both ancient and modern, pack animals in our track- 
less areas as well as human porters on our mountain 
ranges. These forms of transport have grown without any 
plan, purpose or design making of them a single pattern, 
and a net-work of nation-wide service. Each has had its 
origin and use in accordance with the conditions of the 
local topography or regional economy; rather than to afford 
a pre-determined service. Nevertheless, each has 

(. A 
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served its purpose in times past. With the growth, how- 
ever, of modern forms of road transport, and the changes 
that are taking place in our national economy by the growth' 
of modern industry, it would be most wasteful iY these 
were not inter-related, and made into a composite whole 
for the entire country, in all its various forms. 

i 

In order, however, to gauge the capacity and poten- 
tiality of these various forms of Transport, and those which 
are yet to be developed, as also to co-relate these with 
the different demands of the different sectors of our national 
economy, planned and progressive, we shall consider in 
more detail, historically and otherwise, the several forms 
of transport, the quantitative use made of each so far as 
available statistics permit. Before doing so, however, it 
would be advisable to examine the place and function of 
the transport service in a country’s national economy. 

III. The Place and Function of Transport Service in 

National Economy. 

Having considered the various forms of modern Trans- 
port Service in operation today in India, let us now exa- 
mine the place and role of this service in an overall 
National Plan of the kind envisaged in this Series. 

It must be, at the very outset, noted that Transport 
Service is not, by itself, productive of new wealth. It is 
only an adjunct or contributory service in the process of 
production. It does not create new material wealth, so as 
to add to the volume of the National Dividend, and improve 
the actual standard of living or means of satisfying human 
wants. 

It is, however, a contributory factor, which by in- 
creasing the place-value of the produce raised, facilitates 
and, thereby gives an impetus to the increase of produc- 
tion, both quantitatively and qualitatively. If transport is 
unavailable or rudimentary, the producer will have to 
depend for the satisfaction of all his needs, more or less 
on his own efforts. His labour or energy being diffused 
over a number of acts, instead of being concentrated on 
one or a few items in which he may have special advantage, 
the aggregate result will be much smaller in value than 
if he had specialised. This is the foundation stone of the 
economic phenomenon called Division of Labour which 
is universally recognised as adding materially to the 
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volume and variety of production. A good, efficient Trans- 
port Service promotes the division of labour in space as 
between regions or countries. The old time economic 
system was necessarily based upon the ideal of local or 
village self-sufficiency, just because large-scale and rapid 
transport of the present day was unavailable. Production 
was almost entirely for use, and very little for exchange. 
Being limited to either human or animal energy, it was 
necessarily, very slow and costly to carry goods from 
place to place over long distances. The volume as well 
as the variety of production had needs to be very limited. 
As and when and where natural facilities for movement 
in bulk, like flowing waters, or the power of the wind for 
driving ships along the coastal or distant seas, were avail- 
able, they were utilised for effecting transport of goods 
in large quantity. The volume of wealth exchanged was 
comparatively greater for such areas. Those, therefore, 
who could command such advantages were' encouraged 
and able to produce more or in greater variety than their 
own immediate needs, required. The surplus or speciality : 
t hey produced was bartered or exchanged for that portion’ 
of their own demand which they could not meet from 
their own production. Commerce grew out of these con- 
ditions of increasingly specialise^ production. Transport 
is thus an important ingredient or adjunct in the growth 
and ramifications of modern commerce, both internal and 
foreign, and, through that, of the entire economic organi- 
sation and activity today. 

Because of Transport making this very important con- 
tribution to the economic system of our age, it 
has justly come to be regarded as amongst the leading 
Public Utilities, in which not only the owner or provider 
or operator of the service is concerned; but the community 
as a whole is most deeply concerned, and by which its 
aggregate economy is profoundly affected. 

In an unplanned economy, however, there are many 
features of the working of the Transport Service which 
handicap it to such an extent that its fullest advantage 
cannot be taken; nor an immense degree of needless waste 
avoided. Thus, for example, the several forms of Trans- 
port mentioned above, which are working simultaneously, 
but not inter-connected as by a set purpose and design, 
are overlapping and so restrict their own utility, as well 
• #s reduce their own profit. The distribution and alloca- 
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tion of appropriate kind of traffic to the several forms or 
means of transport, has never been the direct concern of 
any common, central public authority. The entire service, 
its equipment and working, being hitherto a private 
enterprise operating entirely by the profit motive, the 
intervention of public authority was either thought unjusti- 
fiable, or limited only to such regulation as was meant to 
prevent avoidable accidents, to ensure regularity in service, 
to avoid unnecessary competition if it resulted in danger 
or loss to men and goods carried by such transporters. 
If it went further than this, it aimed at stipulation with 
the common carrier by the Government of the country in 
regard to the carriage of mails, stores or troops and war- 
like material, if and when that became necessary. All this 
service was, of course, duly paid for. 

Even though the last mentioned contingency, viz. 
carriage of stores or troop for war-like purposes affected 
directly the safety of the country as a whole, its defence 
and maintenance as an independent unit, the use of public 
agency of the State to provide and maintain its own means 
of transport was of the most limited character. Roads, a 
common means of transport from time immemorial, and 
built by some form of public agency, were left either to 
private land-owners, or to local bodies to build or maintain 
in return for tolls. The national authority intervened only 
in so far as the regulation of traffic on the road, or pre- 
vention of accidents was concerned. Being public pro- 
perty, their use for the carriage of mails cannot be regarded 
as a form of state enterprise. The construction, dimen- 
sions, materials for building, care and maintenance or 
preservation of these roads — were, almost everywhere 
chaotic; and the intervention of the Central public author- 
ity was practically non-existent in all such matters. 

Because of the absence of any Plan and co-relation 
as between the various forms of transport operating simul- 
taneously in a country, and because these services were 
in private hands, they necessarily competed amongst 
themselves. Each tried to attract all available traffic for 
its own carrying. This competition may have resulted in 
a certain amount of economy or cheapness to the producer; 
and part of it may have been passed on to the consumer. 
But as competition increased, it revealed its own weakness 
and led to combination amongst carriers, especially after 
the development of modern forms, which tried to bring 
about a degree of systematisation and regularity in the 
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.service. Much more, however, than this, they tried to 
eliminate competition amongst themselves by making up 
a monopoly, and so raising their ability to increase the 
cost of carriage for the benefit of the private owner of the 
Transport Service. This danger was to a large extent 
obviated been use of the gains from ever increasing volume 
of business, which grew with the expansion in industry 
and trade which the more advanced countries brought. The 
carrier got his full share of this increase in prosperity, 
leading him also to perceive the advantage of lower rates 
to attract more than proportionately higher volume of 
traffic, and so obtain better gains for himself. 

With the advent of modern mechanised forms of large- 
scale transport in bulk, the possibility of one man or a 
few associates providing the entire service, with all its 
equipment of vehicles, permanent way, traction power, and 
all the accessories of stations, sheds, hotels, refreshment 
rooms, ferries etc. became almost impossible. The asso- 
ciation of a large number of persons providing the neces-* 
sary capital by shares in a joint stock concern is almost 
coeval, in point of time, with the advent of railway trans- 
portation, as well as steam navigation on rivers and canals 
in such countries as France. Germany, United States or 
Britain, where before the coming of the Railway, they had 
made very extensive use of these natural highways, the 
rivers, and the net-work of canals built around them. But 
even with the introduction of these more economical, more 
rapid and much more centralised means of transport, the 
waste involved in overlapping service remained. All kinds 
of goods and all classes of passengers were sought to be 
carried by railways competing among themselves, by road 
and river. Competition in rates as well as in service 
amenities or comforts provided by these grew. The dis- 
tribution of all available traffic, or allocation of appro- 
priate lines to the most suitable form of the service to the 
particular business, was not even thought of. Those who 
had the governance of the countries concerned in their 
hands believed that the best interests of the community, 
collectively, or of the national economy would be served 
only by allowing free competition amongst these indivi- 
dualist. profit seeking suppliers of Jhe several forms of 
Transportation. Accordingly they regarded any interfer- 
ence in the business of the carrier to be an unwarrantable, 
• unnecessary, uneconomical use of the sovereign authority. 
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The function of the State being limited, under the 
prevailing philosophy, to the mere maintenance of inter-* 
nal peace, the operations of the individual, presumably 
seeking his own interest, and merely the interest of the 
community as a whole, no regulation by public authority 
interfered with the operations of the predatory instinct in 
competitive economy, even when, by a growing process of 
combination and consolidation, competition was replaced 
by monopoly. 

It is only, therefore, with the advent of the automobile 
traction on the ordinary road, threatening renewed com- 
petition from an entirely unexpected angle, that the Rail- 
way monopoly of transport became endangered and the 
eyes of the public were opened to the necessity of proper 
co-ordination as between the competing means of private 
enterprise in road transport. The Railway had its own 
economies, and automobile transport had its as well. Into 
the details of these relative advantages it is unnecessary 
Jo go. Essentially the rail-road was very costly in con- 
struction and maintenance, with often changing equip- 
ment, rolling stock, motive power, terminal facilities and 
service amenities or conditions that progress of modern 
Science and Inventions brought about. Railway carriage 
had consequently and necessarily to be relatively costly, 
only redeemed from unbearability by the economy of large 
scale operations. But that very factor made this form of 
transportation suited only to a system of large scale, 
mechanised production of the goods to be exchanged or 
passengers to be carried. Railway rates and fares could 
remain within manageable proportions so to say, simply 
because the service had necessarily to be operated on a 
large scale commensurate with the new age of mechanised 
industry and long distance widely ramified commerce. It 
was possible to obtain the highest gain for the owner of 
the service only by reducing rates, or keeping them to 
the level that the different kinds of traffic could bear. This 
consideration was absent while the Railway had a virtual 
monopoly of long-distance bulk carriage. But ever since 
the threat of intense competition from automobile trac- 
tion, the owners and managers of Railways have had to 
revise their angle of approach to the problem. New prin- 
ciples of rate-making are being evolved, new ideals of the 
place of the service in national economy being formed, 
which invite more and more public authority to regulate 
railway transportation, eliminating the profit element. 
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# The automobile, on the other hand, is more economi- 
cal to provide and maintain. It finds the medium on which 
it operates viz. the road, provided ready-made, built at 
public expense, and available freely for its running. The 
latest improvements in road-making or surfacing, to make 
it more suitable for automobile tyres; widening it and pro- 
viding other amenities for the greater utility of this 
medium, may no doubt lead to the increasing use of this 
invention . The loss of traffic to the Railway has not yet 
. emerged in any alarming proportions, notwithstanding a 
rapidly expanding automobile transport. This is due to an 
increase in the traffic even greater than the carriage avail- 
able in the new vehicle. Industry has expanded; trade has 
grown; people have more occasion or greater desire to 
travel. But even so the competition is telling. The road- 
bed is provided for the automobile practically free of cost. 
All that the owner of the Automobile Transport has to pro- 
vide is the initial cost of the vehicle, plus its working 
expenses, and its care and maintenance. The size of the. 
vehicle and its tractive capacity have been steadily’ 
increased. The automobile is economical, essentially 
speaking, for small producer and short hauls. The former 
is a great advantage for it in a country like India. It can 
take any load, large or small, from single consigners, and 
deliver it to the doorstep of the consumer which the Rail- 
road cannot do. The initial capital cost is not prohibitive 
for the man of moderate means; and the operating expenses 
can easily be kept within the limits of the service rendered. 
The fleets of vehicles owned by large scale carriers by road 
characteristic of a country like the United States are, in 
the aggregate, costly but not comparatively in contrast 
with the railways. The suitability of the automobile for 
the smaller producer characteristic of older countries, less 
industrialised and less developed in other ways is begin- 
ning to be perceived. The threat to the Railway of un- 
ceasing and irresistible competition from this source is 
beginning to be realised and appreciated by the Railway 
as well as the public every day. Where the basic policy 
of the State still leaves Transport service in private com- 
peting enterprise, the chance of wastage in the long-range 
to national development is not fully realised. But no one 
intent on a comprehensive, scientific national Plan can 
afford to overlook this growing menace to the smooth func • 
Zoning of the country’s aggregate economy. . 
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IV. Early Forms of Road Transport Still Operating, , 

0 

Road Transport in India has been known from the 
very earliest times. The great Empires of historic times, 
of the Maurya and ihe Gupta, had constant communica- 
tion with their outlying Dominions and neighbouring 
states. Building of roads was considered, for administra- 
tive necessity as well as for public convenience, amongst 
the primary duties of Government, which the more popu- 
lar, ambitious and successful ruler never failed to dis- 
charge. That tradition was continued during the later 
ages also, when indigenous rule yielded place to the alien. 
Some of the more enduring creations of the Pathan and 
the Mughal days, like the Grand Trunk Road, remain to 
this day as monuments to the public spirit of those Rulers, 
and bear evidence to the prevalence of considerable com- 
merce and industry in those days. 

. The internal trade of the country was served very 
’largely by these roads, supplemented by rivers and the 
coastal seas. Large caravans of merchant traders and 
famous craftsmen of all kinds frequently journeyed from 
place to place, and used jdl known means of Transport on 
these roads. Human porters and pack animals, like don- 
keys, horses, mules, bullocks, yaks, camels or elephants, 
carts and carriages of all description, carried both goods 
and passengers in large volumes over long distances in 
varying degrees of economy, efficiency, comfort and even 
luxury. According to the evidence of Chinese, Arabian or 
European travellers from time immemorial, the roads had 
shading trees at short distances and numerous Rest-Houses 
at easy intervals. Abundant arrangements were also made 
for food and water for man and beast, provision of neces- 
saries, and protection for the safety ol' passengers and 
their goods. 

The institution still remains of Pilgrimage as it charac- 
terised the population of all communities in all parts of 
the country. The shrines scattered in all regions and in 
every corner of the land necessitated the use of the road 
much more commonly than could be believed by those 
familiar only with the accounts of unsettled times when 
the Central authority had weakened and anarchy prevail- 
ed in the land _ . . 
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There were in British India on 31st March 1939, some 
•284,000 miles of roads of all kinds as shown in the table 
attached : — 

Roads in British India on 31-3-1939. 


Total modern surface road 

8,814 

miles. 

„ water-bound mecadam 

54,892 


„ surfaced „ 

63,706 

>> 

,, Unsurfaced „ - 

220,455 

>7 

Of these 



P. W. D. Roads 

39,394 


Local Bodies 

244,797 



Grand Total 284,191 


The economy of Road Transport by human or animal trac- 
tion or carriage lies in the fact that the road goes every- 
where and can serve every village, hamlet or farmer. It'- 
is necessarily constructed and maintained at public ex- 
pense by the Central or Local Government. The old feudal 
European practice of exacting tolls from travellers does 
not seem to have been widely practised or popular in this 
country; and so the use of the road was free of cost to the 
transporter. 

As a rule, again, the producer provides his own labour, 
pack animal or cart to carry his goods, his friends or 
family to market, to pilgrimage, or to pleasure trips, though 
the last was rather rare. Even where the animal, vehicle 
or porter was provided by a specialised carrier or transport 
agency, the initial capital cost as well as the working ex- 
penses and maintenance costs were not beyond the ability 
of the average small cultivator or craftsman, commonly 
trading on his own account. The common needs of daily 
life are even now served for great cities by this form of 
transport; while the village to village trade is almost en- 
tirely in these hands. 

The human porter and sure-footed pack animals, like 
the mule and donkey, is even today found in large numbers 
in relatively sparcely populated parts of the country, not 
easily accessible or economic to mechanised transport, like 
mountains and deserts. The following table taken from a 
, Government of India Publication on Agricultural Statistics 
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for 1937-38 published in 1942, gives the number of such # 
animals now in use. 

From the Agricultural Statistics of 1937-38 (published 

in 1942) 


Number of Horses 16,30,708 

Mules ■* 65,470 

Donkeys 14,67,593 

Camels 5,26,674 

Carts 5,583,577 


The elephant is conspicuous by its absence in the list, 
though quite a large volume of traffic is carried by this 
agency to this day in the trackless forest regions of the 
South and the East. Once an ornament of Imperial Courts 
and an integral part of armed forces, the elephant still re- 
tains his less spectacular use. In bulk carriage, like that 
of timber, the elephant plays even today a role whose real 
significance is impossible to estimate. He may be costly 
to keep; but in proportion to the heavy haulage he does 
where neither cart nor car can go, and in proportion to the 
long years he can serve; the cost of owning and keeping 
this mighty monarch of the forest is not too high. There 
is besides the consideration of his by-products, like ivory 
from his tusks, skin and bones which more than repay the 
initial cost to the careful keeper. It would be a loss to the 
country, if this primitive but efficient agency for heavy 
transport without any unduly high initial investment, were 
allowed to be lost through uncontrolled hunting, or indis- 
criminate entertainment for distinguished visitors by such 
devices as Khedda. 

The horse is used both for urban and rural travel and 
carriage of goods, as also the camel. There are over 16 lakhs 
of horses, mares and ponies, and over 5 lakhs of camels. 
Both these are draught animals. In the greater part of 
the country, still void of railway and inaccessible to auto- 
mobile; they perform a most valuable and indispensable 
service. Assuming on an average each carries 50 tons in 
a year, they must be accounting for over 100 million tons 
of carriage for 4,000 miles per annum. If we reckon the 
cost of carriage for 1 ton-mile, at 6 annas— the average rate 
charged by Indian Railways was 5.98 pies per ton-mile, in 
1938-40, the value of this animal carriage cannot be lesp 
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than 1,000 crores per annum. Even making liberal allow- 
ance for “working expenses” or cost of feeding, housing 
*and maintenance, there must be quite a handsome surplus 
left, ndt less than Rs. 100 crores per annum; and that en- 
joyed almost entirely by the people themselves. For com- 
parison it may be added that the Indian Railways carried 
in 1939-40 a total freight of 92 million tons and yielded a 
gross return on goods traffic of Rs. 72.56 crores, the average 
transport of a ton of goods being for 254.9 miles. 

The carts, which, in the statistics given above, num- 
ber over 55 lakhs, average being one to every 550 inhabi- 
tants of the country. Roughly speaking, they provide car- 
riage for the largest number of passengers and freight for 
country produce of which no reliable estimate can be made. 
But there is no exaggeration in saying that they effectively 
compete with the railways even today, in bulk, as well as, 
perhaps, in value. For allowing 100 journies per year per 
cart, with one ton of freight per journey, over half a billion 
or 50 crores of tons of produce must be carried by this 
ancient and still surviving mode of transport. 

In terms of ton-miles it may be difficult to calculate 
this service, though an average journey of 10 miles per 
day for each cart for 200 days in the year is not excessive. 
It allows for the cart and bullock being out of service 
during the monsoon or sowing and harvesting season for 
transport, though even then it does not lie idle and unre- 
munerative like an empty Railway wagon lying in a 
station yard . The bullocks — the main haulage power of 
the cart — help in the agricultural operations during the 
rains. The above reckoning means 2,000 ton-miles per 
cart per year, counting only at 10 ton-miles per 
rupee. This values the cart freight at Rs. 500 crores gross. 

In the aggregate, therefore, the volume of goods and 
passengers carried by these means must be fairly com- 
parable and the service rendered to the country’s economy 
greater in comparison to that carried by the rail-road. 
There is after all only some 40,000 miles of track (less than 
30,000 miles after Partition in 1947), which may be said 
to serve a very limited area adjoining the railway lines. 
Even for feeding the railway itself, the cart and pack 
animal is indispensable. For the vast regions still left 
lacking in railway or void of motorable highway, the cart 
is the only instrument for economic carriage of goods and 
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passengers, whose significance must not be underestimated 
in any national Plan. 

Another aspect of this service must likewise be 
stressed at this point for the benefit of those who would 
plan the country’s transport service en plein rapport, to 
the overall economy: The cart and its haulage power, the 
oxen, as well as all other forms of animal carriage, are 
home grown products. No costly imports are needed on 
that .account to swell the profits of the foreign manufac- 
turer. No heavy loads of interest payable abroad to affect 
adversely our balance of trade or our ratio in exchange, as 
the Railways have done ever since their first construction. 

The initial and maintenance cost of the cart is negli- 
gible, — relatively much smaller, and well within the means 
of the average tiller. All its parts are made at home, all 
repairs carried out by local craftsmen. The maintenance 
cost, moreover, is also, comparatively speaking, small. The 
haulage-power provided by homebred oxen in most parts 
of the country is possible to utilise in agricultural opera- 
tions, when carriage of goods and passengers becomes an 
incidental service, a by-product, so to say, which is always 
available to supplement the farmer’s income in off-season. 
Whatever the Service costs is thus almost entirely kept in 
the country — aye, even in the region that immediately uses 
it. It is a mere matter ot redistributing a part of the 
nation’s wealth. No fraction of it makes a drain to fatten 
the foreign capitalist and alien exploiter. 

The horse, mule and donkey, camel or elephant are 
no less important, though the numbers of the last two are 
not quite so considerable as that of the horse. They are, 
however, almost entirely used in short distance haul and 
small consignments. They are most suited to regions 
where the railway would be unprofitable to construct, and 
even the automobile unsuited or uneconomical to use. For 
a long period to come, therefore, they would very likely 
survive as means of Transport suited to the local economy, 
and its peculiar conditions of production and distribution 
of wealth or diffusion of culture. 

In Planned Economy, the movement of traffic will 
have to be carefully coordinated. Transport of goods of 
different bulk or utility and of passengers will have to be 
appropriately allocated by some central authority to the 
most suitable forms, with due regard to the volume and dis- 
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tance, weather and topography. A net-work of market-cen- 
tres established at convenient points throughout the coun- 
try would help to minimise the overlapping of transport 
facilities or their wasteful use by needless duplication of 
carriage or service. The use of the pack animals or the cart 
may be reduced in volume with the development of more 
rapid, more economic, more efficient means, — though these 
traditional and popular forms ai’e unlikely ever to be 
wholly destroyed. 

On the other hand, it is more than likely that the 
volume of traffic, as well as the desire and occasion for 
travel would grow, — much more rapidly than the newer 
forms can cope with, — thanks to the increasing production 
and growing prosperity of the country. Not all parts of 
the country would, economically speaking, be equally ac- 
cessible or suitable for the more modern, mechanised, and 
initially costly means of transport. The industries, more 
over, which will supply their parts and equipment will 
also take time to be established in the country. The tarred 
road and steel rail will also take time to grow. For all. 
these reasons the contribution of these earlier and still 
efficient forms of transport should not be under-rated by 
whosoever prepares an overall national Plan. 

The only problem, therefore, \vould be to fit in or co- 
ordinate the services of these with the general development 
of the country. The several forms may ply side by side; 
but they would have to be distributed or located in con- 
venient and economic manner. The allocation of all the 
available traffic, in accordance with the value, distance, 
quantity of goods carried and other conditions including 
such special facility as cold storage waggons or air condi- 
tioned carriages, must be carefully considered by the 
National Planning Authority. Then alone will the best 
interests of the country, in the long run as well as imme- 
diately be served. 

V. Mechanical Transport By Land 
The Railways 

Railroad traction was invented and made a commercial 
proposition in Britain between 1825 and 1830. The 
economy and suitability of this new mode of Transport to 
the rapidly industrialising British was too obvious not to 
be readily and immediately perceived.* Rapid progress was 
accordingly made in its construction, organisation and 
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regulation., which however were based on private owner- 
ship and enterprise in this new means of mechanical and 
large scale transport. 

i: 

Conditions in India were at that time radically diffe- 
rent. But the Military necessity and political exigency as 
well as the economic possibilities, in the remote future if 
not immediately, led to experimental construction on three 
short lines about 1845 viz. the East Indian Railway from 
Calcutta to Raniganj (120 miles); the Great Indian Penin- 
sular Railway from Bombay to Kalyan (32 miles); and the 
Madras Railway from Madras to Arkonam (39 miles). 
These trial constructions were deemed to be sufficiently 
successful to warrant an exhaustive review of the problem 
by Lord Dalhousie in 1853. After dwelling upon the so- 
cial, political, military as well as economic advantages of 
connecting the chief centres by rail, the Governor-General 
suggested a comprehensive scheme of trunk lines linking 
the Presidencies with each other, and the inland regions 
with the principal ports. The outbreak of 1857 drove home 
the force of this Minute to the authorities in Britain, who 
thereupon decided to carry out the scheme. As private 
enterprise in India was unfamiliar with the new transport 
services, 8 Companies were formed in England. The in- 
terest on the capital invested was guaranteed by the 
Government of India, at a minimum of 5 per cent whether 
or not any profits were earned by the Railways. By the 
end of 1859 contracts had been entered into with eight 
companies for the construction of 5,000 miles of line, in- 
volving a guaranteed capital of £52 millions. These com- 
panies were guaranteed for a term of 25 years in the first 
instance five per cent return coupled with the free grant 
of land required for the permanent way, terminal build- 
ings etc. In return the companies were required to share 
the surplus profits with Government after the guaranteed 
interest had been met. As the Rupee-Sterling ratio was 
not a fixed quantity, the interest charges were calculated 
at Re. 1 — 22d. Government were entitled to exercise close 
control over expenditure and working in the interest of the 
tax-payer. The early results were disappointing for a 
number of years. The Railways may have helped to improve 
efficiency of civil administration, mobility of armed forces 
and the country’s trade; but they failed to make profits 
sufficient even to meet the guaranteed interest, which had 
accordingly to be rndde good out of taxation. Unnecessari- 
ly high standard of construction coupled with the engi- 
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Deers’ ignorance of local conditions, led to extravagance 
Waste and loss to revenue of Rs. 166i lakhs in 1865. Gov- 
ernment thereupon decided to build their own lines on the 
metre-gauge as a cheaper type. Though for strategic pur- 
poses, the main lines were kept on the broad-gauge. The 
necessary capital was found by borrowipg. Direct Govern- 
ment enterprise being considered unsuitable, in the 
eighties further construction was made through new 
guaranteed companies, though on easier terms, e.g. 4 per 
cent instead of 5 per cent interest. The famine of 1879 
and the falling rupee were the direct causes of this change 
in policy. 

About the same time Indian States were invited to 
undertake construction in their own territories, and the 
Nizam’s Government was the first to guarantee interest on 
880 miles of line in the State and several others followed 
providing a very appreciable supplement to the Companies 
and State Railways in India. 

In the first period up to 1870, 4,255 miles were opened, 
of which all save 45 were on the broad-gauge. In the next 
ten years were opened 4,239 making the total 8,494 miles of 
which 1,865 were on metre gauge and 67 on narrow gauge. 
New financial strain was felt by the fall in exchange, and 
the costly strategic lines on the frontier. 

Rebate Terms Established 

This brought about the fourth period — the system of 
rebates. Instead of a fixed interest guaranteed to be paid 
in gold, companies were offered a rebate on the gross 
earnings of the traffic interchanged with the main line, 
with a guaranteed dividend of 4 per cent, but the rebate 
was limited to 20 per cent of the gross earnings. A num- 
ber of new lines were promoted on this basis. But these 
terms also proved unattractive and so were revised in 1896 
to provide for an absolute guarantee of 3 per cent with a 
share of surplus profits, or full rebate on the main line’s 
net earnings in supplement of their own net earnings. As 
these terms also did not attain their purpose, they were 
further revised. The rate of guarantee was increased from 
3 to 3 h per cent and rebate from 3£ to 5 per cent with equal 
division of surplus profits over 5 per cent in both cases. 

Conditions changed after World War I. The Acworth 
Committee did not approve of this system and advised 
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Government should aim at reducing by amalgamation the 
number of existing companies, and that private enterprise* 
should be permitted only in cases where the State could 
not or would not provide adequate funds to construct new 
lines on its own agency. 

As the device of Guaranteed Company with or without 
Rebate had proved uneconomical, the Government of India 
have abolished it, and now themselves find the capital re- 
quired for the construction of extensions or branches to 
existing main line systems. Construction of branch or 
feeder lines, not likely to be remunerative from their own 
earnings, may, however, be guaranteed against loss by a 
Provincial or State Government or local authority, which 
desires to have such lines for administrative or purely local 
reasons; and four provinces have taken advantage of the 
offer. 


Railway Profits begin. 

The problem had meanwhile assumed a wholly new 
aspect due to other reasons. The gradual economic deve- 
lopment of the country and the advent of new modern 
industries had vastly increased the traffic, both the passen- 
ger and goods. When the Guaranteed Companies’ con- 
tracts expired, Government renewed them on more favour- 
able terms. The fixed rupee-sterling ratio from 1890 had 
also eased the financial strain on the Central Exchequer 
on Railway account. The development of Irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind had transformed the North-Western 
Railway system from a white elephant to a profitable ven- 
ture. The costly strategic frontier lines continued to be 
unprofitable. But with the completion of the Chenab and 
Jhelum Canals, the North-Western became one of the great 
grain lines of the world choked with traffic at certain sea- 
sons of the year, and making a large profit for the State. 
In 1900 the railways for the first time showed a small gain 
to the State, though it was earned on a system of account- 
keeping anything but perfect. In the four years ended 
1907-08 the net receipts — without depreciation or reserve 
— averaged close upon £ 2 millions a year. In the follow- 
ing year there was a relapse because of bad harvests in 
India, and the monetary crisis in America, and there was 
a deficit of £1,240,000 in 1908-09. But in the following 
year a profit reappeared, which continued to increase 
steadily in the war-years of 1918-19 when over 15 crores 
of net earnipgs were recorded. In 1921-22 there was a loss. 
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again of over Rs 9 erores. These vicissitudes led in 1924-25 
U> separaiion of Railway Budget from the General Budget. 
Following the Aeworth Report, the policy of nationalising 
Guaranteed Railways as each contract expired was adopted, 
and a large scale programme of Railway extension and 
new construction, as well as improved.service and ameni- 
ties was taken in hand. 

At this stage, it is desirable to examine the economic 
aspect of Railways as a means of transport materially 
affecting the trade, industry, agriculture and social ser- 
vices in the country. 

Comparative Economics of Railroad Transportation. 

The Railways in India have been very costly to cons- 
truct and costlier to maintain. Notwithstanding the gift 
of free land and the absence of any “preliminary expenses” 
the utter indifference of foreign owners who were guaran- 
teed a net return entirely independent of the earnings or 
cost of construction and maintenance; and the equal in- 
competence of the supervising or controlling authority the 
building and working of the first Indian railways were a 
monument of extravagance, inefficiency and waste. 
The rates and fares, had, therefore^ to be levied, and borne 
on the country’s trade and productivity; but w r ere framed 
without any regard to the capacity of the traffic to bear 
such burdens, or to the general level of the country’s econo- 
mic development. It was mainly an agricultural country, 
with small producer predominating. His produce of food 
grains or raw materials of industry was too small in unit 
loads to be really remunerative to the Railways at lower 
rates. Railways, by their very nature, can be economic 
only in a background, of highly developed, modern, mecha- 
nised large-scale industry affording heavy consignments 
for through haulage over long distances. An agricultural 
country, backward in modern industry cannot but feel 
railroad transportation a burdensome luxury. 

Tn the desire, however, to draw all available food 
stuffs and raw materials from this country to feed and 
employ the industrial population of Britain through rates 
on exports, from two or .three principal ports were so de- 
signed as to make, comparatively, internal trade in these 
articles unremunerative, and through.haul for exports pre- 
ferred. The alignment of Railways themselves was so 
# made as to help concentrate all trade, and such industry 
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as there was in the country, concentrate itself only in 
these principal outlets for foreign trade. The all-round and 
simultaneous development of the country was, therefore, 
sacrificed at the altar of Economic Imperialism, and slow 
sucking out of the life-blood of the country, which charac- 
terised British regime while it lasted in India. The “block 
rates” were not the only offenders in the working of the 
Railways as a public utility service. The heavy guarantee 
of a fixed net return on capital at charge, irrespective of 
earnings; and the incidental burden of a falling exchange, 
made an ever increasing charge on the country’s revenues, 
which has not been counter-balanced even now in the 
aggregate. The “profits” even when they began to show 
themselves after 45 years of losses, were the result of a 
most rudimentary system of account-keeping. There was 
no provision for Depreciation; none for any reserve. Even 
so. they were neither steady nor continuous. The terms 
on which the expiring contracts, or leases later on, were' 
renewed with the original companies wore too onerous not 
to add heavily to the net burden. And when at last the 
several Main Lines System came to be acquired by the 
State, the compensation given to the companies who had 
worked these systems all those years, with conspicuous 
inefficiency and loss, added substantially to the capital at 
charge, and consequently to the burden of interest. 

Being constructed out of borrowed capital raised out- 
side India and the interest charge on which had to be paid 
in a foreign currency, the burden of Interest etc. began 
from the day the shares or stock of these companies was 
subscribed. The line took many years to be completed but 
all the while, the interest went on being paid out of the 
country’s general revenues. This payment on account, so 
to say, was never recovered from the Railways even after 
they began to show some “net earnings”. 

In marked contrast with this, the Irrigation Works 
also constructed out of borrowed funds had to bear interest 
and Sinking Fund Charges, from the day the first sod was 
cut, before they could be classed as productive. When they 
were actually in working order, .these works have paid a 
net return of 7 per cent on an average on the aggregate 
capital invested, while the net result of the Railways may 
still be found on the wrong side of the balance sheet, as 
the Table shows : — 
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(Figures in Thousands 
of Rupees) 

• 

Year 

Contribution Transferred 
General Railway 

Revenues. Reserve Fuad.fW) 

Total Gain or 
Loss*. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1925-26 

5,49,00 

3,79,00 

9,28,00 

1926-27 

6.01,00 

1,49,00 

7,50,00 

1927-28 

6,28,00 

4,57,00 

10,85,00 

1928-29 

5.23,00 

2,58,00 

7,81,00 

1929-30 

6,12,00 

—2,08,00 

4,04,00 

1930-31 

5.74,00 

—10,93,00 

—5,10,00 

1931-32 


—4,95,00 

—9,20,00 

1932-33 



—10,23,00 

1933-34 



—7,96,00 

1934-35 



—5,06,00 

1935-30 



—4,00,00 

1936-37 



1,21,00 

1937-38 

2.70,00 

• 

2,76,00 

1938-39 

1,37,00 


1,37,00 

1939-40 

4,33,00 


4,33,00 

1940-41 

12.16,00 

0.30,00 

18,46,00 

1941-42 

20,17,00 


28,08,00 

1942-43 

20,13.00 

8,86,00 

45,07,00 

1943-44 

37,04,00 

13,20,00 

50,84,00 

1944-45 

32.00,00 

17.88,47 

49,88,47 

(ii) Figures 

preceded by a- 

—indicate a withdrawal from 


the Railway Reserve Fund. 


* Figures preceded by a — indicate a loss. 

1933-34 is the first year to show some signs of recovery 
since the depression. The earnings of the State-owned lines 
increased from Rs. 84 crores in 1932-33 to Rs. 86 crores 
in 1333-34 and to Rs. 95.48 crores in 1936-37; but the net 
result of the year’s working showed a "gain of Rs. 121 lakhs. 

# Source — The Indian Year-Book, 1947-p. 691. 
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The Irrigation works, moreover, increased physically 
the produce or brought about wealth in the country, while 
the railways were conspicuous by denuding the country of 
a good proportion of the produce it actually raised for feed- 
ing the workers, and providing the raw materials needed 
in British Industry.' The total value of the additional crops 
raised by means of these Irrigation Works has been esti- 
mated at over Rs. 150 crores — more than 10 per cent of 
the aggregate agricultural production of the country with- 
out the aid of such works. No wonder, then, that in the 
early years as today there was considerable criticism of the 
Railway enterprise in India, in contrast with the Irrigation 
Projects. And yet the Government of Tndia influenced by 
capitalist interests of Britain, continued to' be indifferent 
to the latter for fifty years after their relative contribution 
to the national wealth had been demonstrated. 

Costly to build and costly to run, the Railways were, 
from their start a monopoly worked for the profits of their 
private proprietor. The earlier forms of transport were 
naturally ousted from the field wherever the Railway 
showed itself. In recent times, the Road has had a resur- 
rection, thanks to the invention of the automobile. But the 
automobile like the Railway, is a foreign product: it is 
more uneconomical than the railway because not only the 
vehicle and its parts but also the motive power- — petrol — 
have to be imported. It is not a monopoly; and not too 
costly to commence operations. Its permanent way is pro- 
vided for it at public expense, which also maintains and 
extends and improves it. It needs no expensive 1 terminal 
facilities like the station buildings and marshalling yards, 
workshop and warehouses as a Railway does. It can 
assure a doorstep delivery which the railway cannot at- 
tempt. The unit load, and the average haul is also com- 
paratively lower, and, therefore, more suitable to Indian 
conditions, in the case of the automobile which makes it, 
consequently, a formidable competitor to the railway. It 
is the more so, as while the Railroad had to submit to public 
control and regulation in an ever increasing degree, with 
imperative demands for safety appliances and regularity 
of service, the Automobile still remains, in the main, a 
free-for-all adventure. It would be. no mean task, there- 
fore, of the National Planning Commission, if and when 
such an authority is established, to coordinate these rival 
forms of transport, and make yield a common service to. 
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the maximum of their capacity to the country’s industry 
and agriculture, commerce and social services. 

Yet» another criticism of the Railways centres round 
the absence of any industry which is the foundation stone, 
so to say, for the successful working of this new form of 
transport. Every nut and screw and .bolt, every engine, 
boiler, waggon coach, and every item in the equipment of 
the service, had, for generations after the advent of the 
Railways in India, to be imported from Britain, which 
because of the standardisation of parts remained in effect, 
our sole source of supply. Every time that the country 
was shut off from this its one source of supply by a war 
or other such factor, its entire railways system was 
threatened with rapid deterioration and progressive depre- 
ciation. The lesson of this root deficiency does not seem 
to have been fully learnt even now; and so it is the theme 
of another Volume in this Series to emphasise the need for 
establishing and developing the basic industries required 
for the economic and efficient working of railways in India. 

Thanks to the long period of Depression, when the- 
Railways made recurring losses which they made good by 
loans from the Depreciation Fund, and by suspending 
their stipulated contribution to the General Revenues, by 
the end of lf)f>9-40, the unliquidated liabilities of the Rail- 
ways amounted to Rs. 66 crores, of which Rs. 32.29 crores 
represented the loans taken from the Depreciation Fund, 
built up since 1924-25, when Railway accounting was 
placed on a sound commercial footing; and the balance of 
35.71 crores was made up of the unpaid contribution to 
General Revenues, which the Railways were bound to 
make, under the terms of the Legislature Resolution of 
1923 separating Railway Finance from the General Budget. 
Under the terms of a Resolution passed by the Assembly 
in 1937, these dues were allowed to be held in suspense 
for three years until the Railways as was then hoped, 
turned the corner, and began once more to show a surplus. 
In 1939 the same resolution was repeated; but the heavy 
profits made in the war years enabled the debit to be 
wiped out. 

The attached table shows the volume of Railway enter- 
prise in the shape of mileage, capital at charge, gross earn- 
ings, the number of passenger and goods carried, surplus 
or loss to the State since 1924-25 as* nearly up-to-date as 
possible. 
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The gross receipts of railways in 1946-47 were 203.35 
crores as against 225.74 crores in the previous year. Both 
passenger and goods traffic had suffered owing to a variety 
of reasons. The working expenses were 156.62 crores in 
1946-47 as against 145.09 crores in 1945-46. The operating 
ratio, therefore, grew very substantially. The net revenue 
consequently showed a sharp decline from 60.38 crores in 
1945-46 to 35.09 crores in 1946-47. Against this, the 
interest charges amounted to 26.52 in 1946-47 and 27.18 
in 1945-46 which was due, however, not to any economy 
in working but to the reduction in the calculating rate of 
interest from 3.49 per cent to 3.30 per cent. The net sur- 
plus was only 8.57 crores against 38.20 crores in the pre- 
vious year. 

These varying fortunes of the Indian Railways are 
due, in the main, to their connection with the Government. 
The management, in the early years under the Companies, 
was wasteful and inefficient in the extreme. When their 
guarantees expired they were at first leased; but later it 
was decided, particularly after the Reports of the Acworth 
Committee and Inchcape Committee, to nationalise and 
take over for State management every company as the 
contract with it expired. It was hoped that, if the State 
managed this great asset economically and efficiently, as 
much in the interests of the system as a whole as a com- 
mercial enterprise of the State, as in the interests of the 
country’s trade, agriculture and industry, as a public uti- 
lity should be managed, all consideration bearing on the 
railways system as a whole, political or strategic, financial 
and commercial, as well as those relating to a public utility 
would be easily combined. The extension of the system, 
moreover, for which an ambitious programme of five years 
development was prepared and passed in 1924, would, it 
was felt, not be acceptable unless the Railways could be 
shown to be self-supporting as a Commercial proposition. 

The preceding is not an argument against the owner- 
ship and management of such a great asset of public utility 
and enterprise. It is rather to point out the direction in 
which reform and re-adjustment are necessary. Thanks, 
however, to the predominantly commercial outlook which 
has governed the railways since 1924; and thanks also to 
the anxiety to safeguard effectively the interests of the 
foreign capitalists who had invested largely in these rail- 
ways in the past, the then Government of India became 
unduly conservative in their desire to secure a monetary 
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surplus and their management of railways after they had 
been acquired by the State. Any changes like, for instance, 
•electrification on a large scale was unw'elcome, because 
it would involve very considerable replacement of existing 
equipment, and so lead to further indebtedness which the 
railways were not able to bear. Another change, like the 
advent of the automobile and the competition from the 
roadside that the railway began to suffer from after 1925, 
was equally unwelcome, not only because the road was 
free to private enterprise, but also because Government 
had evolved no means of coordinating, and distributed all 
available traffic according to the ability and suitability of 
each form to carry it. Now, however, that the railways 
are almost all State-owned and managed by Government 
and the road transport also is beginning to be largely natio- 
nalised through Provincial, States or Local Governments, 
it is a problem only of properly co-ordinating all available 
traffic and then readjusting and re-allocating it amongst 
the several zones or regions which they serve. 

VIA. Resolution Regarding the Separation of Railway 
from General Finances, adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly on the 20th September, 1924 and Conven- 
tion Resolution of 1943. 

In order to relieve the general budget from the violent 
fluctuations caused by the inclusion in it of the railway 
estimates and to enable railways to carry out a continuous 
railway policy based on the necessity of making a definite 
return to general revenues on the capital invested by the 
State in Railways : — 

(1) The railway finances should be separated from the 
country’s general finances. The general Budget should 
receive a definite annual contribution from railways; and 
that must be the first charge on the net Railway receipts. 

(2) This contribution should be based on the capital 
at charge and working results of commercial lines. It 
must be a sum equal to one per cent on the capital at 
charge of commercial lines (excluding capital contributed 
by companies and Indian States) at the end of the last 
but one financial year plus one-fifth of any surplus profits 
remaining after payment of this fixed return, provided 
that, if in any year railway revenues are insufficient to 
provide the percentage of one per cent on the capital, 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years will not be 
deemed to have accrued until such deficiency has been 

_ made good. 
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The interest on the capital at charge of, and the loss 
in working, strategic lines should be borne by general, 
revenues. It should consequently be deducted from the 
contribution so calculated in order to arrive at fhe net 
amount payable from railway to general revenues each 
year. 

(3) Any surplus after this payment to general 
revenues should be transferred to a railway reserve; pro- 
vided that if the amount available for transfer to the 
Railway Reserve exceeds in any year three crores of rupees, 
only two-thirds of the excess over three crores are to be 
transferred to the Reserve, and the balance must go to 
general revenues. 

(4) The purposes for which this Reserve can be used 
are defined as follows: — 

(a) To secure payment of the annual contribution to 
general revenues; 

’ (b) To provide, if necessary, for arrears of depre- 

ciation, and for writing down and writing off capital; 

(c) and to strengthen the financial position of rail- 
ways, so that the Railway service may be improved, and 
rates may be reduced. * 

(5) The railway administration is entitled, subject 
to such conditions as Government may prescribe to bor- 
row temporarily from the capital, or from the reserves, 
to meet expenditure for which there is none, or insuffi- 
cient provision, in the revenue budget. Such borrowings 
out of the revenue budgets must however be repaid in 
subsequent years at the earliest opportunity. 

(6) A Standing Finance Committee for Railways was 
constituted consisting now of 12 members elected by the 
Legislative Assembly. The members of the Standing 
Finance Committee "for Railways shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Central Advisory Council. That body should 
consist of the members of the Standing Committee, plus 
one official and six non-official members elected by the 
Legislature. 

The Transport-Ministry now places the estimate of 
railway expenditure before the Standing Finance Commit- 
tee for Railways, about the time the demands for grants 
for railway come up for discussion. As far as possible 
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it should show the expenditure under a Depreciation Fund 
•created as per the new rules for charge to capital and 
revenue. 

(7) The railway budget is presented to the Assembly 
a fortnight before the general budget and separate days 
are allotted for its discussion. The Transport Minister then 
makes a general statement on railway accounts and 
working. 

The expenditure proposed in the Railway Budget, 
including expenditure from the Depreciation Fund and 
the Railway Reserve, is submitted to the Assembly in the 
form of demands, for grants. The Assembly also recom- 
mended : 

(i) that the Railway Services should be rapidly In- 
dianised. and that Indians should be appointed as 
Members of the Railway Board as early as pos- 
sible, and 

(ii) that the purchases of stores for the State Rail- . 
ways should be undertaken through the Indian 
Stores Department which is now part of the 
Ministry of Industries and Supply. 

The principle of allocating the Railway surplus, as 
prescribed in this Resolution, has been modified by a later 
Resolution of the Assembly, passed in March, 1943. From 
April I, 1913 that part of the convention which governed 
the contribution to the general Budget and allocation of 
the remainder was scrapped; and until a new convention 
is adopted by the Assembly, the allocation of the surplus 
on commercial lines should be decided each year, with due 
regard to the needs of the General Budget and those of 
the Railways. During the War years there could lie no 
question of the needs of the general revenues and so the 
entire surplus, after meeting the loss, if any, on the 
strategic lines, was made over to the general Budget. The 
Wartime Railways surplus income was, it need hardly be 
added, utterly artificial; as the greater portion of the Rail- 
way earnings was due to the needs of Government for 
heavy movements of goods and personnel. 

Railway problems are growing in variety and com- 
plexity not only because of the dislocation caused by the 
War. The development of alternative forms of transport, 
and the reaction of their competition upon the Railways, 
• ^rill be noticed elsewhere. The technical problems of 
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utilising the Railways with the utmost economy, though 
considered from a somewhat narrow vision, may, however,- 
be reviewed in this Introduction, to enable the « reader 
more correctly to evaluate the place of Railways in our 
national economy, and their potentiality under an overall 
national plan. The -problem of administrative reorganisa- 
tion is also not negligible, especially under the new set-up 
in the country. They now aim at consolidating in one 
department all items of the entire Transport service on 
the Railways, including the supply of power; and corre- 
late with it, wherever possible, other or alternative forms 
of Transport, e.g. by sea or air, road or river. 

But the most important and comprehensive question 
was to secure the utmost economy in the working of the 
Railways. A Committee was appointed, under the chair- 
manship of an experienced British Railway man, Mr. Pope 
to investigate into and suggest a detailed analysis of every 
important item in the Railways. The job analyses given 
in the Administration Reports of 1939 or 1940 show the 
extent to which substantial savings are possible in this 
way. The most important recommendations of the Pope 
Committee were : 

1. Intensive use of locomotives, of coaching stock, of 
machinery and plant. 

2. Disposing of uneconomical wagons. 

3. Combining resources between railways. 

4. Handling and transport of small traffic and that 
to be transhipped at break of gauge. 

5. Checking of ticketless travel, and securing of in- 
creasing earnings. 

Indian Railway. Enquiry Committee. 

Another Committee was appointed in 1936, with Sir R. 
Wedgewood as Chairman to examine the position of Indian 
State owned railways, and to suggest such measures as 
may without loss to the general budget, 

(i) secure an improvement in net earnings, with due 
regard to establishing effective co-ordination 
between road and rail transport, and also safe- 
guard public investment in railways, as well as 1 
provide adequate services by both means of trans- 
port; and 
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(ii) place railway finances on a sound and remunera- 
• tive basis at an early date. 

Tlreir Report was considered by the Railway Board 
in 1937-38, and action taken to implement such of the 
recommendations as could be accepted without further 
examination. Further, special investigation was arranged 
where considered necessary. 

Rates Advisory Committee. 

To make the Railway rates as confortable to economic 
considerations as possible and in cases of dispute, to 
make appropriate recommendations a Railway Rates 
Advisory Committee has been constituted to deal with : — 

Complaints of “undue preference” or that rates were 
unreasonable in themselves; or disputes in respect of 
terminal charges or of conditions as to packing of articles 
especially liable to damage in transit or cause damage 
to other merchandise; or if it were a condition of a given 
rate; or that railways do not fulfil their obligations to > 
provide reasonable facilities. 

VI B. Mechanised Road Transport. 

The Railways occupy a very imposing place in the 
public eye as part of the modern. Transport Service in a 
country. With the advent, however, of mechanised trans- 
port on the ordinary road by means of Automobile trac- 
tion, the Railways are meeting with a formidable com- 
petitor, whose full significance is not realised even after 
twenty 3^ears of growing competition in this domain. 
Railway Administration Reports have no doubt contained 
paragraphs devoted to this aspect of our changing 
economy; but they have viewed the matter almost entirety 
as if it were a mere problem in Railway economics, and 
of avoiding or minimising competition, or co-ordinating the 
two services. The real, long-range importance of this new 
means of transportation, and its place in India’s planned 
economy has not yet been appreciated. 

For a country of the comparatively small producer, 
especially in regard to bulky traffic, like agricultural pro- 
duce, road transport has an advantage which the Railways 
do not enjoy. The latter are, essentially, economical for 
large scale production, with great single consignments for 
through haulage over long distances. *The Road service by 
Automobile truck, lorry or car. is more suitable for smaller 
^ consignments, within the means of the average farmer of 
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craftsman in the Indian village. Even there, it must be 
remembered, of course, that the primitive means of trans-* 
port by human portage, or animal haulage, may, prove 
more in harmony with the conditions of our village 
economy, as it stands today. If, and when, however, the 
village economy is reorganised, as suggested in another 
Volume in this Series, to permit of comparatively larger 
production by co-operative farming on a universal scale, 
by intensive cultivation and scientific farming with mecha- 
nical aids wherever suitable, the larger unit carrying capa - 
city of the truck may prove more economical. 

The main reasons for the greater economy of automo- 
bile road transport lies, indeed, in the fact that, compara- 
tively speaking the automobile carrier needs less initial 
capital than the railway. Its permanent fray, which the 
railway has to provide at its own heavy cost, is given free. 
The road is usually built and maintained at public expense. 
Hoad tolls are a relic of a dead and gone past, which no 
civilised economy cares to uphold; and so the maintenance 
.’cost of the permanent way does not fall upon the automo- 
bile transport, as the Railroad in its specialised carriage 
has to bear. 

The upkeep charges or working of the automobile, in 
the shape of driver's wages, fuel and oil, wear and tear of 
the vehicle and its parts, bear a smaller ratio to the earn- 
ings of the service than the corresponding charges in con- 
nection with Railway transportation. Railroad mainten- 
ance is, moreover, a much more continuous item than the 
similar burden on the automobile, which can adjust a 
good portion of these costs according to, as and when 
traffic is available. The specialisation of the road vehicle 
to the type of traffic carried is common in both forms; but 
the Automobile has the advantage of home delivery and so 
avoiding terminal costs, which the Railroad cannot. Speed 
and distance covered are. of course, comparable in both; 
but the turn round is quicker with the automobile road- 
carrier than with the railway. The latter has thus to bear 
proportionately higher cost of unused stock for a longer 
time. The problem of empty return is also less consider- 
able for the motor truck, van or passenger coach and con- 
sequently the initial economies are greater in the case of 
the latter. 

The burden of taxation tells a somewhat different tale. 
The Railways, being State concerns in India, have to bear 

less taxation, charge, in regard to customs duties or income 

* ® 
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taxes. In regard to Municipal Rates, also, they have con- 
cessions which the automobile is not allowed. On import 
of the complete machine, or of its parts and accessories 
which have almost all to be brought from abroad, there are 
heavy duties, which add to the initial capital cost of orga- 
nising and providing the service. The* operator, moreover, 
being largely a private entrepreneur, has to bear all the 
burden of the income and other similar taxes, which do 
not affect the railways. The stores, parts and accessories 
of automobile traction like those of railways, are imported; 
and as such they have all the handicaps of our dependence 
on foreign sources, which is uneconomic even in normal 
times; and becomes much more so in times of war. Even 
the fuel or motive power is heavily taxed, with the result 
that working expenses are considerably increased. 

Attempts have, therefore, been made in recent years 
to organise an Automobile Industry in the country, which, 
however, begins with assembling the parts made abroad; 
but which promise to set up the entire industry in all its 
parts and accessories within a limited period in this coun- 
try. Whether the economic working of such an industry, 
in competition with far more advanced foreign production 
of such goods will be achieved remains to be seen. The 
consumer, however, will have to pay for the privilege of 
establishing the industry in the country in the shape of 
fiscal burdens effectively and adequately protective of the 
new industry. These might be avoided if the industry 
was, from the out-set, a public enterprise, owned, managed 
and controlled by the State, especially as it is such a vital 
adjunct of modern defence. 

The motive power of automobile transport has to be 
obtained from abroad, since India is lacking in any source 
of petroleum production at home. In view of the military 
importance of this modern form of transport, this is a 
serious handicap, from which the Railways are compara- 
tively free. Their motive power of coal or electricity is 
home grown, and so they are free from this particular 
danger, comparatively speaking. Substitutes for petrol are 
under investigation and development; but whether these 
can be developed to the extent this country would require 
for purposes of her national defence by land, sea or air, 
from her own resources, remains to be seen. 

There is, certainly, room for research in developing of 
.electrically propelled automobile, and the invention of 
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sufficiently large storage batteries holding driving power 
to meet the requirements of comparatively long and heavy, 
hauls on the road. Power alcohol from bagasse ^nd yet 
unknown or unexplored possibilities of wild forest produce 
offer less expensive alternatives, whose potentialities need 
to be thoroughly investigated before judgment can be pro- 
nounced on the suitability, with these alterations and modi- 
fications, of the mechanised vehicle, the automobile for the 
road transport service fitting in the planned economy of 
India. 

The present attempts at starting the Automobile In- 
dustry by private enterprise do not seem free from dan- 
ger, from the point of view of adjusting with and accele- 
rating the National Plan. As already observed, the initial 
attempts are more at assembling parts imported from 
abroad, than wholesale or complete production of all re- 
quirements and accessories at home. It may be conceded 
that even in the best developed American enterprise in 
this field, not every part and each accessory is made on 
.the premises primarily devoted to the production of motor 
vehicles. But taking the country collectively, they pro- 
duce all their own requirements lor this industry; and so 
the danger of foreign dependanee for a vital item of natio- 
nal economy and militniy defence is avoided. In India, 
however, the industry as a whole is new; and the produc- 
tion of complete cars, as well as of any parts, is a new ven- 
ture. The principal rivals of Indian producers are so 
highly advanced, that they produce by the millions whereas 
their Indian counterparts, if not subsidiaries, will not pro- 
duce by the thousands. Labour may be cheaper here; but 
stores and parts are dearer. All the possible internal 
economies, necessary for large scale production economi- 
cally, seem unlikely. 

The industry, moreover, has started under private 
enterprise. It is, therefore, necessarily, on a competitive 
basis. Such internal competition, in a protected infant, 
industry is claimed to be the one justification of eventual 
success on a sound footing. But while such protection 
lasts, it is apt to generate unfair practices in trade rival- 
ries, which "are usually ended by establishing virtual 
monopoly through Trust or Syndication. From the point 
of view of planned development, if such an essential enter- 
prise remains in private, profit-seeking hands, it would be 
all but impossible to devise or employ all those methods 
and machinery of co-ordination, integration and allocation 
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of traffic to appropriate carriers, which are indispensable 
if. the Plan is to succeed. 

On the 31st of March 1940, there were in British India 
motor cars and goods vehicles as shown in the table below : 

Motor cars and taxies . . 94,892 

Motor cycles . . 8,387 

Motor heavy vehicles . . 37,780 

Total .. 140,461 

During the War there was a considerable increase, 
mainly on Government account and for defence purposes 
in the number of such vehicles operating in the country. 
With the advent of the United States into the War, and 
with India becoming a base of operations for the Allies’ 
Asian Campaign against Japan, the numbers grew still 
faster. At the close of the War a large number was left 
over for disposal. Statistics are not available to say pre- 
cisely what number is plying today. But for some 60,000 
miles of all weather roads in India, a total of 250,000 to 

500.000 vehicles in public and private hands is not too 
much for the needs of the country. With the extension of 
the road system as planned, and .the expansion of the 
country’s economy as proposed in this Series, India can 
easily absorb a hundred thousand units a year as against 

15.000 units of average imports in the pre-war years. Auto- 
mobile transport will thus be much more in demand than 
calculations based on past experience can justify; and once 
the vehicle is available, the Service expansion will only be 
a question of time and of organisation. 

VII. Water Transport. 

Water transport is, and has always been an important 
adjunct of India’s national economy from time immemorial. 
Bulk carriage is unquestionably easier by water than by 
load. Wherever, therefore, produce was abundant and 
trade between distant parts flourished on a large scale, 
and considerable distances had to be covered for heavy 
load, water transport was naturally more economical, and, 
therefore, preferred. In India, with her principal rivers 
flowing through hundreds of miles all the year round, with 
imperceptible gradients in fertile regions and flourishing 
industry, inland water-transport had developed and was 
ytilised from days before recorded history began. 
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The economics of water transport, both inland and 
across oceans, are too obvious to need detailed enumeration 
or specific analysis. Road transport, it has already been 
remarked, is relatively cheaper than Railways because the 
permanent way is much less costly than the corresponding 
item in rail transport. 

Whatever the cost, the carrier has not to bear it, since 
the road is provided and maintained at public expense. 
Reasons of national economy as well as strategy for defence 
has made this system universal and unexceptioned. In the. 
case of water-transport, inland or overseas, the permanent 
way is free of all cost to anybody. It is a gift of nature, 
which needs very little outlay, comparatively speaking, to 
be made serviceable for this vital ingredient in national 
development. 

Ports and Harbours are also, primarily, gifts of 
nature. And if and where material capital or human labour 
is invested in their development and making them more 
serviceable under changing conditions, that outlay is com- 
paratively very much smaller than the corresponding ter- 
minal facilities provided by railways. These arrangements, 
moreover, are made by the State or some public authority 
under it; so that the initial capital cost does not fall on 
the carrier entering or leaving a port. Port dues are, 
indeed not extinct like road tolls; but internal competition 
among ports in the same country, the incidence of this 
burden, are relatively slight. 

Natural advantages for inland water transport in India 
are even greater than might appear at first sight. Our 
rivers are, wherever they exist, perennial, not periodically 
frozen, like the Volga or the Vistula, the Danube or the 
Don. They require no costly ice-breaking, mud-dredging, 
fog-clearing equipment to make them at all serviceable in 
certain months of the year. They flow through plains, 
needing very little of lifting equipment for traffic, like 
locks, heeded on rivers meandering through uneven coun- 
try. Locks would add, no doubt, to their accessibility and 
use in certain areas. 

Addition of arterial canals would improve the linear 
extent of the service. But, hitherto, — and particularly 
under the British regime, — canals have been dug almost 
entirely for land irrigation, wherein navigation found no 
place. Such of the great canals on the principal rivers of 
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India, which are wide and deep and perennial enough to 
offer navigational facilities, have been constructed, not 
primarily for that purpose. Their lay-out, dimensions and 
use are consequently governed by considerations other 
than commercial. The Indus was navigable for a thousand 
miles from its mouth, before the Sukkur barrage barred 
through carriage at Sukkur. It adds materially to the cost 
of transhipment on Indus in that Province, as compared 
to the parallel service of the railway. The Ganges admits 
boats of a thousand tons up to Allahabad, and Calcutta 
is only a river port, a hundred miles from the mouth of 
the Hoogly. But the landing and loading facilities at several 
convenient points along the Ganges leave much room for 
improvement if the tranpsort service along this grand 
highway of commerce is to be properly developed. But 
even if all these facilities were developed to their 
maximum, the capital cost for making this line of commu- 
nication and transport as efficient as it well might be will 
be comparatively very small. 

The cost of the vehicle, likewise, for water-transport 
is, in proportion to the cargo or passengers carried per 
unit, comparatively small. Ships for deep rivers or ocean 
transport are now built in very large unit sizes, and seem 
to be very costly. But in proportion to the quantity or 
numbers carried, the cost is small. Initial capital out-lay, 
therefore, for this form of Transport Service is, compared 
to others, small. Its only disadvantage is that it is fixed 
by nature along given lines, and can be used only where 
the natural gift is in existence. Human ingenuity and 
effort can no doubt make canals, and join rivers as well 
as oceans, e. g. by the Suez or the Panama Canals; but 
the scope for these is also limited by the geography and 
available quantity of water in a river. If the National 
Planning Authority desires to utilise this natural gift of 
the country to the fullest, it must devise all such expe- 
dients as would widen the use of this cheap means of bulk 
transport, being assured that, with all these outlays, the 
capital cost mile for mile and maund for maund of carriage 
will be much smaller than on any alteranative form of 
transport. 

Whatever these potentialities, the inland water-trans- 
port had no fair trial, once the railway came in, and com- 
peted ruthlessly with the natural facility of the river trans- 
port. The Railway is said, even in Britain, to have killed 
the canal. In other European and American countries, 
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however, even today, the essential economy and advantages 
of inland water-transport, carefully developed, and sciei\jti- 
fically interlinked by a network of canals are by no means 
neglected. The Atlantic has been connected by* canals in 
France with the Mediterranean, the Mediterranean with 
the Red Sea by the Suez Canal, and the North Sea is 
linked with the Black Sea by similar developments on the 
Rhine and the Danube, and the yet more ambitious achieve- 
ments or projects of Soviet planners. 

The great arterial rivers of northern and eastern India 
offer easy and immense possibilities of development in this 
direction. The Ganga with all her tributaries, like the 
Jumna, Gomti, Gandak, Gogra, Son etc. will easily provide 
a most economic grid system of water-transport for the 
greater part of northern India. It can be supplemented 
by a similar network on the Meghna and the Brahmaputra 
and lesser rivers of Bengal and Bihar, Orissa and Assam. 
Similarly, the Mahanadi and the Godavari, the Krishna and 
the Cauvery, not to speak of the Narmada, the Tapti and 
the Sabarmati on the West, have been neglected, their 
waterways silted up and blocked, their ports made unus- 
able, the mud and silt are only cleared by the annual floods 
that do double damage in clearing away millions of tons 
of very valuable soil. ^ The possibility of their being linked 
up with such rivers ‘as the Sutlej or the Chambal is a 
problem in engineering which has been solved in other 
countries less happily situated than ours; and there is no 
reason why we cannot solve it here. 

But the narrowly conceived operation of the Railway 
Transport Authorities until today because of the capital 
commitment of Government in that service, has killed these 
possibilities, which can only be revived if the National 
Planning Authority realises the true role and ultimate 
possibilities of this great endowment by nature of our 
country. Besides the free roadway provided by nature, 
the initial cost per unit of carrier on Inland water is much 
smaller in initial equipment than on any other form of 
transportation. The wooden hulks of olden time could be 
easily built, and were built, out of the native forest, inci- 
dentally providing employment for a wide range of skilled 
artisans and unskilled labour. The provision of these ships 
with all the equipment of sails and cordage, anchors and 
cables, oars and masts, also came from indigenous sources, 
which thus advantaged the local economy in proportion. 
Th'ete #as nd need to pay a tribute to the foreign. shij> 
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builders or boiler-makers, as we have to do today, because 
the industrial back-ground is not so highly developed as 
is necessary for an economic ship-building enterprise of 
the modern kind within the country itself. 

In the days of the sailing vessel, at least, there was 
no cost on motive power, whether coal oi* oil; for the winds 
of nature or the tides of the sea or the current of the river 
carried the cargo, and passenger-laden vessel. It made 
water carriage in heavy loads cheap and so water served 
os the principal means of transport wherever these faci- 
lities of nature were available. 

This is, however, no longer the normal condition in 
shipping. Steam-power has taken the place of wind-driven 
sailing vessel. And though the maintenance costs of a 
modern steamship is greater than that of the windjammer, 
the increasing substitution of oil for coal leaves a much 
larger space for payload, as they call it in America, and 
makes for considerable saving in labour cost, too, which 
bring their own advantages. Wages bill, ashore and afloat, 
has risen; but even so, given the much greater unit cargo 
that can be carried by water, the cost of maintenance and 
working may be deemed proportionately much less by 

water than by land in every form of transport. 

• 

The losses in shipping and risks of water carriage 
common in the early days of long distance international 
shipping, are no longer worth reckoning on the debit side 
of the account. If such risks still continue, there are 
effective means of guarding against or insuring, which have 
also been devised- Erection and maintenance of light- 
houses and life-boats; buoying of channels, and provision 
of docking facilities are all liabilities of the State which 
a modern country has 10 maintain for its own reasons. Sea 
transport today is much safer, from the point of view of 
accidents, and speed is. no less nor regularity of 
service lacking compared to even mechanised road trans- 
port. The terminal costs of ports and storage tend to 
increase. But even these do not make water transport 
costlier per unit in any case. It costs less to carry a ton 
of coal from Bristol to Bombay, one of the costliest ports 
in the East, over 7,000 miles, than it does to carry the 
same commodity by rail from the coal fields of Raniganj 
to the mills of Ahmedabad. . 

Both inland and overseas water transport has thus 
possibilities which the National Planning Authority will 
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have carefully to investigate, and co-ordinate with other 
available forms of transport, to make a really complete, 
composite, adequate and effective as well as, economic 
service. Under modern conditions, and with the latest 
developments in ship-building, both naval and commercial. 
India may appear to suffer from certain handicaps. But 
these are not difficult to remove. In the olden days, the 
primary material of ships and their equipment for service 
was all available within the country. The iron and steel 
of which modern ships are made, the engine and boiler, 
the power which drives, the mechanical and electric equip 1 
ment which runs these vessels, have all to be imported 
from abroad. Ship-building, once a far-famed and flour- 
ishing industry of this country, has to be replanted in the 
land by artificial methods if need be. We have equal pos- 
sibilities of developing an iron and steel industry, already 
founded on a modern scale, which may easily provide all 
these basic materials. And the production of engines and 
parts, equipment, apparatus, or instruments is likewise an 
item in all round planning, which cannot be ignored when 
the organised, purposeful co-ordinated expansion of the 
country comes to be achieved. 

The extent of ships and shipping business, needed by 
India for her inland .waterways, for her coastal service, 
and for her overseas trade is impossible to state with any 
degree of accuracy. Though, as already remarked the 
advent of the Railway and its ruthless competition has 
strangled the inland water carriage of goods or passengers, 
there is still enough evidence, under present conditions, of 
that ancient means of transport and communication having 
still its vitality. It needs but a small dose of public sup- 
port and encouragement; it requires but a modest co ordi- 
nation of all available traffic, of an expanding economy, to 
resuscitate and reinforce this cheap, efficient, widely pre- 
valent service. The little attention that is necessary for 
erecting or maintaining adequate dockside and wharfage 
facilities with modern mechanised equipment for loading 
and unloading, stowing and discharging cargo, would 
improve the innumerable Inland Ports of India, which once 
did a large volume of through trade to overseas countries, 
and which still have potentialities of an amazing resurrec- 
tion. 


The coastline t>f India stretches, even after Partition, 
to over 3,000 miles. The ports and harbours, which once 
marked this long coast line have been stifled or rendered 
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useless, mainly by the competition of “block rates” on the 
Railways; but partly also by the exigencies of a foreign 
power ruling in the land for its own aggrandisement. In 
the Vijayanagar Empire of five hundred years ago, when 
it covered the whole of South India, there are reported to 
have been 84 principal ports, which today are hardly even 
names. Their sites are marked by silt and mud, their 
memory maintained by a few straggling fishing crafts 
lurking in their coves; their potential cities unknown 
except to the antiquary or the enthusiast for local develop- 
ment against excessive centralisation, or concentration of 
the country’s economic energy, resources and outlet in a 
very few principal ports. Against the hundreds of ports 
or roadsteads which flourished a hundred years ago on 
the coasts of India, there are now 6 ports only which do 
90 per cent of the country’s shipping business. This is 
not healthy for the country’s economy in the aggregate. It 
should be impossible in an era of planned development. 
Nevertheless, as the following statistics would show, the 
shipping that enters and clears, in cargo or ballast, both 
steam and sailing vessels, easily passed the ten million ton 
mark, in the principal British India ports alone; while the 
adjoining maritime States which had all through our long 
and storied past, highly developed an extensive sea-borne 
trade, must account for a similar ptoportion. 


Total Number of Vessels that entered and cleared at Ports 
in British India. (Compiled from Statistical Abstract 
1930-31 to 1939-40. The figures for tons are in thousands.) 


Entered. Cleared. 



1930-31 

1935-36 

1939-40 

1930-31 

1935-36 

1939.40 

With Cargo. 

Steam No. 

2,538 

2,456 

2,811 

2,523 

2,477 

2,813 

Tons. 

7,858 

8,264 

9,184 

7,823 

8,170 

8,972 

Sailing No. 

492 

457 

684 

920 

891 

1,352 

Tons. 

42 

38 

47 

87 

77 

86 

In Ballast. 

Steam. No. 

338 

286 

427 

255 

220 

380 

Tons. 

1,072 

943 

1,268 

871 

790 

1,327 

Sailing No. 

338 

369 

671 

* 53 

43 

86 

Tons 

33 

33 

40 

4 

3 

10 
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Total Shipping of Principal Ports in India 1939-40 


Port. 

No. 

• 

Tonnage (thousands) 

Bombay 

83,555 

12,724 

Calcutta 

, 3,966 

9,061 

Karachi 

10,727 

5,155 

Madras 

1,416 

5,104 

Tuticorin 

3,141 

2,514 

Cochin 

2,302 

2,539 

Chittagong 

887 

1,064 

• 

105,996 

38,161 


Of these the Sailing Vessels : — 



No. 

Tonnage (thousands) 

Bombay 

78,996 

1,371 

Calcutta 

10 

2 

Karachi 

9,038 

492 

Madras 

•24 

2 

Tuticorin 

1,265 

84 

Cochin 

1,060 

60 

Chittagong 

390 

8 


90,783 

2,019 


With so much shipping business available, even in the 
relatively backward or undeveloped condition of our 
National Economy, it is permissible to believe, that pro- 
perly encouraged and effectively developed, with alloca- 
tion of all suitable traffic for carriage, both on inland waters 
and overseas as well as coastal trade, the shipping and ship- 
building position of the country has immense scope for 
development. Note will be taken in the Summary of 
Developments at the end of this Volume of the latest 
schemes or projects to stimulate the modern shipbuilding 
industry in the country, both for purposes of coastal trade 
and for overseas commerce not to mention the naval needs. 
The history of what little Indian shipping enterprise of a. 
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modem character we now have, shows the implacable hos- 

• tility of foreign vested interests in the Indian seas and 
along India's coasts, which, from the very birth of the indi- 
genous enterprise, sought to throttle and strangle it. Unfair 
devices like secret or deferred rebates, rate cutting, and 
other illegitimate attraction to the shippers made competi- 
tion by the struggling local ship-owners more than ever un- 
bearable. The unconcealed patronage of the foreign ruler to 
its own nationals in the matter of mails, stores, and troops 
or personnel carriage, an imperceptible, but not the less 
effective advantage to the alien in our midst against the 
local competitor, who suffered losses for years that would 
have daunted and driven out less determined enterprise. 
Attempts at reserving coastal traffic for indigenous ship- 
ping enterprise were denounced as “piracy”, even though 
the best models and most approved precedents of Europe 
and America had continued those devices, even after 
unquestioned mastery in the line had been secured and 
maintained for over a century. The “Navigation Laws” 
of Britain were acclaimed as models of their kind by even 
such ardent advocates of freedom of trade and enterprise* 
as the father of British Economic Science. America needed 
no special effort, after the colonial system was ended, to 
develop her own shipping; and though for a while in the 
XIX Century, she fell behind iff overseas; she has now 
regained her leading position as much because of the local 
enterprise as because of the havoc of the last War on the 
shipping business of her principal rivals. There is, in view 
of such a history, no reason for India to hesitate in deve- 
loping by every means she can her own intrinsic strength 
and potentiality. 

The connection of an adequate, modern ship building 
industry with the necessary and effective provision for 
National Defence by sea, is too obvious to need special 
emphasis. The existing Indian Navy is too small to provide 
sufficient scope for a full sized modern ship-building 
industry in India. That industry has, no doubt, made a 
beginning in India in the last few years; but its capacity 
is much too limited to provide all the requirements, 
including equipment, armament and accessories, of a fair- 
sized Navy in all the variety of cruisers and carriers, battle- 
ships and sub-marines, destroyers and mine-sweepers, 
gunboats, sloops and coast guards. ’Besides, the growth 
and firm establishment of a proper ship-building industry, 

• presupposes, as in the case of all modem industries relating 
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to transport and communications, the equal, if not greater, 
development of other industries which may be termed « 
basic industries for that purpose. Modern industry^ in all 
its bewildering variety and complexity is closely interde- 
pendent; so that the growth of any industry to its optimum 
level would be impossible unless and until all connected 
preconditioning industries are also developed to the same 
level about the same time. 

If this aim is not realised, — and a comprehensive, 
overall, National Plan would be unthinkable which leaves 
out of sight this consideration, — the entire ship-building 
industry, on the commercial as well as the naval side, — 
would be incomplete at home, and dependent for its vital 
parts for imports from abroad. This is no new pheno- 
menon in Indian industry. It has happened in regard to 
the railways all this hundred years; it happens in regard 
to the ship-building industry; and it will happen also in 
connection with the aircraft industry. Such a dependence 
is wasteful or uneconomic in normal peace-time. It 
•becomes dangerous in war time. No argument can be 
stronger in support of the aim of National Planning on a 
basis of National Self-Sufficiency, than that in connection 
with Defence. 

This is not to say that India shall have no modern- 
type ships, shipping, or ship-building industry. Nor need 
we wait till all three on the commercial as well as the 
naval side are adequately developed, before thinking of 
a beginning in one or the other or in all three. But India 
should and must make a beginning in her shipping and 
ship building industry, even if necessary by importing 
essential parts, equipment, armament or other accessories 
from abroad, beginnings should also be made at the same 
time for a much more broad-based and deep-rooted enter- 
prise including both naval and civil ship -building in all its 
variety of tramps and liners, coal burners or oil burners, if 
not also sailing vessels as well as motor vessels. And all 
connected, auxiliary, accessory industries must also be 
likewise developed. That is the purpose of planned, pur- 
poseful growth as against chaotic or accidental, unplanned, 
unco-ordinated development. 

In so far, moreover, as shipping is a form of transport 
service, and, therefore, a public utility; and in so far as 
ship-building in all its parts, variety or equipment and 

munitions, is a primary industry for this aspect of nation- 

• • * 
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building and national defence or security; both will have 
to be initiated and operated as public enterprise. The 
maximum of service at the minimum of cost or sacrifice 
can only then be attained. There are very slight vested 
interests of private proprietors in this field; and such as 
there are can be easily taken over, \vith or without com- 
pensation, so that the entire industry and service can be 
owned and worked as public enterprise, primarily for 
service to the community as the Post Office; and inciden- 
tally for such surplus or profit as can be gained from a 
complete monopoly of an essential service. This branch 
of our economic development, under the present regime 
of private profit-seeking enterprise, cannot flourish without 
effective State protection and abundant State Aid. The 
vested interests themselves demand such protection and 
assistance as condition precedent to further expansion. 
Instead of making the country as a whole or the consumer 
of that service bear the burden of this State Aid and 
protection to a national industry of vital importance to the 
country’s security as well as prosperity, it would be muchi 
better if, from the start, the industry as well as the service 
are nationalised in ownership and management, in staff 
and equipment. 

There is, besides, a personnel aspect of this matter 
which the National Planner must not overlook. For an 
adequate and efficient shipping service and ship building 
industry, we must have sufficient personnel suitably 
trained and equipped. There is, no doubt, a large section 
of our population who are daring sea-farers from their 
cradle to their grave. But they are still untrained in 
modern methods, modern instruments, modern technique 
in trade or war. Out of our available sea-farers excellent 
seamen could be made by training and experience to man 
both our mercantile marine, however large it may grow, 
and our navy. The National Plan, conceived and presented 
in this Series, has never overlooked the personnel aspect 
in any field of planned development. In this case it is 
no less important; and the planner of the future cannot 
overlook it, even to start with, however much he is 
obliged in other respects to proceed according to some 
prescribed schedule of relative priority. 

VIII. Aviation. 

The last important form of Transport Service, which 
is also the latest in the field concerns Aviation. Flying has 
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been made safe after World War I; and commercial avia- 
tion, with regular services between stated points. As noted 
in another Volume in this Series dealing with Communi- 
cations, the service began in this country about the early 
thirties; and has made considerable strides in the years 
following. Particular "impetus was given by World War II, 
which saw aircraft being produced by the hundred thou- 
sand per annum, and utilised after the War in commercial 
air transport between countries and continents, within the 
country, and even within component parts of a Federation. 
A brief notice will be taken in the Summary of Develop- 
ments of the progress made by this industry or service, 
during the war as well as in post-war years. 

This, like all other modern, mechanised forms of 
Transportation, is a new service in India; and its basic 
industry to provide the planes, their parts and accessories, 
together with all the equipment, apparatus or instruments, 
needed on the ground, in aerodromes, or in the air for 
navigation communication, safe landing or take-off, is 
almost non -extent in this country. For all essential require- 
ments we are dependent upon foreign supply; and once we 
take one type of machine or equipment from one place, 
we shall permanently be dependent upon that source of 
supply only. It is the peculiarity of modern industry that 
its parts are so highly standardised and exact that they 
are made in millions correct to the thousandth of an inch; 
their equipment and accessories so specialised that make- 
shift with others is impossible. The parts of one machine 
interchange freely with those of another of the same make; 
but they will not serve for the similar needs in another 
make. The result is that without an adequate aircraft 
making industry of our own in the country itself, any 
development of commercial or military aviation will make 
our dependence on foreign trade and sources of supply 
proportionately greater. 

This does not, of course, mean that we need have no 
aviation in this country, civil or military. Air transport 
has come to stay; and this country has already developed 
the service sufficiently not to go back on the progress that 
has already been achieved. For air-transport has certain 
obvious economics which cannot but make it an effective 
rival of other forms actually in operation. It needs no very 
great capital outlay in building permanent way, like a rail- 
road, or even an automobile highway. It has, therefore, to 
acquire no costly land for i^s operation and compensate 
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heavily the private owner of such land. Even water- 
transport, particularly on rivers, will have to incur capital 
outlay for docks, locks or banks for ice-breakers, beacons, 
buoys, etc. which the air-way will not need. 

Not rtiuch is needed, comparatively speaking, even, by 
way of terminal facilities of stations* sheds, godowns etc. 
or docks, cranes and other equipment at ports and har- 
bours. Its capital cost in initial equipment and providing 
air craft is, no doubt, considerable; and so also in regard 
to aerodromes, weather-stations, control towers and their 
equipment and all attached offices. Comparatively speak- 
ing, however, that is not a disproportionately heavy bur- 
den; and such as it is, it is nowadays borne by the State 
in all advanced or industrialised countries. To the carrier, 
therefore, if he is a private entrepreneur, this item of 
capital cost is not a heavy, initial burden to be made good 
out of revenues — out of the charges levied on the traffic. 

The maintenance cost, however, is very heavy per unit 
operated, or per unit of traffic received. The upkeep of air 
craft, its overhaul from time to time, and servicing in 
general, as required by international conventions and 
safety regulations, is a costly item. The fuel it consumes, 
its motive power, being imported almost entirely from a 
long distance, is also costly, and involving considerable 
consumption at a time, it necessarily means a dispropor- 
tionately heavy bill. Its stores, parts and accessories are, 
similarly, expensive; as also the proportionately very high 
charges by way of aerodrome or port charges, rent etc. 

Another item, which makes the economics of air- 
transport, more peculiar and complicated than its principal 
competitors’, is the wages and salaries bill of captains and 
crew of passenger as well as freight carriers; of the ground 
staff of engineers, attendants, or unskilled labour; of office 
staff and agents. This is proportionately very high, mainly 
because the service is relatively new, and its operation 
efficiently requires highly trained personnel. It is worth 
noting, however, that notwithstanding the comparatively 
recent advent and development of air transportation; and 
notwithstanding the relatively high technical skill needed, 
India is not deficient in airmen and ground or office staff 
who can hold their own against their confreres anywhere 
in the world/ This is, of course, due to the rapid training 
and varied experience that the War required airmen re- 
cruited in India to possess. . That is a welcome and an 
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encouraging feature. But it does not make the compara- 
tive economics of air transportation the less complicated 
or the less at a disadvantage. That explains, in p^rt at 
least, why aviation on a commercial scale is everywhere a 
losing business. 

The one advantage, however, that Aviation has over 
all other forms of transport, is comparatively high speed 
at which it operates, and the consequent ability to turn 
round in a very much shorter space of time. This makes 
for a much larger turnover, and consequent pro rata re- 
duction in overhead as well as unit costs. The air craft, 
again, not being tied to any single, fixed route, can go any 
way across mountains and oceans, deserts and forests 
without bothering about the condition of the road. Its ser- 
vice may be impeded by storms or other disturbances. But 
these are no real hindrances and cause no very great loss. 

Aviation in private profit-seeking hands, has a way of 
paying for itself by charging the public what it costs to 
carry them or their wares. But the State nowadays fixes 
everywhere the fares or freight by air, or at least indicates 
the standards or norms according to which these charges 
are to be fixed. And even if the State did not do so, so 
long as there is competition among carriers there is an 
invisible ceiling or unstated maximum beyond which no 
aviation enterprise can go. There must be a definite pro- 
portion between railway and bus service rates and fares 
and those charged by Air Services for freight or passenger. 

Air-transport is still largely a luxury service, mainly 
for the highest class of passenger traffic, which is at any 
time limited to a small proportion of the total available 
traffic. Carriage of goods by air is still to develop, even 
for those commodities which find the best market by rapid 
transit. The dangers of air travel are apt to be exaggerat- 
ed. Statistics show the risks of loss or damage to life or 
limb, to goods of any kind from air or ground accidents 
comparatively no greater than by land or water transport. 
Notwithstanding these redeeming features of speed and 
safety, of rapid turnover and economic utilisation of all 
stock, equipment and staff, air transport must still be pro- 
nounced to be in its infancy. There is a great field for its 
expansion, for the fullest advantage being taken of its 
obvious economies. But that can only be achieved on a 
full comprehensive National Plan, administered by a suit- 
able Administrative Authority, which can collect, collate or 
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coordinate all available traffic and allocate its several cons- 
, tituents to appropriate and the most economical means of 
Transport. 

It is unnecessary to emphasise the intimate, the vital 
connection of Air Transport with National Defence. As 
already remarked, modern aviation owes almost all its 
growth of the two World Wars waged within a generation 
of each other. No country of the size and population and 
trade of India can afford to ignore this factor. No country 
under present world politics, can afford not only to be lack- 
ing in aircraft and all the equipment necessary for its ope- 
ration; but also in the basic industries for an efficient up- 
to-date air service. And as these have a vital importance 
with the national economy in all its facets, the reasoning 
advanced in the section of this Introduction dealing with 
Railway and Automobile Transport supporting nationali- 
sation of this Service and Industry applies, if anything, 
with all the greater intensity. There are as yet very few 
vested interests of private owners of this service or indus- 
try. And the State has reserved to it sufficient margin of 
powers to make this a completely nationalised enterprise, 
owned, controlled and managed by the State or its statu- 
tory agents. 

IX. Miscellaneous — Pipe Lines. 

The only other modern form of Transport Service for 
particular kinds of transport is Pipe lines which in the 
United States and other countries carry such commodities 
as crude oil from oil wells to refineries. Sewage disposal 
and water supply in almost all modern towns is carried on 
by such pipe lines, though few recognise in them a form of 
transportation. Under-ground tubes or chutes for heavy 
mail from large Department Stores, multiple shops, banks 
etc. is another instance of this kind. It is, however, a public 
utility or civic service in India still, rather than an ordi- 
nary means of transport; and as such its economics are 
scarcely recognised, and much less appreciated. A com- 
prehensive National Plan must, nevertheless, take full 
account of it; and the National Planning Authority, if and 
when established, must consider its potentiality and 
provide for its fullest development. 


K. T. Shah. 



INTERIM REPORT OF THE TRANSPORT SERVICES 

SUBCOMMITTEE 

f 

CHAPTER I. 

The existing transport facilities in India can be classi- 
fied under four heads, viz. 

i. Railways; 

ii. Roads; 

iii. Coastal, Overseas and Inland navigation; and 

iv. Air Transport. 

Table I gives the route mileage open for traffic for 
different years. From 37,26G in 1921-22, the railway 
mileage has increased to only 43,128 in 1936-37. 

Table II gives the comparative railway mileage figures 
for different countries of the world. We see that India 
fares badly in comparison with other countries. Even 
finder existing conditions compared with other countries, 
railway facilities are inadequate; when the plan comes into 
operation greater transport facilities will be demanded and 
so the inadequacy will be felt more. 

Table III gives the amount of traffic carried by rail- 
ways for various years. In 1921-22 the number of passen- 
gers and goods carried were 5,69,684,000, and 90,042,000 
tons respectively; while in 1936-37 it was 5,22,076,000 and 
116,407,000 tons respectively, showing an increase even 
without planned economy at the rate of 17,57,000 tons 
yearly in Goods traffic. 

Table IV gives the financial results of railways. The 
capital at charge in 1919-20 was Rs. 5,66,37,77,000, which 
increased to Rs. 8,80,12,80,000 in 1936-37. 

Table V gives the financial results in respect of rail- 
ways earned by the state. The return on the capital at 
charge of all the railways was 4.33 per cent. 

Table VI gives the extent of roads for various pro- 
vinces. The roads have been divided between metalled 
and unmetalled roads. From this table we see that the 
Province of Madras is well provided with roads compared 
with other Provinces* The average road mileage for every 
100 sq. miles of the total area, and for every 100,000 of the 
population is. given in table VI A. 
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Table VII gives the particulars as regards the wealth 
of communications in various parts of India. Here also we 
see that Madras fares well compared with other Provinces. 

Table VIII gives the details of the expenditure on 
extra municipal roads. Statements I, II, III and IV give 
the particulars of the Road Fund at the end of 1937-38. 

It is a very difficult thing to get the figures for the 
traffic carried by roads, as most of the motor services are 
unorganised ,and they do not keep or at least do not pub- 
dish the statistics of the traffic carried, whether goods or 
passengers. But table IX gives some idea of the losses 
suffered by the railways due to motor competition. It is 
estimated that the railways suffered losess to the extent of 
Rs. 187 lakhs due to motor competition. This, of course, 
does not indicate in any manner the extent of the possi- 
bility to which this form of transport can be developed and 
utilised under carefully planned economy. Nor does it 
prove necessarily that in proportion as road transport of 
this kind develops, the railways must suffer a loss. It is 
simply a matter of properly distributing the traffic and 
co-ordinating the services. 

The number of heavy motor vehicles, buses and lorries 
may also give some idea of the extent of motor competition 
with railways at the present time. * Table X gives us the 
number of motor vehicles. In 1935-36, the number of 
heavy motor vehicles was 39,836 and in 1937-38 it was 
39,172. 

Table XI gives the details of operation of inland navi- 
gation works for British India. In 1929-30 the length of 
canals open for navigation was 4,008 miles and in 1936-37 
it was 3721 — a steady decline in the use of this form of 
transport facility. The number of passengers carried by 
inland water transport service for the same years was 
31,22,364 and 24,57,665 respectively. The quantity of goods 
carried in the same period was 1,37,62,801 and 1,37,24,530 
tons respectively. The carriage of goods by inland water 
transport does not show the same fall as that in regard to 
passengers. 

Tables XII, XIII, XIV and XV give details of the 
working of canals, traffic carried, etc., for the U. P., Bihar 
and Orissa, Bengal and the Madras. 

Table XVI gives the traffic movement on railways and 
canals in India. In 1931-32, traffic carried in canals was 
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12,100,019 tons, while those over railways was 99,314,000; 
in 1936-37 that on canal was 13,724,530 and over railways 
1,16,407,000 tons. 

Table XVI A gives us the density of traffic per mile 
of canal and railway. The density of traffic per mile of 
canal was 3686 torts and for railway it was 2699 tons. 

Table XVII gives the comparative figures of canal 
navigation for France and India. In France the traffic per 
mile of canal was 7915 tons, while for India it was only 
3686. 

As far as the Province of Bombay is concerned, except 
the two Gujerat rivers, the Tapti and the Narmada, there 
is hardly any river at present which is navigable to a 
great extent. As far as the Madras is concerned, the faci- 
lities for river transport are as follows : — 


1 . 

Godavari Canal 

500 miles 

(about) 

2. 

Dummagudan „ 

2 

11 

99 

3. 

Godavari River 

188 

11 

19 

4. 

Krishna Canal 

400 

11 

91 

5. 

Buckingham Canal 

258 

91 

11 

6. 

Vedernaray^n „ 

35 

99 

11 

7. 

K. C. Canal 

73 

99 

99 

8. 

West Coast Canal 





and connecting 
backwaters : 

400 

« i 

i * 



1856 




There is not much scope for improving items 1 to 7. 
Proposals are in hand for item No. 8, but no definite deci- 
sion has been taken. The facilities for an efficient water 
transport service in the province consists in the proper 
maintenance of the water channel, wharves, godowns, 
cranes, and other equipment, and the provision for the 
efficient lights. It is also necessary that signal stations be 
provided for. Where a river channel is liable to be silted 
up, it is necessary to provide adequate dredging facilities 
to maintain a good navigable channel throughout the year. 
Navigation would,* of course, be impeded during periods 
of floods in any river liable to such occurrence, but that 
would be a very transitory impediment, and need not 
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hinder the planning authority from developing that form 
of transport if they think it otherwise suitable. 

In*the U. P. with the single exception of the Gogra 
river and the Ganges below Allahabad, the rivers of the 
Province do not lend themselves to wgiter transport. The 
Upper Ganges Canal and the Agra Canals were originally 
designed to serve the dual purpose of irrigation as well 
as navigation. With the increase of railway communi- 
cations and thanks to the competition of that favoured form 
of transport, inland water transport, despite this very low 
rates charged, languished. 

With the recent growth of motor transport inland 
navigation is likely to be affected adversely. Navigation 
on the upper and lower Ganges Canal is now confined to 
the following reaches : 

(a) Lower Ganges Canal, 

i. Main line head to mile 34. 

ii. Couper Branch Mile 70. 

(Kenansa) to mile 135. 

(b) Upper Ganges Canal Head to mile 87. 

There is very little scope for any appreciable exten- 
sion of navigation along the canals of the U. P. because of 
the fact that the whole of the province is traversed by a 
vast net-work of railways, and a rapid development of road 
motor transport, which would make the water transport 
uneconomic in comparison. All available facilities, how- 
ever, on the perennial rivers of the Province, like the 
Ganges and the Jumna, should be utilised to the full under 
a properly planned distribution of traffic. 

River Navigation in U. P. 

The main rivers are the Ganges, the Jamuna, the Gomti 
and the Gogra. During the whole period from about 
October till April, the entire supplies flowing in the Ganges, 
the Jamuna and the Sarda are diverted, at the various 
headworks, into canals for irrigation. For purposes of 
navigation they may be regarded as providing very limited 
facilities in the central and western parts of the province 
in which are concentrated the industrial and commercial 
centres. Supplies in the Gomti and the Gogra are not 
liable to such violent fluctuations but unfortunately the 
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Gomti rises only in the Pilbhit district and the Gogra flows 
through the Terai and the semi-terai belts for most of its* 
length. Neither of these rivers traverses any industrial or 
commercial areas which could take advantage of such 
navigational facilities as they provide. Lesser rivers of 
the provinces are net suitable for navigation for the greater 
part of the year, because they are dry in some parts and 
also in the cold weather. Another difficulty is the instabi- 
lity of the beds of large rivers, which, particularly in 
Bengal, are constantly and suddenly shifting. This natu- 
rally, discourages any considerable investment of capital 
on their development as arterial transport facilities. 

Bengal has got excellent riverine transport service for 
which there are boats and steamers which regularly ply. 
Facilities for an efficient water transport curtailed owing 
to silting up of rivers at many places. The aggregate 
length of the canals, canalised rivers, and channels open 
to navigation is about 1184 miles, inclusive of the Sun- 
derbans. Both the principal Bengal ports — Calcutta and 
’Chittagong — are river ports; and their example may serve 
to show the possibility of developing other inland centres, 
like Patna, as great river ports. 

In Sind, the Indus, used to be the main highway of 
commerce right upto Attock from the sea, until very recent 
times. Even now, its use as a means of transport is by 
no means insignificant, though the construction of the 
Sukkur Barrage has created a physical obstruction to the 
movement of traffic on the river. The railways on either 
bank of the Indus and a fair service of roads serve to dis- 
courage further the revival of river navigation. But the 
great length of the river, and its new channels constructed 
for irrigation offer a considerable promise, which needs to 
be fully explored. 

In Bihar, the Patna and Arrah Canals provide inland 
water transport facilities. The river Ganges is an import- 
ant means of communication between the U. P. on the 
West and Bengal, Assam and the sea on the East. Water 
transport being relatively slow, may not be suitable for 
costly articles; but for cheaper and heavier goods, it has 
great possibilities in this Province. Cargo and passenger 
steamers ply regularly along the Ganges even now from 
Benares through Patna right down to Calcutta, while Son 
and the Gogra have also possibilities for similar develop- 
ment. 
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India has a coast line of 4,000 miles. The total value 
•of her coastal trade for 1936-37 was Rs. 1,65,48,88,000. 
Table £VIII gives the value of coastal trade for different 
years.Total number of passengers carried in Native pas- 
senger ships for short voyages along the coast in India 
and Burma is shown in table XIX and for long voyages 
in table XX. 

The total value of the foreign sea-borne trade of India 
is given in Table XXIII. In 1924-25, the value of the sea- 
borne trade was Rs. 7,579,730,000 and in 1936-37 it was 
Rs. 3,759,237.000. It has been estimated that the share 
of Indian ships in the foreign trade for the year 1936-37 
was 1.1 per cent; that of British vessels 64.8 per cent; that 
of Native Craft 6 per cent, and other foreign vessels 
33.5 per cent.* 

It is very difficult to get the figures for the total ship- 
ping earnings, and the figures (57 crores, out of which 50 
crores is carried away by foreign steamship companies) 
computed by Mr. Haji in the Economics of Indian Ship-, 
ping are more or less out of date. But we can say, that * 
the share of Indians in the coastal trade has increased. 
The earnings of the Scindia Steam Navigation Co. have 
increased from Rs. 87,24,051 in 1934-35 to Rs. 137,57,700 
in 1938-39. (Table XXII). But the position of Indians in 
carrying overseas trade is the same.** 

The total value of Government’s stores imported, 
exported and re-exported to and from British India is 
given in Table XXIV. In 1924-25 it was Rs. 8,80,66,000 
and in 1936-37 it was Rs. 2,50,49,000. 

Looking at the above figures of available carriage of 
goods and passengers one may well wonder about the 
absence of Indian Mercantile Marine. 

The handicaps in the development of Indian Mercantile 
Marine are many. The chief of them is the opposition of 
the foreign shipping concerns with secure financial back- 
ground and now operating and enjoying practical mono- 

* Review of Trade of India. 

**In the last two or three years 40 per cent of the 
earnings of coastal traffic in freight has gone to the Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co. 10 per cent to the Asiatic Steam 
Navigation Co. and 50 per cent to foreign shipping com- 
panies. Mr. Master gives figures to disprove this statement. 
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poly of Government as well as private business. The 
‘Deferred Rebates’ System also hinders the development ofi 
Indian Mercantile Marine. Attitude of the Government 
which in all other countries is sympathetic, nay patron- 
ising, is of simple inactivity in India. Controlled by for- 
eigners as it is, it always pursues the policy dictated by 
English financial interests. It has failed in its duty to 
satisfy the aspirations of Indians to have their own mer- 
cantile marine. Mr. Master says that counties should be 
given to ship-building industries, also. Government official 
should be asked to travel by Indian ships. 

By importing and exporting Government stores in 
Indian owned vessels and assuring Indians their full sup- 
port in the enterprise, by giving bounties to ship-building 
industries, assuring them of contracts of carrying mails, 
the Government can help Indians to develop their own 
mercantile marine sufficient to meet all the needs of our 
overseas commerce. 

, Table XXVI gives the number of companies engaged 
* in navigation, by provinces. There were 36 navigation 
companies having the authorised capital of Rs. 32,03,55,000 
and paid-up capital of Rs. 26,177,747; Companies working 
in India, but incorporated elsewhere were 9 in number 
having an authorised c&pital of £56,339,582 and paid-up 
capital of £ 14,535,032. 

Table XXV gives the details of the extent of ship- 
building industry in India. In 1917-18 the total number 
of ships built at Indian ports was 142 with a total tonnage 
of 11,808; in 1936-37 it was 55 with a total tonnage of 2418. 
The industry has been virtually killed; and the efforts now 
reported as being made to revive it will need every atten- 
tion and fostering care from the Planning Authority. 

Compared with other countries Air Transport Facili- 
ties are very inadequate in this country. PYom Table 
XXVII we see that the mileage of air routes in Great 
Britain, France and U.S.A. was 11,670; 21,450; and 47,667 
in 1933 respectively, while in India it was only 5180. 

The position did not improve much even in 1937 when 
air route mileage for Grt. Britain, France, U.S.A. and India 
was 26,679, 38,750; 63,656 and 83,25 respectively. 

Table XXXVI gives the names of the operating com- 
panies in India and Burma. While Table XXXVII gives. 
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their capital. The total authorised capital of the Air 
Transport Companies registered in India was Rs. 46,30,000, 
wliile subscribed capital was 26,32,708. In addition to 
these Irihian Companies there are operating in India 
through services run by foreign companies. The British 
regular air transport services carried 79,100 and 243,805 
passengers in 1933 and 1937 respectively. The external 
mails carried by them in the same, years were 85 and 667 
tons respectively. Table XXVIII gives the details of miles 
flown, passengers, mails carried, etc. in different years. In 
•recent years, until interrupted by the war, this form of 
transport registered very rapid growth; and gave a great 
promise of still more rapid and accelerating expansion. 
Mileage flown, number of passengers and mails carried by 
internal regular air services in India and Burma are given 
in Table XXIX. 

In 1937, the number of miles flown was 622,193, 
passengers carried 1,178 and 61.2 tons of mails. 

Table XXXIII gives us details of the exports and im- 
ports of general merchandise, precious stones, bullion and 
currency note at Karachi and Rangoon. The total value 
of exports and imports at these two places for the years 
1931-33 was Rs. 104,37,498 and in 1937 it was 105,51,869. 
Table XXXIV gives the number of ^passengers and weight 
of freight carried by all scheduled air services to and from 
India. Table XXXV gives the total number of passengers 
and amount of freight and mails carried by Tata Sons Ltd., 
Indian National Airways Ltd., Air Services of India, Ltd., 
and Irrawadi Flottilla Airways Ltd. 



CHAPTER II. 


The aim of the Planning Commission being at least to 
double in ten years the total volume of material goods 
produced in the country, the same will have its reaction 
on the transport facilities needed.* The demand for the 
transport facilities will go up, and this may be met 
in one of the two ways, either by better utili- 
zation of the existing facilities or by extending the 
facilities. First, we should try to meet the new 
demand by the better utilization, and internal econo- 
mics, of the existing facilities. And if after all this 
has been achieved further facilities are required, we shall 
have to think which of the several types of transport faci- 
lities mentioned above should be provided; and in what 
proportion, if more than one of these would serve them. 
The suitability of a given form of transport motor, of 
course, vary with the geographical as well as economic 
conditions in each particular region within the country; 
and it will be for the Planning Authority to determine in 
consultation with their expert advisors on the subject, as 
to what particular form of transport needs development 
in a given region and upto what degree. 

The Wedge wood Committee has rightly observed that 
even with the expected increase in traffic in future, the 
existing railway facilities are sufficient. The stock of the 
locomotives is excessive. The stock of carriages also is 
high, and should be more than equal to the requirements 
of a normally increasing traffic. 

In the case of wagons the stock seems to be higher 
than needed for the present traffic and its likely growth, 
with the planning of transport facilities, establishing 
storage centres for goods to be marketed at various places, 
within each region its own produce as far as possible and 
other such organisation, the existing wagons could be 
better utilised. 

We have at present a high percentage of wagons and 
locomotives awaiting repairs, which proportion can easily 
be reduced. Other similar economies and savings already 
suggested by expert committees, and listed below by way 
of illustration, will serve to show the margin already avail- 

*Mr. Master asks to what extent it is intended to 
increase the number of ships in the country. 
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able in the existing railway facilities to deal with increased 
, traffic without further capital investment in this enter- 
prise. 

As far as the motor transport is concerned, we have, 
where there are motorable roads, many services running 
without being properly co-ordinated, and carefully planned 
so as to render a real service to the economy of the region 
served, and also make a profit for themselves. The ser- 
vices are run by small men as a rule, with one or two vehi- 
cles at most, without any proper facility for repairs, with- 
out any reasonable provision for depreciation, without any 
forethought about the kind of traffic to be carried, its 
volume and regularity. Naturally, therefore, these ser- 
vices are not remunerative to their owners, nor helpful to 
the community they serve. They work unavoidably on a 
basis of cut-throat competition in order to attract traffic 
with uneconomic fares as much as possible. Many buses 
run empty. So too is the case with the lorries. Under a 
proper plan of national economy, the existing motor trans- 
port facilities will be so co-ordinated, inter se, and with 
other forms of transport and so worked and developed a£ 
to be able to cope with the increased traffic in passengers 
as well as freight very profitably as well as economically. 

The existing rates and fares on road transport, as well 
as on the railways competing, have been framed with a 
view rather to help the experts of the country, than the 
industries, or producers within the country. Rates to 
Ports are more favourable than between two inland cen- 
tres within the same distance. 

This problem perhaps may be due to the fact that the 
principal Ports are connected by railways in such a man- 
ner that foreign trade should converge to and be concen- 
trated in as few centres for export and import as possible. 
This reduces the number of outlets for the produce of the 
land, and consequently the existing rates and fares on 
Indian Railways are. calculated to meet all operating ex- 
penses including interest on the capital at charge and in 
addition to make a contribution to the Central Revenues 
as settled in 1924. Compared with other countries they 
may be low in absolute money costs; but taking into con- 
sideration the poverty of the people, they bear heavily. 

As the capital invested in these Railways is very heavy 
there is the necessity of comparatively higher fares and 
rates than the productive capacity of the people can bear. 
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And as the central finances have been charged with heavy 
non-productive expenditure, a substantial contribution 
from the railways is inevitable. But we should try to uti- 
lise the existing facilities more intensively, thereby 
spreading over the heavy overhead costs to many units. 
Intensive use of all available material and rigid economics 
in its working will help to reduce high charges. It may 
be mentioned in passing that because of the high capital 
investment on the Indian State Railways, other forms of 
alternative and competing transport service, which may 
be more in accord with the country’s needs cannot be de- 
veloped, lest the profits of the Railways be endangered. 
Even radical improvements on Railways themselves, — e.g. 
substitution of electricity for steam power or of aluminium 
for steel in rolling stock, — cannot be easily undertaken for 
the same reason. Railways are, therefore, likely to prove 
more uneconomic and burdensome from the standpoint of 
planned national economy, than might appear from their 
rates and fares. 

We have to consider the problem, whether Railway 
rates should indirectly, if not directly, aid India’s produc- 
tive organisation, in agriculture as well as industries. The 
problem involves the question whether the Railway rates 
should be a price for service rendered, or a tax levied by a 
sovereign authority for its general needs. In the larger 
interests of the country, and taking a long range point of 
view, the Railway rates must be normally regarded, and 
framed as a price for the service rendered. Railways must 
be run on strict commercial principles, and if, after meet- 
ing all the obligations, we find a surplus remaining, then 
the weak, but important from the community’s point of 
view, should be helped by quoting lower rates, granting 
rebates, etc. 

Railway rate making, under Planned Economy, would 
thus be considered from the standpoint, mainly of aiding 
the fulfilment of the Plan. Thanks to the resulting in- 
crease in the total volume of production, which the Plan 
aims at bringing about, there will be increased demand for 
Transport Service. The general reorganisation or recons- 
truction effected by the Plan, — e.g. by a compulsory and 
universal system of education for all children of school- 
going age adding immensely to the number of children in 
school, and the consequent increase in their demand for 
transport service; or the increase in industrial employment 
and the consequent transfer of population from agriculture 
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to industry in appreciable proportion — will also work in 
the same direction. To a large extent, the Railways can 
meet tips increased demand by a better, more economic 
and more efficient use of the existing material and 
equipment. To some extent the railway service would 
have to be supplemented by improved or increased road 
facilities. Some relief, again, will be afforded to the Rail- 
ways by the more intensive use of the existing inland 
water transport facilities, and the development of new ones 
wherever the same could be developed with economy and 
safety. And only when all these considerations and ex- 
pedients have been fully taken into account and disposed 
of, will it be possible to decide as to where, and how much, 
additional railway facility is to be provided in response to 
the needs of the Planned Economy. Exactly in what pro- 
portion new roads and better road transport facilities must 
be provided to supplement or substitute the Railway trans- 
port, and in what proportion or what parts of the country 
water transport will be developed and provided, and what 
traffic assigned to it, will, of course, rest with the National, 
Planning Authority to decide, after allowing for all consi- * 
derations bearing upon the requirements of Planned 
Economy. 

Having a coastline of something like 4000 miles in 
length, India has great advantages for developing coastal 
transport. But due to the indifference of Government, — 
perhaps intentional, — the development of ports in India 
except the five major ports, has been neglected. The result 
is that so many of them have silted up. Now to open them 
up again would mean considerable capital expenditure. 
The development of this alternative might occasion a com- 
petition with railways which also Government would not 
quite like. Travel and carriage by sea being relatively 
cheap, it is necessary, from the point of view of the rela- 
tively poorer traffic or traveller, to develop this form of 
transport as an integral part of the Planned National 
Economy, wherever the necessary facility is available. 

People in the Konkan Coast, for example, being too 
poor to pay bus or railway charges have to go without 
transport facilities in the absence of suitable and regular 
coastal transport facilities. 

Under the Planned Economy, artd national self-suffi- 
ciency as our ideal we have to take into consideration the 
extent of the requirements of transport facilities for our 
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overseas trade as well as passenger traffic. The construc- 
tion of an adequate Mercantile Marine,— adequate both for 
coastal as well as for overseas service,— and the develop- 
ment of that form of transport facility, Indian owned and 
Indian managed, will likewise be a matter for the con- 
sideration of the Planning Authority. 



CHAPTER III. 


In providing adequate transport facilities under Plan- 
ned Economy, we shall have to take into consideration 
the existing volume, variety and investment in such faci- 
lities the nature and volume of traffic *to be provided for, 
the possibilities of nationalisation and co-ordination in the 
existing transport system and the geography or topography 
of the place. * 

Railway facilities are costly in relation to the small 
unit size of operation in this country, whether in agricul- 
ture or industry. These can, therefore, be best adapted to 
the traffic in larger unit consignments, for longer distances 
as unit hauls, and relatively more valuable in character. 
The Planning Authority would have to make the neces- 
sary adjustment, and arrange for a co-ordinated distribu- 
tion of the entire traffic, if this principle and the criteria 
for its adoption are adopted. Motor transport facilities by 
road will have to be developed, so as to provide a form # 
of transport more in keeping with the scale of production *• 
by the average Indian agriculturist. This will mean con- 
structing additional roads all over the country, whether as 
feeders to railways, or in addition and by way of supple- 
menting the railway. Before constructing roads, a Plan 
will have to be prepared as to where and how much road 
facility is needed; how they are to be co-related to other 
forms of transport, in what way, and by what agency, 
these roads, and their equipment with the necessary vehi- 
cles, etc., to be provided; and by what authority the entire 
road transport service is to be operated. 

A well-organised automobile industry plant is an 
absolute necessity for planned economy in India. Such 
an industry established in the country, will not only pro- 
vide cheaper buses and lorries, but also provide more 
appropriate transport facilities in accordance with the 
scale of operations in India. To avoid needles competition 
between these two forms of transport, i.e. Roads and Rail- 
ways, — it will be necessary to distribute or allocate to each 
the traffic which is appropriate, as noted above. 

As far as the extension and development of river, or 
inland water transport facilities are concerned, all the 
provincial governments are of opinidn that the existing 
facilities should be improved first, before thinking of 
jnpking any extensions, by widening, dredging the rivers 
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or constructing new navigation channels, and providing 
signal stations, etc. The existig facilities need improve* 
ments, and should be used intensively pending (develop- 
ment of new ones. 

As illustration of this remark, it may be added that 
there are great possibilities for the development of river 
transport in the Province of Bombay. Both Surat and 
Broach are situated on big rivers which could be made 
sufficiently navigable for big boats to come into the cities. 
There may be possibilities of making cross channels con- 
necting the rivers which flow into the sea. The city of 
Ahmedabad could be linked up with the Bay of Cambay. 

In Madras there is not much scope for improving the 
Godavari, Dummagudam, Kistna, and other canals, except 
on the Godavari for a short distance inland and the West 
Coast canals and connecting backwaters. 

In Bengal facilities for water transport are restricted 
owing to the constant shifting of river-beds, and silting 
up of rivers at many places. If sufficient care is taken of 
the river system, it would be possible to develop and 
increase these possibilities by maintaining adequate chan- 
nels in the existing rivers, or making navigation canals 
from those rivers, interlinking the river system, and pro- 
viding ports facilities inland on the rivers. 



CHAPTER IV. 


In^a huge continent like India, commodities have to be 
carried over long distances, and so the transport costs bear 
heavily in the selling price. 

• 

With a proper co-ordination of exchanges within each 
convenient regional unit, the volume of goods to be carried 
over long distances will be reduced very considerably. 
There will be no cross freight charges or needless duplica- 
tion of carriage of the same goods over the same distance. 
If, the principle that from the local produce of each unit, 
the local demand must first be met as far as possible is 
accepted in organising planned economy, we can effectively 
reduce the total transport service needed in proportion to 
the volume of traffic to be carried, and so the aggregate 
cost of that service*. An example may be cited. At pre- 
sent people at Ahmcdabad or nearabout it, may be using 
cotton goods produced not at Ahmedabad, but in Bombay, 
which means unnecessary transport charges, and a social 
waste. Under a carefully organised planned economy,' 
convenient regional units can be set up, each so constructed 
as to have a sufficiently varied produce as well as demand 
for commodities; and services which could make that unit 
fairly self-sufficient or capable of such organisation in 
regard to demand and supply and their co-ordination as 
most efficiently to utilise the transport service. 

This principle has also a bearing on the localisation of. 
industries. If we are going to save needless carriage of 
goods and thereby avoidable transport costs, as far as 
possible, the industries would have to be so located or 
established or developed in such regions as to avoid the 
needless transport of commodities over long distances. 

By establishing markets and storage centres for goods 
to be marketed at convenient spots, we can likewise 
minimise the demand for transport services and reduce the 
pressure on the equipment needed for the same. When 
the rolling stock is available, then stored goods can be 
transported to their destination. In this way we can make 
full use of the rolling stock having thereby little idle 
overhead. 

With the rise in the standard of living, and in the 
increase in the total volume of goods produced in the 
country, the demands for transport facilities will increase; 
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but by co-ordinating and rationalising the service, we can 
keep the pressure down, and not provide increased faci-, 
lities exactly in proportion to the increased volume of 
production. 

By vesting control and management in one Central 
Organisation, we can co-ordinate the various forms of 
transport, allocate to each its share in the carriage of 
goods and passengers, and thereby keep the cost at the 
lowest possible level and yet provide service with the 
widest possible margin. 



CHAPTER V. 


• 

Fr<jm the information given in the first Chapter, it 
would be easy to realise the utter inadequacy of the exist- 
ing air transport facilities in this country. The reasons 
for the lack of development of this form of transport are 
many. The chief of them may be said : — 

(a) to be the high cost of air-carriage. In India, 
this form of transport or carriage of goods is 
hardly yet thought of; while as for passengers, 
aeroplane fares more or less correspond to the 
second class railway fares*, which is not within 
the means of even 5 per cent of the population of 
India. Considering the low purchasing power of 
the people the fares are too high. 

(b) High cost of preparing landing grounds and 
equipment necessary to it, is also responsible for 
the slow development of this form of transport; 

(c) Limited capacity of the aeroplane, which restricts' 
the freight to the minimum is a third factor res- 
ponsible for the slow development. 

(d) Last but not the least is the Government’s apathy. 
In Europe, all the Governments have been subsid- 
ising this form of transport heavily. 

Air Transport has some advantages over other forms 
of transport. 

(a) There is no prepared way, and so no great capi- 
tal investment for the landing grounds, which 
means no expenditure on maintenance of track, 
etc. like railways, or highways; 

(b) Unlike other forms of transport, it is less hampered 
by topography . of the country. For a railway, 
tunnels, bridges, etc. have to be built, while for 
the air routes no such things are required. 

The high speed that can be attained by an aero- 
plane is also a great advantage in its favour. 
A cruising speed of 116 miles per hour is an 
ordinary thing. Especially in countries of long 
distances, this factor is of great importance. 

* Fare between Bhavnagar & Bombay by air ; Rs. 35. 

By railway 2nd Class Rs. 29. 
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(c) In India, another factor which is favourable to 
the development of this form of transport is, fairly 
good and regular weather conditions. In Europe, 
the uncertainty of weather is a great hampering 
factor for regular services. 

India being a land of large distances there is great 
room for further development of this form of transport. 
Chief cities or centres of population can be linked with 
regular air services, and so relieve congestion on the rail- 
roads. 

As regards the personnel required to man these ser- 
vices, while doing the utmost intensively to train up air 
pilots, for some years we may have to employ foreign 
experts. Government should establish Aeronautical train- 
ing colleges, and the existing flying clubs should be more 
liberally subsidised; for training Indians in all branches of 
Aeronautics and the art of flying for all purposes. 

As regards the ownership of this form of transport, 
at the present time, it is in private hands, subsidised by 
government. But we think that as there are yet not many 
vested interests in this form of transport, it would be more 
economical for the State to own and operate it. 

We must have an Air Transport Board for all India 
which will own and manage this form of transport on 
behalf of the State. 

As regards the capital required for organising and 
developing this service, it may easily be raised by issuing 
bonds on State guarantee. 

If from the beginning we are careful, the task of co- 
ordination will be easy, eliminating thereby the possibility 
of cut-throat competition, duplication of services, and other 
wasteful methods. We can plan the routes according to 
the requirements of each place and provide adequate equip- 
ment to operate it. 

If we decide to start in India these industries which 
provide all the equipment needed for our varied Transport 
Service, the first question will be with regard to finance. 

These industries must be State enterprises; and the 
capital needed to establish them must be provided by 
either funds specifically borrowed on the collective secu- 
rity of the country in the form of Bonds repayable by 
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equal instalments over 30 years; or by utilising such float- 
frig funds at the disposal of Government as the Post Office 
Savings-Banks Deposits. 

The next question is in regard to location of such in- 
dustries. As far as the railways are dbncerned, we have 
workshops existing at several centres in the country, which 
can be expanded to meet the new requirements. In general, 
the new workshops may be established wherever there are 
suitable facilities available in regard to the raw materials, 
power, skilled labour and the like. The automobile 
industry, now may be located in one centre, like 
Bombay or Calcutta, where the import of any materials 
needed for such manufacture may be easily available; so 
also as regards cycle factory or aeroplane making estab- 
lishments. If these are all State industries there would be 
no fear of cut-throat competition nor any difficulty of an 
assured market. Financial aid, fiscal protection, supply of 
skilled labour and other conditions needed to stimulate 
these new enterprises will also be much more easily and 
readily provided to State enterprise than to private enter- 
prise in such Key Industries. 

Once these new industries are established as public 
ventures, under the supreme control and management of 
the Indians there would be no difficulty in securing the 
necessary skilled help of experts from abroad if necessary. 

If, inspite of our recommendations above, these indus- 
tries have to be left in private hands, we must never- 
theless insist upon the most rigid possible control and regu- 
lation of such industries by the State in regard to the 
personnel they employ, the prices they charge, and the 
materials they use. 

As already remarked above, 

(a) the exact extent to which the railway transport 
system is to be expanded to meet the demands of 
planned economy in India, and also the particular 
form or place in which such increased railway 
facilities are to be provided, as well as the degree 
of improvement in the existing service required; 

• 

(b) the nature and scope of the improved or increased 
road facilities are to be supplied in accordance 

. • with the programme of planned national economy; 
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(c) the manner, time and place of developing the aif 
transport service, including the machines, ground 
equipment, trained personnel ; 

(d) and the productive, manufacturing industries 
needed for the supply of all plant and accessories 
for such services; must be determined by the 
Planning Commission or the authority entrusted 
with the execution of the Plan. We have neither 
the means nor the time at our disposal, nor are 
we as a sub-committee competent, to make all the 
complex, varied and technical investigations neces- 
sary for preparing such a precise programme in 
full details. 



CHAPTER VI. 

• India has been up to now, importing all goods and 
machinery connected with transport industries. At the 
most our workshops did the work of putting together stan- 
dardised parts. All railway materials, wagons, loco- 
motives, carriages, etc. are mainly imported and not made 
in India. 

The total value of these imports was Rs. 11,049,000 in 
1936-37. A small beginning has recently been made in 
regard to construction of locomotives for metre-gauge lines 
at Ajmer; and a more ambitious State-owned plant for 
broad-gauge lines is under consideration. The capital cost 
of setting up such a Plant would be, as now estimated, 
Rs. over 50 lakhs. 

The reasons for this backwardness are many. The 
chief of them may be mentioned as the apathy of Govern- 
ment and consequently the absence of an assured market, 
even if private enterprise could put forward some demand, 
Government have a buyer’s monopoly, and, without their 
support no locomotive factory could hope to survive.' 
Needless to add, these establishments must be State-owned 
and managed. 

As regards the automobile industry, the conditions are 
practically the same. No regular plant for automobile 
production exists in India. Only the work of building 
bodies for buses and lorries is done in India. All the 
machines, and accessories are imported. This industry has 
great prospects in view of the various road development 
schemes; which will have to be carried out under the plan. 
As recommended by the Engineering Industries Sub-Com- 
mittee a fully equipped uptodate automobile plant in 

India would cost Rs crores* by way 

of capital investment, which the State can easily provide. 
It can produce 30,000 vehicles per annum of all sizes, and 
for all purposes, reduce the cost of a standard vehicle to 
Rs. l,000j- or 1,500|- and so give an impetus to the growth 
of this industry and to the development of road transport 
service which would be indispensable in planned economy. 

The ship-building industry can claim to have small 
repair workshops at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. They 
can also build launches or small ships. The maximum size 
of launches or ships which can be ‘constructed by these 

♦Figures not supplied by the Sub-Committee. 
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establishments in Bombay will not exceed 200 ft. In length 
and 800 tons in capacity. In Madras vessels upto 40 tons 
are built at Nagapatam for local ports and coastal use?. 
Large boats of about 50 tons and below are constructed 
at Calicut. Messrs. Brunton & Co., Ltd., Cochin, have 
built and are still building motor launches, tugs, rowing 
boats, barges and sailing boats. In Bengal, country boats 
are manufactured in some places, and large boats which 
sometimes ply the sea coasts are also manufactured where 
there is an approach to the sea.* Now, the Scindia Co. pro- 
pose to start ship-building industry. 


♦Information based on the replies of various Provincial 
Governments to N. P. C. Questionnaire. 
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TABLE I. 


Railway route mileage in India open for traffic 


Year 


Miles. 

1921-22 


37,266 

1923-24 


38,039 

1925-26 


38,579 

1927-28 


39,712 

1929-30 


41,724 

1931-32 

* 

42,813 

1933-34 


42,953 

1935-36 

• m 

43,118 

1936-37 


43,128 


Table II 

i 


Total Railway mileage, miles of line per 100 sq. miles, and 
inhabitants per line of one mile in different countries 

Country. Total Rly. 

mileage. 

Miles of line per 
100 sq. miles. 

Inhabitants per 
mile of line. 

U. S. A. 238,829 

6.9 

573 

U. K. 20,080 

22.5 

2233 

Belgium 6,470 

54.9 

1250 

France 26,427 

12.4 

1585 

Italy 14,220 

11.8 

3023 

Germany (1933) 42,299 

23.2 

1565 

India 43,128 

2.3 

8181 


♦* Figures based on the figures given in Statesman’s Year 
Book. 
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Table III 

• Number of passengers and freight carried by Indian 
• Railways 


fear. 

No. of passengers £oods carried. (1000 

carried. (1000) tons) 

1921-22 

5,69,684 


90,042 


1923-24 

5,96,277 


98,078 


1925-26 

6,27,456 


106,351 


1927-28 

6,51,331 


118,257 


1929-30 

6,48,105 


119,186 


1931-32 

5,28,710 


99,314 


1933-34 

5,12,846 


102,894 


1935-36 

5.26,843 


115,506 


1936-37 

5,22,076 


116,407 



Table 

IV. 



Railway Statistics Suihmary 1. 

Total capital at charge, gross earnings, working expenses, net earn- 
ings, percentage of net earning on capital at charge and percentage of 
gross working expenses to gross earnings for all Railways 

Year 

Capital Gross 

at charge earnings 

Its. (000) Its. (000) 

Working 
expenses 
Us. (000) 

Net. % of 

earnings net 

Rs. (000) earnings 
on 

capital 

outlay 

% of 
work- 
ing 
expen- 
ses to 
gross 
earn- 
ings 

1919-20 

5,66,37,77 89,15,32 

50,65,65 

384,967 6.80 

56.81 

1924-25 

7,33,37,38 114,75,20 

69,36,63 

453,852 6.19 

60.45 

1929-30 

8,56,74,62 116,08,14 

75,48,61 

405,963 4.74 

65.02 

1934-35 

8,85,47,18 102,81.07 

70,60,18 

322,089 3.64 

68.67 

1935-36 

8,79,57,33 103,84,17 

70,93,88, 

329,029 3.74 

68.31 

1936-37 

8,80,12,80 108,06,73 

69,92,81 

381,392 4.33 

68.74 
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Table V. 

Financial Results in respect of Railways owned by the 

State. f 


Description* 1927-28 1929-30 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Mileage 28,086 30.878 

31,619 

31,732 

31,729 

Capital (in crores) at 
charge at the end of 
the year 

722 

778 

787 

789 

789 

Rs. | 

fin lakh) 





Gross traffic receipts 

103,43 

102.70 

90.20 

90,65 

95,48 

Operating Expenses 

53, 06 

55,59 

5 0,27 

50,87 

50,22 

Depreciation Fund 

11,38 

12,59 

13,72 

13,25 

13,15 

Net Traffic Receipts 

38,99 

34,52 

26,21 

26,53 

32,11 

Net misc. receipts after 
deducting misc. charges 
and surplus profits 
payable to companies 

—87 

2 

53 

87 

—9 

Net Revenue 

38,12 

34,50 

26,74 

27,40 

32,02 

Interest charges 

27,27 

30,46 

31,80 

31,39 

30,81 

Surplus 

10,85 

4,04 

— 5,06 

—3,99 

1.21 

Paid as contributions 
to general revenues 

0,28 

0,12 

— 

— 

— 

Transferred to Rly. 
Reserve Fund 

4,57 - 

-2,08 

— 

— 

— 

Ratio of working expenses 
(excluding depreciation 

fund) to Gross Traffic 
Receipts 

51.3p.c. 

54.1p.c. 

54.7p.c. 

54.9p.c. 

51.4p.c. 

Ratio of working expenses 
(including depreciation 

fund) to gross traffic 
receipts 

62.3p.c. 

66.4p.c. 

67.9p.C. 

69.5p.C. 

65.2p.c. 


Ratio of Net Traffic Re- 
ceipts to capital at charge 5.4p.c. 4.4p.c. 3.3p.c. 3.4p.c. 4.2p.c. 
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Table VI. 

Mileage of metalled and un metalled roads in various Provinces 

for the year 1936-3?. 


Province. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Sind 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 

Bihar 

Orissa 

C. P. & Berar 

Assam 

N. W. F. P. 

Baluchistan 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Kathiawar States 


Metalled Roads 
(Miles) 

25,085 

11,141 

594 

553 

10,199 

5,410 

4,068 

2,156 

6,005 

913 

• 

1,428 

2,657 

420 

280 

583 

1,022 

Total : 76,469 


Unmetalled Roads 
(Miles) 

• 14,317 

10,923 

11,601 

89,815 

24,988 

20,314 

. 26,905 

2,641 

3,750 

7,832 

2,537 

4,844 

197 

855 

132 

336 

2,21,601 


Table VIA. 

The average road mileage for every 100 sq. miles of the total area and 
for every 100,000 of the population 


Per 100 sq. miles of Total Per 100,000 of population 
area, — miles. miles. 

Metalled 4.5 28.0 

Unmetalled 12.8 55.5 

*2 , 
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Table VI. B. 

Area, population and Roads to the end of 1938. 

Province Area Population Total mileage Municipal 

Sq. miles. of roads P.W.D. Roads. 

and Dist. Boards.* miles, 
(miles) 


Madras 

142,277 

46,740,107 

37,894 

3351 

Bombay 

77.221 

17,992,053 

18,520 

2108 

Bengal 

77,521 

50,1 14,002 

39,800 

3405 

U. P. 

10 G ,248 

48,408,763 

32,281 

3350 

Bihar 

69,348 

25,727,500 

23,594 

312 

Punjab 

99,200 

23,580,852 

24,532 

2573 

C. P. 

99,920 

15,507,723 

9,046 

935 

Assam 

55,014 

8,622,251 

10,618 

821 

Sind 

46,378 

3,877,070 

11,827 

2409 

Orissa 

13,706 

5,306,142 

4,671 

276 

N. W. F. P. 

13,518 

2,425,076 

3,466 

261 

States 

712,508 

81,310,845 


61823 — 

Cantonments 



4,001 


Minor Administrations: 


4,344 

344 

• Includes every kind of roads. 




(Taken from the pamphlet published by I.R.T.D.A. Ltd.) 



Table VI. C. 

Road Mileage according to Classes 
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TABLE XVI 

Traffic Movements on Railways & Canals in India 


Year 

Traffic on canals. 
Tons. 

Weight of goods carried 
by railways in tons. 

1931-32 

12,100,019 

99,314,000 

1933-34 

1 1,688,370 

102,894,000 

1935-36 

13,373,318 

115,506,000 

1936-37 

13,724,530 

116,407,000 


TABLE XVI A 

Density of traffic Density of traffic 

per mile of canal per mile of line. 

Tons 3,686 Tons 2,699 


TABLE XVII 

Canal Navigation — Comparative Traffic Density 

Country Year Length Tonnage of Traffic per 

total traffic mile. 

France 1935 6,036 47,775,00 47,915 

India 1936.37 3,721 137,245,30 36,856 

India has a coast line of 4,000 miles. The total value 
of coastal trade for different years is given below. 


TABLE XVIII 


1917-18 

Rs. (1000) 

1,30,97,54 

1919-20 


2,23,19,54 

1924-25 


2,11,54,33 

1929-30 

t 

2,03,25,39 

«L 934-35 


1,67,33,92 

1935-36 


1,61,84,59 

1936-37 

• 

1,65,48,88 


(Statistical Abstract of India) 
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TABLE XIX. 


Number of passengers carried in Native Passenger Ships i 


Year. 

Total to ports within 

Total to Port 


, the province. 

in India. 

1924-25 

114,27,848 

649,941 

1934-35 

10,33,811 

484,454 

.1935-36 

10,53,733 

478,441 

1936-37 

10,68,292 

464,720 


TABLE XX. 


Passengers 

carried by Native Passenger Ships 

on 

long voyages outside India 

« 

. 4 

Year 


Passengers 

1924-25 


28,376 

1934-35 


33,303 

1935-36 


48,038 

1936-37 


50,562 


TABLE XXI 


The following table gives the number of Haj pilgrims 

Year 


Pilgrims 

' 1924-25 


4,970 

1935-36 


26,186 

1936-37 


22,156 


TABLE XXII. 

Statement showing the total cargo and passengers 
carried on the coast of India, Burma and Ceylon and pil- 
grims carried between India and Jeddah and the total 
freight and passage money earned by (Scindia) during 
the years 1934 - 35 , 1935 - 36 , 1936 - 37 , 1937 - 38 , and 1938 - 39 . 


Year 

Cargo carried 
on the coast 
in tons. 

Passengers 
carried 
on the 
coast. 

Pilgrims 
carried between 
India and 
Jeddah 

Total freight and 
Passenger 
nioney 
earned 

1934-35 

11,07,901 

57,859 

nil 

Rs. 87,24,051 

1935-36 

11,18,850 

58,476 

nil 

Rs. 93,32,562 

1936-37 

12,78,688 ‘ 

56,612 

nil 

Rs. 113,58,035 

1937-38 

11,49,493 

54,502 

6,258 

Rs. 124,52,307 

1938-39 

14,16,950 

57,147 

8,720 

Rs. 137,57,700 

s 

* 

» 


1 


£ 
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TABLE XXIII 

The total value of foreign sea-borne trade is given 
in the table 




1 

ft 

(Rs. 1,000) 

Year 

Exports 

Imports 

Total 

1924-25 

40,54,108 

35,25,022 

75,79,730 

1929-30 

32,41,330 

27,75,394 

00,16,724 

1*34-35 

21,90,017 

13,97,742 

35,87,759 

1935-30 

2.102,050 

14,42,125 

35,44,781 

1930-37 

23,20,934 

14,32,303 

37,57,237 


TABLE XXIV 


m 

Value of Government Stores imported, exported and 

re' 

-exported to and from British India. 

Year 

Imported 

Exported 

Re-exported 


(Rs. 1,000) 

(Rs. 1000) 

Rs. 1000) 

1924-25 

0,73,83 

2,00,83 

nil 

8,80,00 

1929-50 

8,91,05 

94,77 

1 ,090 

9,96,78 

1 934- ;:> 

2,29,00 

2,478 

339 

2,57,77 

1935-10 

2,34,05 

21,31 

945 

2,64,81 

1930-37 

2,48,08 

970 

205 

2,50,49 


TABLE XXV 




Ships built in Indian 

Ports. 


Year 


No. 

Total Tonnage * * 

1917-18 


142 


11,808 

1924-25 


56 


2,094 

1029-30 


20 


1,017 

1934-35 


53 


2,122 

1935-36 


50 

• 

1,816 

1936-37 


55 


2,418 

• ** Statistical Abstracts for 

Br. India. 


• 
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TABLE XXVI. 


The number of companies engaged in navigation by provinces, 
their authorised, subscribed and paid-up capital in 1934-35.*** 


Province. 

No. 

Authorised 
Capital Rs. 

Subscribed 
Capital Rs. 

Paid-up 
Capital Rs. 

Bombay 

6 

% 

231,00,000 

1,88,85,095 

1,84,00,042 

Bengal 

29 

3162,55,000 

95,52,377 

74,89,540 

Madras 

i 

10,00,000 

4,15,630 

2,88,165 £ 

Total 

36 

3203.55,000 

2.88,53,102 

2,61,77,747 

Number, Description, and capital 
corporated elsewhere than in India but 

(in sterling) of Companies in- 
working in India in 1934-35.**** 

Province 

No. 

Authorised C. 

Paid-up C. Debenture (In 

Bombay 

1 

23,855.005 

20,912,810 

8,487,560 

Bengal 

15 

27,483.587 

20,289,2-13 

(5,047,472 

Total 

19 

50,839.532 

41 ,202.053 

14,535,032 


*** Joint Stock Companies in* Hr. India. P. 12 
**** Ibid Page JO. 


TAIVLtt XXVII 

Mileage of Regular Air Routes 


Year 

Great 

Britain. 

India* 

Br. Common 
Wealth 
of Nations 

l.'.S.A. 

France. 

Germany 

1933 

11,670 

5, ISO 

32,670 

47,6S7 

21,450 

73,228 

1934 

13,750 

5,830 

41,390 

50.800 

21,290 

23,440 

1935 

18,739 

6,395 

53,291 

52,461 

24,451 

22,291 

1936 

23,717 

• 6,483 

68,240 

61,532 

33,798 

23,494 

1937 

26,679 

8,325 

79,875 

63,656 

38,750 

31,880 


\ 


i 
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TABLE XXVm 

British Regular Air Transport Services 


War 

Miles flown. 

Passengers 

Carried. 

Outward Air 

Air Mail Mails 
(External) (Internal) 
tons. tons. 

Total 

Tons 

1933 

2,638,000 

79,100 

85 

86 

171 

1934 

4,557,000 

135,160 

122 

128 

250 

1935 

8,412,000 

200,000 

187 

527 

714 

1936 

9,584,000 

236,300 

325 

652 

977 

1937 

10,783,300 

243,805 

667 

935 

602 


TABLE XXIX 

Internal Regular Air Services in India & Burma 


\ear 

Miles flown. 

Passengers 

carried. 

Mails carried 

tons- • 

1933 

153,680 

155 

10.5 

1934 

345,771 

757 

21.3 

1935 

553,754 

553 

43.4 

1936 

496,539 

349 

49.4 

1937 

622,198 

1,178 

61.2 


TABLE XXX 




Air Mails from India & 

Burma 


Year 

Imperial Airways Ltd. 

& Indian Trans- K, L. M. 

Continental Airways Ltd. 

lbs. lbs. 

Air France Total 

lbs. lbs. 


To the To the To the To the To the To the 
East. West. East. West. East. West. 


1930 

• • 

34,015 

• " 

» • 

• • 

» • 

34,015 

1933 

• 

No Record 

54,178 

1400 

ft • 

424 

. • 

56,062 

1935 

6,677 

93,859 

57 

111 

1087 

124 

101,915 

1936 

11,785 

107,592 

115 

136 

’ 677 

133 

120,438 

1937 

16,550 

124,549 

181 

44 

441 

189 

141,954 
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TABLE XXXI. 

Air Mails to India & Burma 

Year Imperial Airways Ltd. 



& Indian Trans- 

K. 

L. M. 

Air-France 

Total 


continental Airwaya 

Ltd. 







iba. 


lbs. 

lbs 

■ 

lbs. 

Year 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

Total 

the 

the 

the 

the 

the 

the 



West. 

East. 

West. 

Fast. 

West. 

East. 


1930 

39,364 


96 




39,4(10 

1933 

55,195 

No record 4,7.31 

1,319 

834 

268 

62,347 

1935 

90,297 

5,791 

7,111 

6,896 

747 

655 

111,497 

1936 

105,701 

17,265 

10,338 

1,841 

1,101 

736 

136,982 

1937 

123.145 

22.712 

15, OH 

2,164 

2,737 

1,006 

167,578 


TABLE XXX 11. 

Total number of letters carried and brought by all the three 
Companies in, from and to India Is given below. 


Year 

Total Weight lbs. 

1930 

73,475 

1933 

1,18.409 

1935 

2.13,412 

1936 

2,57,420 

1937 

3,09.532 


T1KLK XXXIII. 

Exports and imports of general merchandise. Precious stones, 
bullion and cui rrnry notes at Karachi and Rangoon. 


Year 

Tinpoi 

ts Rs. 

Exports Rs. 

Total Rs. 

1931-33 


63,57,600 

40,79,898 

104,37,498 

1934-35 


45,80,824 

1 ,67,551 


47,48,375 

1936 


80,13, 

3 ! 1 

2,07.S21 


82,81,162 

1937 


101.77. 

206 

3,74,603 

105,51,869 



TABLK XXXIV. 



Fastens 

ers and freight < 

carried by 

all scheduled air 

services 



to 

and from 

India 



Year 

To A 

To & 

Total No. 

Freight 

Frt to 

Total Frt. 


from 

from 

of 

to A from 

& from 

carried to 


Karachi 

. Kan- 

Fasten- 

Karachi. 

Ran- 

& from 



goon 

gers. 


goon. 

India. 

1930 

MS 


148 

. . 

.. 


1935 

1367 

240 

1007 

68,948 

8,751 

77,699 

1936 

1737 

453 

2190 

56,158 

18,366 

74,524 

1937 

1890 

510 

2400 

79,852 

12,708 

92,560 
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TABLE XXXV. 

*Thc table gives the total number of passengers aVul freight and mails 
earned by Tata Sons Ltd., Indian National Airways Ltd., 

Air Services of India Ltd., and Irrawadi Flotilla Airways Ltd. 


Year 

Aircraft 

Mileage. 

No. of Passenger 
Passei?- Miles, 

g^rs. 

Mails south 
<fc north 
bound lbs. 

Frt. 

lbP. 

Ton 

Miles. 

1933 

137.280 

8 5,285 

23,485 

293 

, , 

19.35 

474,006 

74 47,605 

93,532 

439 

159.3 

1937 

505,139 

1238 2,11,780 

1,36,971 

4462 

1358.2 


TABLE XXXVI. 

The Air Craft Operating Companies at the end of 1937 were as follows 


Company. 

India. 

Indian Trans-Continental 
Airways Ltd. 

Tata Sons Ltd. 


Indian National Airways 
Air Services of India 

Indian Air Survey & Trans- 
port Ltd. 

Indian Aviation Development 
Co., Ltd., 

Himalaya Airways Ltd. 

Burma. 

Irrawadi Flotilla & Airways 
Ltd. 


Services or other operations. 

Karachi Singapore (Operated joint- 
ly), with Imperial Airways 
Ltd). 

(i) Karachi-Bombay-Madras. 
(Since extended to Colombo). 

(ii) Bombay-Cannanore-Trivan- 

• drum. (Seasonal, since ex- 
tended to Trichinopoly) . 

(iii) Bombay-Indore-Bhopal- 
Gwalior-Delhi. (Seasonal). 

(iv) Air Charter. 

(i) Karachi-Lahore. 

(ii) Air Charter. 

(i) Bombay-Bhavnagar-Rajkot- 
Porbander. 

(ii) Air Charter. 

Air Survey & Charter. 

Air Charter, Aeronautical Con- 
sultants. 

(i) Hardwar-Ganchar (Irregu- 
lar) 

(il) Air Charter. 

(i) Rangoon-Yenangyaung. 

(ii) Rangoon-Tavoy. 

(iii) Air Charter. 
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TABLE XXXVII. 
Capital of all the companies 


Company. Authorised C. Subscribed C. Paicf-up C. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Indian Trans-Continental 
Airways Ltd. 

10,00,000 

10,00,000 

10,00,000 

Indian National Airways 

30,00,000 

12,32,388 

11,31,818 

Indian Air Survey 
& Transport 

20,00,000 

2,00,220 

2,00,220 

Himalaya Air Transport 
Survey 

3,00,000 

2,00,000 

1,00,000 

Irrawadi Flotilla & Air- 
ways Ltd. 

i, 40, 00,000 

- . 

• • 

Total 

1,63,00,000 

2(3,32, 70S 

24,32,038 


Indian Aviation Development Co., Ltd. Figures Not Available 

Air Services of India Ltd. 

The number of Aircraft on the register increased from 127 in 
1936 to 147 in 1937. 

The total licensed |«.«rsonneI increased from about 387 in 1936 
to 443 in 1937. The percent age of Indians holding licenses of all types 
rose to 64 percent from 58.5 per cent in 1936 and 56 per cent in 1935. 


P.S. All the tables are compiled from the report in the Civil Aviation 
in India and Burma. 


STATEMENT I. 

Statement showing the position of road fund at the end of 1937-38. 
Gross receipts. Lakhs. Lakhs. 

(1) To end of 1936-37 960.95 

(2) For 1937-38 144.36 1105.31 

Deduct Grant to Civil Aviation 5.97 

Net credit to the Road Fund 1099.34 

Deduct Reserve 

From 1929-30 to 1937-3S including special con- 
tribution by oil companies in 1929 (Rs. 9,39 
, lakhs) and from' the revenue surplus for 
1934-35 (Rs. 40 lakhs) 


181.25 
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Gross receipts. 

Lakhs 

(Contd.) 

Lakhs 

Net available for distribution 


918.09 

Amaunt distributed to Provinces 
(including Burma) 

710.50 


Minor administrations & adminis- 
tered areas 

26*24 


Indian States 

103.81 

840.55 


Balance ill hand at the end of 1937-38 77.54 


STATEMENT II. 

Statement showing the allocations made from the Road Fund 
and the expenditure incurred to the end of 1937-38. 


Name of 

Cost 

Allocution 

Kfcpen- 

Balance 

Probable 

Province or 

schemes 

in respect 

diture 

on 

alloca 

State 

approved 

of the 

upto 

31-3-38 

tions 


to-date 

revenue 

31-3-38 


during 


against 

opto 



13-8-39 


provincial 

30-9-37. 





allocation 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 


Rs. lakhs. 

lakhs. 

lakhs. 

lakhs. 

lakhs. \ 

1. Madras 

200.3d 

128.29 

75.65 

52.64 

22.30 

2. Bombay 

334.03* 

153.91 

125.68 

28.31 

25.16 

3. Bengal 

156.82 

118.41 

70.17 

48.24 

15.54 

4. U. P. 

111.05 

51.59 * 

46.57 

5.02 

8.64 

5. Punjab 

88.58 

67.85 

47.69 

20.16 

13.38 

6. Bihar 

04.15 

2S.73 

13.00 

15.73 

3.94 

7. C.P. & Borar 

33.81 

28.39 

22.00 

6.39 

4.41 

8. Assam 

37.12 

20.00 

17.50 

2.50 

3.27 

9. N.W.F.P. 

30.52 

16.12 

15.04 

1.08 

2.42 

10. Orissa 

.15.48 

1.75 

. . 

1.75 

0.61 

11. Sind 

24.29 

14.79 

4.80 

9.99 

2.88 

Total Minor administra- 





tions & administered 





areas. 

35.51 

26.25 

21.94 

4.31 

5.15 

Total provinces 

1086.82 

629.91** 438.10 

191.81 

103.05 

Grand Total 

1122.33 

656.10 

640.04 

196.12 

108.20 

* Bombay proper 



Rs. 312.75 lakhs. 

t Sind prior 

to separation 



Rs. 

21.28 „ 


Rs. 334.03 lakhs. 


** Excluding Rs. 80.59 lakhs allotted to Burma and Shan states 
prior to separation. 
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STATEMENT 111. 
Position of the Reserve 




Lakhs Rs\ 

Revenue to end of 1937-38 


181.25 

^Estimated revenue for 103K-39 to 1941-1942 

94.00 



275.25 

Deduct Grants approved Lakhs Rs. 


Special Schemes 

21.S.57 

(sec statement \ 

Experiments 

S.09 


Road test track 

1.10 


Indian Roads Congress 

O.KS 


Motor vehicles Insurance Commit lee 

0.54 


Technical Sub-committee of Transport 
Advisor}- Council 

0.05 

' 

Cost, of Administration upto 19 11-42 

224.03 

0.05 



25 1.94 

sat 235.00 

Balance 


10.25 


KT.maiKXT IV. 

Statement showing tlie position of grouts approved from the 
Reserve as on 28-2-1939. (The figures exclude the grants approved b> 
the Standing Committee for Koads on 25th Feb. 1939 for allotment 
during 1939-40), 

Grants lakhs Rs. 

3.66 
5.38 
1 1.46 

10.45 
5.4b' 

5.27 

11.09 

11.45 
39.64 
17.28 
15.19 

9.84 
57.40 

Total 213.57 

All these Statements {ire taken from the proceedings of the Ele- 
venth Annual General Meetings of the I. R. T. D. Association held on 
3rd April 1939, 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar 

C. P. & Berar 
Assam 
Orissa 
Sind 

Total Minor Administrations 
Total Indian States 



COMMENTS ON INTERIM REPORT OF THE 
TRANSPORT SUB COMMITTEE 

By 

N. M. Chinoy. • 

CHAPTER I. 


Page I, lasl para. 

Tn Table TX, reference is made to the “losses suffered 
by the railways due to motor competition”. It should be 
explained how these figures have been arrived at. A Rail- 
way’s losses may be due (o various factors, not excluding 
its own inefiieiency or lack of facilities. To ascribe any 
losses to “motor competition” might not only be inaccu- 
rate, but positively mischievous, as tending to give rise to 
an impression that motor transport is an unhealthy ele- 
ment in the national system of communications. 

I, therefore, submit that the losses suffered by the Rail- 
ways be merely stated as such, and that if any explanation 
of the losses is attempted, it should he based on a careful 
and systematic survey of all the various contributory 
factors. 

Page 2, para 1. 

Apparently, every heavy motor vehicle is supposed 
to be competing with Railways, which of course is not 
the case. 


CHAPTER TII. 


Page 10, para. t. 

I do not agree with ihe State distributing the traffic 
between Road and Railway. Competition is the essence 
of efficiency and progress. The user should have unfetter- 
ed right to choose whichever mode of transport suits him 
best. 


CHAPTER V. 

Page 13, paras. 1 & 2. 

T do not agree that transport services, or industries 
which produce the equipment for transport, services, 
should be State enterprises. 
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If the idea is that transport services and the key in- 
dustries, being of vital importance to the industrial activity 
of the nation, should be made to serve national interests 
rather than allowed to he exploited for the private gain 
of a few, this object could equally well be secured by insti- 
tuting the necessary degree of control by the State. Con- 
trol, however, need not mean ownership and management. 
That would be confusing the issues. Control is necessary 
for safeguarding national interests; whereas ownership 
and management are matters winch alfeet, the successful 
and efficient operation of the industry. In all private enter- 
prises, it is the keen incentive for commercial success and 
private gain which provides the driving force behind pro- 
gress and efficiency, in stale-managed enterprises, this 
incentive is lacking, with the result that red tape and de- 
partmental routine creep in, driving out efficiency. 

T may point out that even such vital industries as the 
manufacture of munitions, aeroplanes, etc. are privately 
owned and managed in progressive western countries like 
the U.S.A. 

This question, viz. of the nationalisation of industries, 
falls outside the scope of Ihe Transport Sub-Committee. 
All that we need do is point out which key industries are 
needed in India, which of these it is practicable to estab- 
lish in India, and what degree of State control is necessary 
over such industries for their utilisation in the best 
interests of the nation. The question of their ownership 
and financing may be left to other sub-committees like the 
Finance Sub-Commiltee, or to the National Planning 
Committee itself. 


General 

The vexed question of the Taxation of Road Transport 
does not appear to have been dealt with in this Report. 
Since taxation has an important bearing on the future of 
the Road Transport industry, reference is necessary to 
ihe principles which should govern such taxation. 



NOTE BY DR. D. R. GADGIL 

Scope : — The Committee’s terms of reference cover all 
transport agencies. The Committee will pay special atten- 
tion to Railways, road vehicles, inland water transport, 
coastal and overseas shipping and transport by air. 

Preliminary Study and Investigation : — Preliminary 
studies by (he stall' of the \ r . I\ C. and investigations by 
. special investigators should be directed towards obtaining 
factual data on the following points : 

(i) The Transport Regions into which India could be 
most suitably divided and the peculiarities of each 
region. 

(ii) A study of the main entrepot and distributive 
centres, the transport agencies that serve them 
together with the level of rates and fares. 

(iii) The lines of movements of important commodi- 
ties : 

(a) Indian agricultural produce. Pood and Raw 
materials. 

(b> Products of the main Indian manufacturing 
and mining industries. 

(<■) Imported goods. 

and the influence of the present rates and fares structure 
in shaping these lines of movement. 

Questionnaire : — To be addressed to main bodies of 
Producers, Traders and Owners and Managers of Trans- 
port Agencies. Also to certain Government Departments 
and specialist students. 

Questions may be framed to elicit information on the 
following topics. 

1. Present Service afforded by each Transport 
Agency. 

(i) Its adequacy in terms of its carrying capacity 
related to the volume of traffic offered. 

(ii) Its character, special reference to defects and 

, . • how they could be remedied. 
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2. The extent to which the existing equipment of 
each transport agency could give additional service either 

(i) without any additional cost, or (ii) with expenditure 
only in respect of rolling stock or (iii) with moderate.ex- 
penditure for alterations or strengthening of the way of 
track. 

3. The extent to which and the manner in which by 
either a more economical working or a better coordination 
of the various agencies the present equipment could be 
made to yield additional service. 

4. Present Rates and Fares. 

(A) Comments on (i) their level (ii) their struc- 
ture. 

(B) Complaints about discriminatory rates (i) as 
between users and (ii) as between localities. 

(C) Special Problems such as those of risk rates, 
terminal charges etc. 

5. The possibilities of lowering rates with extension 
of services in the future. 

G. The Regulatory systems affecting each transport 
agency at present. 

(i) Its adequacy, (ii) Its propriety. 

(a) by itself, (b) vis-a-vis the systems governing 

other agencies. 

7. The extent to which active competition exists bet- 
ween transport agencies at present and the manner in 
which this is evidenced. 

8. The extent to which coordination among any two 
or more agencies is brought about today. 

(i) by private arrangement, (ii) by agreement 
between representative bodies, (iii) by ob- 
taining control, financial or otherwise, by one 
agency or others, (iv) by regulation or legis- 
lation of an external authority. 

9. The general principles on which the regulating 
systems should be built in the future. 

10. Future arrangements for coordinating various 
transport agencies. In respect of (i) Building Programmes 

(ii) Distribution of Traffic (iii) Rates and Fares,. * . 
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11. The policies that govern at present the extension 
of way and plant of the various transport agencies. Special 
reference to railway policy— strengthening of way, work* 
ing of branch lines, adoption of quicker and cheaper types 
of vehicles etc. 

Roads : Road Fund administration and the road policy 
of provincial governments and local authorities. 

12. The most suitable manner in which an extension 
of the total transport service could be brought about in 
each individual region. The costs of such an extension 
estimated in two or three stages. 

13. The ways and means of future transport agency 
Finance. 

14. The various taxes to which the transport agen- 
cies are at present liable; the total proceeds of such taxa- 
tion, the taxing authorities and the uses to which the tax 
proceeds are put. 

15. Miscellaneous. 

(i) Problems of conservation and safeguarding, 
such as those of river dredging. 

(ii) Notes on special topics like the organization 
and charges of Port Trusts. 

16. While most of the above questions could be 
treated in respect of each transport region some prob- 
lems like that of the future of air transport and some of 
those connected with coastal shipping would have to be 
dealt with separately. 



COMMENTS ON MR. GADGIL’S NOTE 

By 

Dr. F. P. Anlia. 


J agree that the Committee’s terms of reference should 
cover all transport agencies. 

Further I suggest that the Committee accept the fol- 
lowing principle : 

Assuming all transport agencies are both owned and 
worked by one supreme transport authority, say, a statu- 
tory body, let the Committee ascertain what would be the 
most efficient instrument of transport for each part of the 
country. The efficiency contemplated here is with refe- 
rence to the suitability of the instrument, having regard 
to the topography of the country, the natural resources 
available and the traffic that is offering, it also includes 
Ihe conception of the utmost economy in cost in making 
•the transport service available. 

The acceptance of this principle does not imply that 
the Committee are deciding in favour of a full-blooded 
policy of national ownership of all transport instruments. 
It. will be recognised, however, that if each route or area 
is to be given the most economic, efficient and suitable 
means of transport, no consideration of competing vested 
interests can be given quarter to in the scheme. In other 
words the Committee would proceed to consider the prob- 
lem on the basis that it had an entirely free field. 

This does not mean that the Committee will not take 
into account, the already existing transport agencies within 
the region, If such existing transport agencies are found 
wanting in efficiency and in economy judged from the 
standards laid down then it will be relevant for the Com- 
mittee to examine what justification there is for allowing 
the present transport agency to continue as against, scrap- 
ping' it altogether and substituting it by a new mu-. For 
example, a branch railway in a particular area may not 
come up to the standard of efficiency and economy as 
against road transport. However, tile Committee would 
have to take into account the fact that the rail road,' the 
rolling stock and the station equipment is already avail- 
able, whereas additional capital resources would have to 
lie found to build a suitable road and equip it with vehi- 
cles. ... . . • 
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Nor does this acceptance of this principle, rule out the 
possibility of several instruments of transport operating on 
the sam£ route or in the same region one properly co ordi- 
nated with another. All that is desired to lay down is that, 
each route or region should have available for itself the 
most efficient and economical transport agency or agencies 
irrespective of existing vested interests. Any wastage 
which at present obtains by way of unsuitable or unecono- 
mical transport agencies operating would be eliminated. 

T shall refer to an item of topical interest in this con- 
nection. Take for example the proposed Sind-Bombay 
Railway. There aie alternative proposals for a road con- 
nection. The matter has to be very impartially examined 
from the point of view of the whole community and not 
from that of the Railway interests or road interests. If 
after examining the available data it is found that having 
regard to the large wheat and cotton traffic that will be 
offering, railway service is the most suitable proposition, 
it should unhesitatingly be adopted. At the same time it 
may be found that several railway branch lines all over', 
the country no longer fulfill their functions because of the 
availability of a more efficient agency in road transport. A 
scheme would be worked out to discontinue those branch 
railway lines and utilise the capital equipment thus re- 
leased for construction of the new line in the region or on 
the route while it would provide the most suitable instru- 
ment of transport. 

Similar view point would have to be adopted with 
reference to inland water ways, coastal shipping, air ser- 
vices, etc. 

T suggest l hat with reference to each trade route or 
region, attempts should be made to collect material along 
these lines enabling us to judge how far the present means 
conform to our standard and what changes should be 
effected in them to confonu to our standard. 



THE PLANNING OF TRANSPORT 

By • 

Dr. F. P. Antia « 

July 1 should have been a red letter day for all con- 
cerned with various* forms of transport in this country, for 
on that clay the Motor Vehicles Act came into force. Some 
( f the interests will no doubt remain in a state of trepida- 
tion until it becomes clear how the multiplicity of new 
authorities set up under the Act are going to interpret the 
< nc rous duties imposed on them. Although the Act intro- 
duces far-reaching changes in the law affecting commercial 
and private road transport, operating permits are subject 
to a number of guiding principles on the right application 
of which depends the future of road transport anywhere 
1 1 tiie country. There are no strict and definite rules laid 
( own in the Act to make the issue or non-issue of permits 
automatic. Rather does the ultimate decision depend in 
each individual ease on the good sense of those constitut- 
,i ig the Provincial and Regional Transport Authorities, 
subject only to several considerations of a general charac- 
ter. definitely formulated in the Act. It is as well to make 
clear what these considerations arc. First, come the ad- 
vantages offered to the public, trade and industry by the 
furl her development of 'motor transport: second, the need 
for co-ordinating road and rail transport: third, the desira- 
bility of preventing the deterioration of the existing road 
system, and lastly, the prevention of uneconomic competi- 
tion among motor vehicles. All these are vitally important 
factors urged upon the proper authorities for many years 
past, and it is something of an achievement of find these in- 
corporated at last in the form of a statute. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the formulation of principles, unexceptional in 
themselves, must have their true and impartial observation 
and interpretation for the public to be the gainers in the 
end. The responsibility of the respective authorities under 
I he Act is consequently immensely great. Should these prin- 
ciples lx* applied without fear, or favour, as no doubt they 
will be. the balance' of advantage's flowing from the Ael is 
likelv to favour public interests in all spheres of national 
actii itv. It cannot be overlooked, however, that where a 
set. of nrinciplcs instead of a definite code of rules is ‘laid 
down to guide an authority in the conduct of public busi- 
ness there is much room left for friction and discontent, 
for ultimately it is the altitude of the individual or indivi- 
duals constituting the authority that counts in such cas^s. _ 
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Hence, the proper working of the new Act must depend 
very largely on the personnel concerned with decisions. 
It is to pe hoped that all cases will be dealt with purely 
on merit, in which the paramount interests of the country 
as a whole will always prevail.’ 

With the Act on the Statute Book it is too late to sug- 
gest alternative methods. We have to wait and see how- 
far the results will justify the methods laid down. It is 
noteworthy, however, that in spite of the many years of 
cogitation and digestion since the problem of competition 
in transport had become sufficiently acute, and the solu- 
tion adumbrated in the Mitchell and Kirkness report to 
Government on the state cf al'airs then prevailing, it 
should have been found impossible to frame a code of 
rules to guide not only present relations between existing 
transport undertakings but future development as well. 
Surely there was enough data available here and in most 
other countries to take account of more than the competi- 
tion between road and rail. The remarkable development 
of the internal combustion engine during the present cen- 
tury has revolutionised not only road transport, but the 
whole balance of transport has been altered. Because the 
swift development of road transport is somehow more 
visual and concrete to most of us,* it does not follow that 
we ought to ignore the no less remarkable advance of air 
communication. There is furl her the effect on water trans- 
port and on the railways as well. We are so much im- 
pressed by the failure of the railways to overcome road 
competition that we overlook completely the vast role to 
be played in the scheme of internal communications, espe- 
cially in this country, by water transport, by far the 
cheapest method of conveying non-perishable commodities 
from place to place. No less do wo fail to take due note of 
the potentialities of air communication, which already 
takes its share even in- countries of narrow limits and 
short distances. Both these forms of transport take away 
from I lie railways and are hound to cider into competition 
with the railways more and more m a country of vast dis- 
tances and often very difficult terrain. Admittedly wat»*r 
transport is slow, but due allowance must be made for the 
increased speeds made possible by the utilisation of the 
modern internal combustion engine in marine and river 
traffic. Obviously we have here four different forms of 
communication, from slow to very fast through graduations 
of speed, each able to play its part in a co-ordinated sys- 
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tem of national transport, each adequate for particular 
needs, and each capable of rendering due service in econo 
mic development. Let us take each in turn. 

Since our investments in the railways are apt to blind 
us to any possible Superior advantage provided by a com- 
petitive form of transport, we shall devote a paragraph to 
the railways first. There is no desire to depreciate the 
admirable service our railway system is rendering to the 
community; on the contrai'y, we fully admit the financial 
and economic asset of the railways. Further, we are fully 
conscious of the grievous losses sustained by the railways 
on an ascending scale for a number of years 
directly attributable to road transport competition. 
But we are not prepared to attribute such losses 
wholly to load transport. Frankness demands that 
stress be laid on the apparent failure of the 
railway authorities to appreciate the altered situation, to 
face the facts as they became clear from 1920 onwards. 

• They have shown a lamentable lack of imagination which 
is as any of the other causes often unduly stressed. Per- 
haps the best commentary we can make is to quote a few 
lines from the report on the British Railways of the Royal 
Commission appointed some years ago by the British 
Government. Although its comment or stricture had 
direct reference to the British railways at that time, it 
might with equal force have been written about our rail- 
ways here. l)o not let us forget that the report had rele- 
vance to the same problem of road competition; and this 
is the pertinent paragraph : “ .... in the days of their mono- 
poly the railways had in some ways insufficiently studied 
the needs of their public, and lhat their policy had become 
unduly conservative. . . .The passenger services generally 
were unnecessarily slow and often inconvenient^ timed. 
In too many eases the general attitude seems to have been 
that as a passenger had to use a particular line lie must 
travel at times and at. a speed convenient to the railway. 
The truth of the doctrine that facilities create traffic 
appears to have been forgotten. In recent, years there has 
certainly born sonic improvement ih> iJpnhi mainly due to 
load competition, but in our opinion much icmann to be 
done ’. Plow well and true does this extract expresi the 
position here! The new act is mainly designed to safe- 
guard the interests of the railways, although there is no 
assurance that the Railway Board is actively engaged on 
plating the railways thefcnsclves in a competitive., posit joii 
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by modernisation and reorganisation. The latter are no 
less required to justify restrictions on competitive forms. 

As for road transport, we are witnessing a perfectly 
natural development due in the first instance to the inter- 
nal combustion engine, and. secondly, ‘owing to the great 
economic service, apart from convenience, the road vehicle 
renders to trade and industry. At no time and under no 
conditions can anything replace the motor vehicle for 
transportation or delivery of goods over short distances. 
Even the door to door delivery now undertaken by the 
railways is made possible only by the motor vehicle. How- 
ever the chaotic conditions prevailing in road transport, 
the unnecessary multiplication of vehicles with conse- 
quent congestion, the often uneconomic terms of utilisa- 
tion, anti the quite unnecessary extensions are due princi- 
pally to the absence of proper control and regulation, 
absence of co-ordination with other forms of transport and 
within itself. The new Act venders a public service in so 
far as it regulates the operation of road transport. The 
criterion to be applied in the issue of permits for road 
vehicles should be actual deman.! and necessity vis-a-vis 
existing services and how far any new service will contri- 
bute towards the well-being of the community in any 
particular district. Here again we'are faced with the dis- 
cretion to be exercised by the relevant authority. Since 
the railways themselves are now increasingly interested 
in road transport, there is a danger that the railways may 
get the preference where the y may apply for permits in 
competition with other interests. Such a state of affairs 
ought not to arise. The way out is to nationalise all forms 
of transport, a consideration we must discuss separately. 
All other considerations apart, the essential thing now is 
that in the freedom of interpretation permitted by the Act 
no restrictions of a vexatious character should be placed 
upon the legitimate expansion of l oad services. There are 
far too many areas still lacking adequate transport facili- 
tir.:. Kail and road transport were taken first, only be- 
cause they have been so prominent in all discussions up 
till now. There remain water and air transport to be given 
tbeir due place in the scheme of things. Although, the 
country is widely cut by the flow of huge rivers and canals, 
precious little consideration is being given to the advan- 
tages that may accrue to a large number of out-of-the-way 
agricultural settlements from a properly organised system 

of jwater* communications, capable of supplementing rail 

• . • 
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and road. We naturally make use of our sea coast already 
for the carrying of goods and passengers, but even in this, 
radical improvements are possible in so far as speed, com- 
fort, and convenience are concerned. Equally we ought 
to consider the possibility of a network, of inland water- 
ways of undoubted ‘■benefit to the agricultural population, 
as well as for industrial purposes. In the same way air 
services and their extension in the future ought to be 
planned ahead to fall into a carefully considered pattern 
of national service side by side with the other forms of 
transport. For passenger and mail traffic the future lies 
with the fast air services and we cannot very well ignore 
this factor in any consideration of transport develop- 
ments. So far there are only seven regular air services in 
the whole of India, far too few by any standard of com- 
parison. The main centres of trade and population at least 
ought to have been connected up in this respect long ago. 
The question arises whether our vast interests in the rail- 
way system do not stand in the way as they did all along 
in the case of road transport. A natural development 
ought to be for the railways themselves to operate air lines 
as a national service. 

The new Road Transport Act may, if sensibly and im- 
partially interpreted, bring better order into the relations 
between road and rail, and is to be welcomed on this ac- 
count. But it does not go beyond the mere approach to the 
problem of national transport. We claim that the subject 
is too vast to be dealt with piecemeal. If we are really 
bent on finding the correct solution, the only method is to 
embody in the form of a comprehensive statute a real 
scheme of unified transport, based on all I lie four systems 
discussed here. A definite relationship ought to l.*c estab- 
lished between water, rail, road and air transport, each to 
fit in and cany out the task best suited to it. We must 
emphasise the impossibility of real co-ordination without 
prior unification. Short of completely unified ownership, 
or mainly so, we shall continue to witness the spectacle of 
injurious competition: the railway mind opposing the road 
mind; water sendees pursuing their own chequered career; 
conflict and friction not only between various lornia of 
transport but between companies operating each. Sulh a 
state of affairs has arisen alieady in some sections and is 
bound to become intensified as the struggle for profits and 
preference reaches its climax. Wastage of effort and re- 
sources is the outcome, where conservation should be ^ 
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aim in the national interest. Separate concerns have their 
individual points of view; none arc at all likely to take the 
broad vjew of national necessity or advantage. If this line 
of reasoning be accepted it follows that unification must 
be under national ownership. We are aware that such a 
proposal would meet with very considerable opposition 
and is a very long step to take in the present state of arti- 
culate opinion. Nevertheless, the railways arc already 
mainly in national ownership and nobody would suggest 
that they should be handed back to the companies. We 
realise too well the advantages of national ownership in 
this case, so there ought to be an equal realisation of the 
advantages likely to accrue from the taking over of all 
other forms of transport. Transport is too vital to any 
nation for it to be allowed to become the plaything of sec- 
tional monopolies. The ideal to be aimed at is that all 
forms of transport be run as a public concern, to be operat- 
ed for service to the exclusion of all other consideration. 
Now is the time to give thought to the best ways of carry- 
ing into effect the principles here outlined, whatever may 
be the result of one or other sectional measure coming into* 
force or to be applied in due course. The concentration on 
one to the exclusion of all other forms of Transport will 
not bring the service and prosperity the country expects. 
There is room here for foresight, •intelligence, and imagi- 
nation. 

September 1939. 



STATEMENT ON THE CO-ORDINATION OF 

9 

ROAD AND RAIL TRANSPORT 
By 

N. M. Chinoy 

The co-ordination of 1 lie various systems of land, air 
and water transport services in general, and of co-ordina- 
tion between railways and road transport in particular, 
has been in the forefront of public affairs during the last 
few years in almost all the civilised countries of the world, 
and the question is being tackled seriously now in practi- 
cally every country which has an elaborate system of 
railways. The problem therefore is not peculiar to India. 

No country, however, has yet. found a hundred per 
cent satisfactory solution to this problem. One important 
feature of this rail-road controversy all over the world is 
‘that the attack on road transport never emanated from the 
people but has solely been fostered by railway interests. 
Roads were in existence long before the railways and some 
form of wheeled traffic has been in existence all the time. 
When the railways came into being, rail tracks were laid 
parallel to the existing roads and actually during the first 
few years of the existence of the railways it was the rail- 
ways that were offering unfair competition to road trans- 
port interests then. Gradually with the advantage possess- 
ed by the railways of speed, they secured for themselves 
a monopoly for the .transport of passengers and goods. 
With the advent of the high speed motor car the absolute 
monopoly of the railways is being endangered. Thus a 
new economic development is taking place and this prob- 
lem must therefore be looked at from the point of view of 
the larger interests of the community as a whole and not 
from the point of view of the interests of the railways 
alone. Legislation to suppress road transport is bound to 
have a negative result upon railway finances, considerable 
inconvenience to public, interference to agriculture, trade, 
industry and commerce without any corresponding bene- 
fits to the tax-paver. This at least has been the experience 
in certain countries where road transport was restricted 
by legislation. Although the problem is universal and not 
peculiar to India, we are however unable to follow any 
precedent as no other country has solved the problem so ( 
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far quite satisfactorily and besides, even if there was an 
example, it would obviously be impossible to follow it in 
India, having due regard 1o our peculiar requirements. 

It has been recognised on all hands that superfluity 
of services with consequent losses to owners, operators and 
users should be prevented in the interests of the country 
as a whole. In dealing with this aspect of the question, 
it must not, however, be forgotten that, adequate, rapid 
and economical means of transport and communications 
are fundamental necessities for the healthy development 
of agriculture, trade, industry and commerce along 
modern and progressive lines. 

A highly efficient system of motor transport is neces- 
sary to offer improved facilities for easy access of all pro- 
ducers to markets and to railways. It is particularly im- 
portant for the economical and convenient carriage of 
perishable goods in places where alternative rail roads are 
not available at present, hi most cases motor transport 
provides direct means of communication between impor- 
tant places by a journey of an hour or two as compared 
to a round-about and uncomfortable railway journey last* 
ing the greater part of the day. No section of the public 
has benefited from the development of motor transport in 
India more than those living in rural areas who are pri- 
marily agriculturists. The speedier movement of agri- 
cultural commodities from their source of production to 
within economic range of many markets and railway heads 
contributes to increased prosperity to agriculturists. 

Besides, the obvious advantages of an adequate and 
efficient mobile transport system to the country’s defence 
purposes cannot be overlooked. This aspect of the ques- 
tion should receive the same consideration, if not greater, 
as is given to uneconomical strategical points of railways 
at present maintained in the country. 

The point for consideration therefore is what means 
of transport and communications will prove most benefi- 
cial to agriculture, the industries, trade and commerce of 
the country and will at the same time provide for the so- 
cial, •cultural, economic and political advancement of the 
people. 

In India we have a large and elaborate system of rail- 
ways which ever since their inception have enjoyed till 
veoently ‘practically a virtual monopoly and the country 
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was dependent upon the railways as the principal means 
of transport. for the movement of goods and passengers for 
long and short distances. With the advent of the Motor 
Car, a new element of in Iustrial and commercial' activity 
was introduced, contribuiing to the increase of wealth. 
Motor transport owing to its flexibility facilitates transport 
and the relations between individuals and the distribution 
of goods at economical costs and thus contributes towards 
a reduction in the cost, of living. The progress and the 
position now attained by the Motor Transport Industry 
must therefore be regarded as a new phase of economic 
development with immerse potentialities for further tech- 
nical developments and the industry has proved that it can 
neither be replaced nor v iminated. 

A great deal of use • as been made of the word “co- 
ordination” without act uf lly defining clearly the meaning 
of the word. This has bt on explained away in a number 
of different ways but in a dual practice the word “co-ordi- 
nation” in so far as it applies to competition between road 
and rail appears to be a synonymous term for the restric- 
tion of Motor Transport and the transfer of traffic from 
roads to the railways which will secure for the railways 
an unrestricted and undisputed monopoly for the passen- 
ger and goods carrier system in India. 

In any well-planned scheme of co-ordination of trans- 
port due regard should he paid to the importance of exist- 
ing means of transport and the interests served by each 
system of transport and the usefulness of each system to 
the country as a whole. In other words, the aim should 
be to plan a system of co ordination which, while protect- 
ing and providing for the development of one form of trans- 
port should not be permitted to interfere with the natural 
development of another equally useful form of transport. 
Co-ordination between the different means of transport 
should be based upon the fact that they are capable of 
being complementary to each other. 

The sole aim of co-ordination should be to provide the 
consumer with a service at minimum cost through the 
elimination of technically inefficient methods and to ensure 
that services which are jointly demanded or are comple- 
mentary to each other are supplied in harmony. 

The Railways are serving their purpose well; so also 
Motor Transport which has come to stay as an. integral 
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part of the internal transport and communications system 
o£ the country. 

If, therefore, a system of co-ordination between the 
railways and motor transport is planned, which, while 
securing to the railways their fair and legitimate share of 
the available traffic in the country and of the kind which 
the railways are at present equipped to carry, and which 
will, at the same time, secure for the motor transport in- 
dustry perfect freedom for development in order that the 
.community at large may derive all the benefits conferred 
upon it by the mighty invention, development and perfec- 
tion of the high-speed motor which provides flexible, 
economic, convenient and speedy means of transport so 
very necessary for the progress and well being of the com- 
munity as a whole, then there could be no objection to 
such a co ordinated plan. On the contrary, co-ordination 
on these lines will be welcomed first by the Motor Trans- 
port Industry itself as such a plan will ultimately prove 
to be in their own interest. 

Those, however, who now advocate co-ordination of 
rail and road do not appear to be taking this broad view 
and are merely pressing for legislative measures calculated 
solely to protect railways against road competition. Such 
a policy if carried forward cannot but end ultimately in 
disastrous results in that it wall bring about gradually a 
displacement of economic forces and misapplication of 
capital, which will culminate in a reduction of the power 
of production of business as a whole. 

While a co-ordinated transport policy should embrace 
all forms of transport such as railways, airways, water- 
ways and highways — and in highway transport must be 
included in addition to motor transport the antiquated and 
ubiquitous bullock and camel carts which are still abun- 
dant in this country — only motor transport has been sin- 
gled out for this so-called co-ordination as admittedly motor 
transport has made rapid progress during the last few 
years and which now threatens, according to the railway 
view, to make serious inroads into the revenues of the rail- 
way by means of “wasteful” competition. 

t 

It may be relevant here to consider what is “waste- 
ful” competition. Obviously, the term* “wasteful” as is 
now applied would appear to refer to the duplication of 
facilities. The point for consideration here is which means 
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of transport is a duplication, whether railways or road 
transport. It may be argued in this case that motor trans- 
port being of recent origin and railways having existed 
previously, such motor transport as is now operating 
parallel to railway lines is duplication of services. Is this 
assumption correct? What has actually happened is that 
the railways at the time of laying their tracks along these 
lines did not correctly estimate the period during which 
the consumers’ choice is likely to be restricted over those 
sections of railways. The “waste” therefore occurred at 
the time when such tracks were laid. By terming the es- ■ 
tablishment of motor transport over parallel lines to rail- 
ways as duplication of service and “wasteful” competi- 
tion, we are merely ignoring the benefit of technical im 
provements and denying the consumer his freedom of 
choice solely with the object of safeguarding old invest- 
ment. There is a risk in all investments and state or natio- 
nal investment is no exception to this rule. If we were 
to eliminate profits that attend correct forecasts and also 
eliminate losses that attend incorrect forecasts as to the 
future trend of consumers’ preferences, and of technical 
developments, we will have absolutely no incentive to 
progress. No good Government which has the interests 
of its people at heart should deny the community the bene- 
fits of new inventions, developments, and achievements of 
scientific progress, under the pretext of safeguarding the 
tax-payers’ interests solely in an attempt to bolster up the 
finances of one of its commercial departments. Have not 
the railways had the benefit of modern scientific research 
and new inventions which have contributed in some con- 
siderable measure to a reduction in operation costs? By 
this we refer to the increased utilisation of the energy in 
coal and the adoption of hydro-electric power for their loco 
motives and such other time and labour-saving devices 
which scientific research has made available to every one 
alike. In this connection it is interesting to recall the re- 
marks of Sir Joseph Bhore, the present Commerce Mem- 
ber’s predecessor in office, on the subject of motor com- 
petition with railways, in support of the view that res- 
triction of motor transport should not result in depriving 
the public of the benefits which scientific research has 
conferred. 

“Scientific research may, quite conceivably and per- 
haps sooner than we imagine, cut down by a substan- 
tial margin, today’s operating costs of motor trans- 
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port. Whatever may be the strictly narrow railway 
view of such competition, present and prospective, we 
must all admit that in the larger interests of the 
Country it is good that it should exist for only through 
such rivalry can the public be assured of the maxi- 
mum efficiency in service at a minimum cost. Apart 
from everything else, such competition is inevitable 
and there is only one sound method of meeting it. So 
long as Railways do not live in the past, so long as 
they endeavour strenuously to meet fully, efficiently 
and effectively the ever-varying demands of the pre- 
sent and yet keeping their eyes searchingly on the 
future and its possibilities, so long and no longer will 
they endure successfully.” 

It is therefore clear beyond any doubt that the imme- 
diate and main purpose of the Bill as at present introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly is not so much to secure co- 
ordination of rail and road services in the interests of the 
community as a whole as to force traffic from normal 
economical channels to railways by means of restrictions 
imposed on motor transport. 

The immediate cause for the introduction at this stage 
of this piece of legislation would appear to be the perilous 
state of the finances of the Indian Railways. 

All propaganda on this subject hitherto has been 
based on the erroneous assumption that one of the major 
causes for the fall in the revenues of the Indian Railways 
is directly attributable to competition from motor trans- 
port. This assumption, however, has never been conclu- 
sively proved by either the Railways or any other agency 
in that in support of this contention so far no reliable statis- 
tical data has been produced to show the volume of coach- 
ing and goods traffic lost by the railways to motor vehicles 
and the extent to which competition from motor vehicles 
is now affecting the railways and is likely to affect in the 
future. 

In this connection, it is significant to note that the 
various official and non official committees and depart- 
mental experts who have so far examined the problem of 
road competition with the railways, have not been able to 
definitely state with any degree of accuracy the extent to 
which railway revenues have fallen as a result of road 
competition. Therefore any assertion that motor trans- 
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port primarily or seriously contributes to the loss of rail- 
way earnings would be a mistaken doctrine to advocate 
in the interests of railways, as this must ultimately lead 
to harmful results on the economic structure of the coun- 
try as a whole. 

«■ 

The Mitchell-Kirkness Report in 1032 estimated the 
loss to the Indian railways as a result of diversion of traffic 
to motor transport at Rs. 190 lakhs. The most recent esti - 
mate of this figure is Rs. 300 lakhs. It may be relevant 
here to examine the results of the working of the Indian . 
Railways over a period of years. 

In 1928-29 the results of the working of the Indian 
Railways showed a surplus of Rs. 781 lakhs. 

In 1929-39 the surplus was Rs. 404 lakhs and they 
could not make their full contribution to General Reve- 
nues. 

Thereafter no contributions have been made to Gene- 
ral Revenues and their deficits have been : — 


1930-31 

Rs. 519 lakh: 

1931-32 

Rs. 920 

1932-33 

Rs. 1023 ,. 

1933-34 

Rs. 790 .. 

1934-35 

Rs. 50G „ 

It cannot therefore be contended seriously that motor 


transport has been principally responsible for the loss of 
earnings to the railways when it is considered that the 
estimated railway revenues for the current is Rs. 91 crores 
and when it is also considered that if the railways are to 
meet all their liabilities, namely, working expenses, in- 
terest charges, contribution to General Revenues, Depre- 
ciation and their other statutory obligations, they will re- 
quire a gross revenue receipt of at least Rs. 100 crores and 
assuming for the sake of argument that the restriction of 
motor transport as at present contemplated will result in 
increased receipts to the railway of Rs. 3 crores (estimated 
less at present attributed to motor competition) it will be 
seen that the railways will still require Rs. 6 ertfres to 
balance their budget. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that even 
such a responsible body as the Public Accounts Com- 
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mittee of the Legislative Assembly have expressed the 
opinion that measures to restrict control of motor trans- 
port such as those contemplated under the present Bill are 
not likely to result in any improvement in the railway 
finances. In the course of their report the Committee 
state : * 

“We are informed that the question of road-rail com- 
petition has been exhaustively considered by the 
Transport Advisory Council and* that as a consequence 
a programme of remedial measures has been decided 
upon. We gather, however, that the effect of this 
will be rather to prevent further deterioration in the 
position of the railways than to bring back to them 
any substantial amount of the lost traffic." 

It. is thus abundantly clear that the railways have to 
direct their attention elsewhere than to motor competition 
to set their house in order. 

Commercial interests in the country strongly hold the 
view that the Railways can solve their problem of financial 
difficulties themselves by a thorough examination of their 
own administrative machineiy and by their adapting them- 
selves to the altered conditions than by exerting pressure 
on the Government of India to control Motor transport. 
Questions such as over-capitalisation, high interest 
c harges, liability on account of strategic railways, retrench- 
ment of staff, working expenses, ticketless travel, all have 
important bearings on Railway earnings. 

A great deal has been made of the loss which the 
country has sustained owing to the Railways working at a 
loss but several important points on the other side of the 
picture do not appear to have been taken into considera- 
tion in assessing such lossess and allocating them to 
causes. A great deal of the loss incurred by the Railways 
is naturally loss brought about by the gradual industriali- 
sation of the country in so far as the major import trades 
are concerned. Formerly the Railways had a great deal 
of long lead traffic from the ports through which imported 
goods were distributed. A considerable portion of this 
traffic has now been lost owing to the establishment of 
manufactures in areas with local markets. This is parti- 
cularly true of the Cotton Piecegoods tyade. 

In the matter of goods traffic in general, the loss of 
traffic to railways has been due to causes such as lack of 
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adequate and suitable equipment to carry particular 
classes of goods, availability of equipment according tp 
varying local demands, the imposition by railways of un- 
necessary and vexatious regulations in regard to packing 
and other conditions of goods tendered for carriage, inor- 
dinate delay in the disposal of complaints and settlement 
of claims, the stringency of rules regulating hours during 
which goods may be tendered for despatch and deliveries 
taken, lack of adequate storage facilities and other similar 
causes. 

Another principal reason for the loss in railway earn- 
ings, particularly in passenger traffic, is definitely attribu- 
table to the lack of application by the railways of modern 
business methods and practice in their operation of passen- 
ger carriage. The complaint of over-crowding in third 
class is as old as Queen Anne. Lack of adequate provisions 
for ordinary amenities and comforts to third class passen- 
gers, lack of adequate publicity and propaganda to attract 
travel by rail, are causes contributory to the diversion of 
traffic from rail to road, as the latter provides much more 
convenient and comfortable travel. While cheap conces- 
sion fares to commercial travellers are allowed over the 
first and second class, no such concession is allowed over 
third class. To canvas travel, Tourist Travel Agencies are 
offered incentives by way of commission by steamship 
companies in an endeavour to secure traffic. No such in- 
centives are offered by the railway administrations over 
inland travel. In foreign countries railways actually “sell” 
travel, that is, they constantly keep before the public by 
propaganda and publicity the various comforts, advantages 
and facilities offered for travel over their railways. In 
fact, they actually create new demands for travel whereas 
in India the railway administrations expect custom to come 
to them. 

These and other matters the Federation hope will be 
dealt with by the Railway Enquiry Committee that has 
now been appointed, and it is, therefore, out of place to go 
into this matter in detail here. 

In so far as Motor competition with Railways is con- 
cerned, it is urged on behalf of the Railways that they 
have to operate under a number of disabilities and have to 
compete with Motor Transport on unequal terms and 
Motor transport is thus ‘stated to be competing unfairly 
with Railways. 
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Tn support of this contention, the argument is advanc- 
ed that the Railways have to construct, maintain and 
improve Jheir tracks in conformity with their statutory 
obligations and are subjected to taxation and have also 
statutory obligations to discharge in respect of transport, 
safety, rates and time schedule, employment of labour etc., 
whereas Motor Transport not being subjected to any such 
statutory obligations in using this liberty to take away the 
highly rated traffic normally remunerative to the Railways 
leaving for the Railways to carry low-rated traffic such as 
•coal, grains, etc. which freights the railways are under 
obligation to carry when tendered. 

As against this, it may be pointed out that the Motor 
Transport Industry pays to the Central Government in 
the form of Customs Duties on imports of Motor Cars, 
Tyres and Tubes and Accessories, excise duty on Petrol, 
etc., approximately Rs. 7 crores, and to Provincial Govern- 
ments and Local Authorities approximately Rs. 3 crores, 
making in all 10 crores of rupees and it must also be con- 
sidered that the expenditure in the Governor's provinces 
from the provincial and local revenues including their 
share of the Road fund on the construction and mainten- 
ance of extra-Municipal roads has been always consider- 
ably below the total receipts from motor taxation as 
shown below : — 

In 1930-31 the expenses on roads was Rs. 815 lakhs. 

In 1931-32 „ Rs. 634 „ 

In 1932-33 „ Rs. 535 „ 

In 1933-34 ,. Rs. 509 „ 

It will thus be seen that the grants from general reve- 
nues for road purposes from 1928-29 to 1933-34 have fallen 
by approximately Rs. 3 crores per annum whereas the 
taxation, both Central and Provincial, contributed by the 
Motor Transport Industry has been approximately Rs. 10 
crores per annum. It is important to note here that the 
Motor Trade itself pays to the Railways approximately a 
little more than Rs. 1* crore by way of freight. 

The railways are already adequately protected against 
motor transport by the imposition of heavy import duties. 
In 1914 the customs import duty on motor vehicles was 
5 per cent, ad valorem and by successive stages the duty 
has fyeen increased so that it stands today at 30 per cent 
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ad valorem on motor vehicles of British Manufacture, and 
37A ad valorem on motor vehicles of non-British manufac- 
ture. The fact that inspite of this heavy import duty, com- 
bined with the fact that recurring expenditure in the form 
of central and provincial taxation constitutes approximate- 
ly 25 per cent of the operation costs of the motor transport 
in India, motor transport still supplies an economical 
means of transport and thus discharges a very esssential 
function in the economic and social structure of the coun- 
try and is popular with the public, provides ample justi- 
fication for the protection of this essential service in the 
larger interests of the country as a whole, instead of res- 
tricting it by artificial means which will not result in any 
benefit to the country. Railways are already protected 
against motor vehicles by the heavy import duty. Is fur- 
ther protection by means of elimination of competition 
justifiable? 

It must be remembered that the Motor Car has consi- 
derably stimulated productivity of business in a number 
of ways and has thus created a considerable quantity of 
new transport from which the railways themselves profit 
to the greatest extent and besides Motor transport has con- 
tributed to the opening up of fresh economic territory to 
spread of education and welfare activities and besides is 
actually discharging in most cases the useful function of 
acting primarily as feeders to the railways. 

In this welter of controversy the interests of the users 
of both these means of transport do not at all appear to 
have been taken into consideration at any stage. Have 
they no voice in this very important question? Is it in- 
tended to restrict the individual freedom of the masses to 
use their own choice of transport for their own purposes? 
Will industry and commerce acquiesce in the view that 
the Government shall dictate to them what form of trans- 
port they must use or how they must use it for the distri- 
bution of their products? Will not an undisputed mono- 
poly in favour of one particular means of transport place 
it in a privileged position destroying all incentive to effi- 
ciency and economy? If there were no competition, would 
there be any incentive to progress? The evils of mono- 
polies in place of competition may best be described in 
the words of Professor Pigou : 

“Monopoly mate no proper use; at all events is under 

temptation to make insufficient use of that inv aluable 

agent of progress, the scrap heap.” 
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These are all considerations involving public interests and 
care must be taken to see that public interests are ade- 
quately safeguarded in all respects before any legislation 
is contemplated for the regulation or control of any parti- 
cular form of transport. 

• 

Is capital invested in the railways in which it is ad- 
mitted the tax-payer has particular interest, entitled to pre- 
ferential protection over the crores of rupees invested in 
the motor transport industry by the lower middle classes 
who have taken to the operation of motor transport as a 
means of livelihood? Approximately 40,000 people of this 
country are dependent today in some way or other for their 
livelihood on the Motor Transport Industry. These are 
points to which special consideration should be given in 
deciding upon the measures for the restriction of motor 
transport. 

Any attempt, therefore, to force traffic from the roads 
to the railways with the object of granting a subvention to 
the railways or other branches of transport can only result 
in the disorganisation of the transport system in the coun- 
try with consequent losses to a number of Commercial, In- 
dustrial, Trade and Agricultural interests of the country 
without any appreciable gain to either the Railways or 
the General Revenues of the coifntry. 

In the foregoing remarks the Federation has had to 
make some unavoidable comparisons and the Federation 
would like to assure Government that those observations 
and comparisons have not been made in any spirit of criti- 
cism against any one particular interest, but have been 
made solely in an endeavour to present in all its aspects 
the importance of the service rendered by motor transport 
to the community at large. We also wish to express our 
desire to be of assistance to Government in devising ways ' 
and means to solve this complicated problem of co-ordina- 
tion between road and rail and our comments on the vari- 
ous clauses of the Bill made in the letter to which this 
statement is an enclosure have been made in the same 
spirit. 
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History of Railway Rates on Cotton. 

In tracing rapidly the history of railway rates on cot- 
ton, it may he interesting to recall that the idea of cons- 
tructing railways in India owed its existence to the neces- 
sity of Manchester to have cheap supplies of cotton. As 
early as 1844, Mr. McDonald Stephenson was sent out in 
the company of Mackay and Chapman in India by the 
cotton merchants of Manchester to report on the practi- 
cability of constructing railways from the interior of India 
to the ports for the cheap transport of raw cotton. Tt is 
not necessary here to refer in detail to the period when all 
railway freights were in a state of flux, and each railway 
charged what it liked; but we may begin with the period 
of the earliest classification of goods when an attempt was 
made to have some sort of uniformity in the freight 
charged by various railways. The question of having a 
uniform classification was first mooted seriously by the 
Government of India in 1887, who proposed the classifica- 
tion of goods into five classes and suggested the maxima 
and minima rates for each of them. Considerable discus- 
sion ensued and by 1891, the following schedule was 
prescribed : 

Goods Fares. 

Maximum pie per Minimum pie per 
Mauncl per Mile. Maund per Mile 


5th class 


1 

1(6 

4th 


5(6 

1|6 

3rd 


2j3 

1(6 

2nd „ 


1|2 

1(6 

1st 

• 

1|3 

• 

1|6 

Special class 


1|3 

1J10 
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Cotton was placed in the second class so that the rate 
on it was 0.50 pie mile per maund. It may however be 
'noted that the G.I.P. Railway, the broad gauge section of 
the B.B. & C.I. Railway and the Madras Railway did not 
accept this classification till years later; it may also be 
noted here that whereas all the other railways had a 
maximum of 0.50 pie per maund per mile, the G.I.P. Rly. 
was allowed to maintain a higher rate, viz., 0.80 pie per 
mile per maund on cotton. We shall revert to this later. 

The Government classification of 1891 continued till 
the War. The Government was out to supply itself with 
funds and with that object passed Act XIII of 1917. Under 
this Act, the Government collected a surcharge which 
amounted to 1 pie per maund per mile on coal, coke and 
firewood, and 2 pies per maund on all other articles. Thus, 
the surcharge on cotton amounted to 2 pies per maund. 

In their search for still more revenue, the Government 
proposed to increase the surcharge, but this proposal was 
abandoned, and instead of it, a primage charge of 2 as. 
6 ps. per rupee of freight was levied under the Indian 
Finance Act VI of 1921, on all goods excluding grains and 
pulses, firewood and fodder, but including coaching traffic 
other than passengers. There was however a free zone of 
20 miles allowed in order to ‘avoid competition with 
country carts. 

The Company-managed railways protested against 
these surcharges on the ground that they disregarded the 
fundamental principles of rate making. It was pointed 
out that in many cases, the surcharges had raised freights 
to such a level that they had to be removed in order to 
prevent the total extermination of the traffic itself. It is 
interesting to remark here that the railways themselves 
declared that in their own interest, they were increasing 
their goods’ rates side by side, and that these increases had 
raised the rates to the limit of what the traffic could bear, 
in many cases even without the imposition of the sur- 
charge. The result was the question was taken up by the 
Indian Railway Conference Association; the war time 
measures of surcharge and primage were repealed and a 
new classification with new maxima and minima were put 
up. The original 5 classes were replaced by 10 classes, 
and the maximum freight for each of the 10 classes was 
prescribed. The following Table shows the increase in 
class rates : — 
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* Rates in pies per maund per mile. 


Before 

revision 


After revision 

Percentage ‘increase 

Class 

Maxi- Mini- 

Clasa 

Maxi- 

Mini- 


in Maxima 


ma ma 

« 

ma 

m»i 



1st 

.333 .100 

1st 

.38 

.100 

10 p.c. 

over existing 1st 

2nd 

.500 

2nd 

.42 


25 p.c. 

tt 

Srd 

.000 

3rd 

.58 


15 p.c. 

2nd 

4th 

be 

& 

4th 

.02 


25 p.c. 


5th 

1.000 

5th 

.77 

.100 

J5 p.c. 

„ „ ,h d 

X 

1.500 

Oth 

.83 


25 p.c. 

tt 



7th 

.90 


15 p.c. 

„ 4th 



Sth 

1.0 J 


25 p.c. 

ft 



Oth 

1.25 


25 p.c. 

„ ,t 5th 



10th 

1.87 


25 p.c. 

„ x 


In general, it may be pointed out that the freight on 
commodities of very low value was increased by 15 per 
cent and that on others by 25 per cent. 

We need not enter here into the details of the revised 
classification, but it may. be sufficient for our purpose to 
note that “cotton full-pressed” was promoted from class 2 
to class 4 so that the maxima rate increased from 0.50 pie 
to 0.62 pie per maund per mile. Half pressed cotton simi- 
larly was put up from class 3 to class 6 and the freight 
raised from 0.666 pie to 0.83 pie per maund per mile. The 
G. 1. P. Railway which already classed cotton very high and 
was charging 0.80 pie per mile per maund did not like to 
be left out of this increase, and so its rate went up to 1 
pie per mile per maund. 

Present Position of Railway Rates on Cotton. 

This brings us to the present position. Broadly 
speaking, it may be pointed out that there has been no 
further revision of railway rates on cotton, except possibly 
in special cases where special rates are quoted for special 
purposes. Where there are no special rates, the freight 
charged is the maximum freight which can be charged 

under the previous classification as per Table II. (i.e. 62 

• __ 

*K.C. Srinivasan “The. Law and Theory of Railway 
Freights” p. 164. 
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pie per mile per maund except on the G. I. P. Railway 
where the rate is 1 pie per mile per maund) plus a ter- 
• minal charge which varies with the different railways. It 
follows that cotton freights have been stabilised at a level 
which was considered justified in the boom period which 
followed the War. There is no concession for cotton in 
the form of a telescopic rate or a rate which is composed 
of a number of rates, the highest rates being charged for 
the first unit haul, a little lower rate for the next haul, a 
little further lower rate for the next and so on, as is done 
in England. Here is an example of a telescopic rate : “for 
the first and up to 1)00 miles .380 pie per maund per mile; 
for extra distances above 300 miles but not exceeding 700 
miles .130 pie per maund per mile; for extra distances 
above 700 miles to be added to the charge for 700 miles. 
.100 pie per maund per mile.” But cotton seems to have 
been selected as a commodity which can bear a heavy inci- 
dence of freight charges and has been denied this conces- 
sion. 


Tn the history as given above, we have not referred 
to the “special” or “station to station” rates which are 
lower than the maximum prescribed and referred to 
above; but these special rates have been different on all 
railways and have been fixed in their own interest by rail- 
ways concerned in order to meet the competition of foreign 
railways or alternative modes of transport or to 
specially encourage traffic to particular points. Even here, 
there have been substantial increases in railway freights 
over the pre-war level. While station to station freight 
may work out cheaper than the maximum rates, it may 
be remarked that a large proportion of the volume of 
cotton traffic has to bear the maximum charges referred 
to above. 

The attached Table illustrates the increase in railway 
rates on raw cotton. The rates ruling in 1917 in the Table 
were practically the rates ruling before the war and before 
the increase in railway rates was started as per Act XIII 
of 1917. The “present rates” in the following Table are 
the rates ruling in 1939, and show the enormous increase 
in railway freight. It will be seen that while the railway 
rates were stabilized at the high levels reached during the 
post-war boom, they were not reduced subsequently al- 
though the prices of commodities fell even under cost of 
production, as in the case of cotton. 
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The freight policy of Indian railways is based on the 
theory of what the traffic can bear, and so long as cotton , 
continues to move on a railway, no regard is pai$ as to 
whether the cultivator is left with anything even to recover 
his cost of production. Complete illustration of this was 
afforded some two or three years back when cotton seed 
began to be used as fuel in the interior of C. P. When this 
complete justification for a reduction in railway freight 
was realised, the railways started reducing the 
railway freight on cotton seed. Otherwise, the rail- 
way freight is reduced only when there is com- 
petition either from motor lorries or from the sea 
route or river routes. Thus, the railway freight from 
Broach to Bombay is As. 6j5 during the fair season when 
countrycraft can ply in competition, and As. 11|5 in the 
monsoon when no countrycraft can come. Since the out- 
break of war in September 1939, the tendency has again 
been for the railway freight to be increased’ especially 
where it is felt that the cost of a competing route will also 
be increased, e.g. owing to a rise in the price of petrol or 
of steamer freight on a competing route like that from 
Karachi to Bombay. 

It will thus be seen that the railway policy of charg- 
ing the maximum rates the traffic can bear and of reduc- 
ing them from that level only when there is a competing 
alternative route is hardly in the best interest of the agri- 
cultural producer of India, and in a planned economy of 
India, the railway freight should be so" arranged as to give 
the maximum return to the grower consistent with the 
railways recouping a fair charge for their services. 

The principle of what the traffic can bear should not 
be applied in the case of raw cotton or in the case of any 
commodities produced in India as the railways must rea- 
lise that they have to seive the national interests of India. 

If in accepting this new principle of serving the national 
interests of India, the railways find a depletion of their 
revenues, Ihey can very well re imburse themselves by 
increasing the rates they charge on manufactured articles 
imported from abroad. 

The present tendency of special low rates of freight 
to the ports or from -the ports would also have to be re- 
vised in a controlled national economy. The principle of 
granting special rates to Indian industrial centres like 
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Bombay, Ahmedabad, Cawnpore, Nagpur etc. should be 
extended so as to encourage Indian industries in India for 
the consumption of Indian cotton and other produce of 
Indiarf agriculture which can be utilised in India. 

The suggestions made on the jabove lines will no 
doubt be properly considered by the Transport Sub-Com- 
mittee and hence, I content myself with merely a brief 
outline of the same. 


Rates to Bombay in Rupees Per Maund 
G. I. P. Rly. 


distance 

Forwarding 

Ratos 

in 

Present 

Increase 


Station 


1917 


Rates 

Percentage 



Us 

. a. 


Rs. a.p. 


239 

Dhulia 

0 

li 

0 

0 

14 

2 

21.7 ** 

232 

Panchera 

0 

15 

i 

i 

O 

• » 

10 

31.5 ** 

261 

Jalgaon 

0 

14 

7 

i 

2 

1 

24.0 ** 

363 

Akola 

1 

6 

2 

i 

10 

4 

18.0 ** 

419 

Amraoti 

1 

4 

7 

i 

15 

0 

50.7 *.* 

341 

Khamgaon 

1 

4 

11 

i 

8 

6 

17.1 ** 

520 

Nagpur 

0 

14 

1' 

i 

11 

5 

94.6 

493 

Hinganghat 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

98.4 


B. 

B. & C. I 

.* Rly. 
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Navsari 

0 

3 

11 

0 

7 

2 

82.9 * 






0 

8 

7 

119.14 

165 

Surat 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

1 

12.9 * 






0 

9 

6 

111.1 

196 

Ankleshwar 

0 

4 

9 

0 

7 

7 

59.5 * 






0 

11 

2 

135.0 

202 

Broach 

0 

4 

9 

0 

6 

5 

35.0 * 






0 

11 

5 

138.2 

218 

Palej 

0 

6 

2 

0 

8 

0 

29.7 * 






0 

12 

O 

*> 

98.65 

227 

Miyagaon 

0 

6 

7 

0 

10 

3 

55.6 * 






0 

12 

9 

93.73 

334 

Itola 

0 

6 

11 

0 

10 

8 

54.2 * 






0 

13 

1 

89.2 


* These rates apply during the fair season only and were intro* 

• duced to meet native-craft competition. 

** These special rates were introduced to meet competition by the 
rail-cum-sea route by Jalgaon and Sur5t. t 

N.B. From December 15, 1939, the£e rates have been again increased 
bjr about 10 per cent. 
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Rates to Nagpur in Rupees per Maund 


Distance 

Forwarding 

Stations 

• 

Rates in 
1914 

Rs. a. p. 

Present 
Rates 
Rs. a. p. 

Insurance 

% # 

49 

Wardha 

0 2 9 

0 4 10 

76.12 

SO 

Dhamangaon 

0 4 9 

0 7 2 

50.7 

158 

Akola 

0 S 2 

0 13 8 

67.7 

467 

Navsari 

1 1 5 

2 5 0 

111.0 

(904*) 580 

Gadag (via 

Ba Harsh a) 

2 2 4 

3 I 1 

121.71 *01d route 
via Ilotgi 
and Manmad 

596 

Asarwa 

1 4 2 

2 11 8 

115.0 

(1261*) 915 

Tiruppur 1 15 11 

(via Ballarsha) 

3 9 1 

153.8 *OId route 
via Jalarpet 
and Raiehur 

(946*) 616 

Hubli (via 
Ballarsha ) 

1 9 7 

• 

3 2 11 

209.4 *OId route 
via Hotei 

and Manmad 
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Section I 

General Survey of the present position 

1. Introductory and brief Outline of the Development 

The Railway-; of India have had a chequered career 
mainly conditioned b*/ the problems of financing, owner- 
ship and control. The policy of railway development in 
Tm'iia has been largely dependent upon such considerations 
and (luring diffcrcnl periods experiments have been made 
with a view to sec ore the expansion of railway net-work 
either with the help of private companies with or without 
State guarantee or ihrough State construction directly. 

Between 1850 and 1808 the initiative came from pri- 
vate companies, but the real financial responsibility was 
undertaken by the State in the form of guarantees varying 
from 4* per cent to 5 per cent. After a brief period of an 
attempt to secure railway construction without a guaran- 
tee between 18(52 and 1807, a programme of direct State 
construction and administration was undertaken in 1869 
and this experiment went on till the end of 1879. In 1880 
a Royal ( onumssion on famines urged the rapid extension 
of the railway system and Government had to secure the 
eooporaLon of private companies once again, but with less 
onerous terms to the State. Between 1882 and 1002 com- 
pany management and construction was revived and cer- 
tain branch lino terms were introduced in order to en- 
courage investments of local capital. After a critical 
examination ol the administration of Indian Railways by 
Sir Thomas Robertson in 1902, an attempt was made to 
provide grealer encouragement to private companies, but 
public opinion was strongly in favour of State manage- 
ment. The Railway Board was constituted in 1905 and a 
policy of developing both State and company managed 
lines was followed till 1921. when the Acworth Committee 
discussed at great length the comparative merits and de- 
merits oi the two systems, as operated in India and gave 
their verdict in favouj- of State management. In 1924-25 
the Government of India finally made up their mind to 
stand by State management and ownership and definitely 
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nnnounml their intention of terminating Iho contracts of 
pld companies as and when they fell due*. About the same 
time it was also decided not to encourage further the 
financing of branch lines by private companies. 

As a consequence of various experiments that had to 
be undertaken in the development of railways in this 
country a diversity of condition prevails to-day in regard to 
the ownership, control and management of different lines. 
The following table gives a summary of the position as it 
existed at the end of the financial year 1938-39. 

Summary of Mileage, Gross Earnings and Working Ex- 
penses of Railways, classified according to owner-ship and 
working in 1938-39. 

Table I 


in lakh rupees 


Classification 


1. State lines worked by 

State 

2. State lines worked by 

Companies and In- 
dian States 

3. Branch line Companies’ 

Railways under vari- 
ous terms 

4. Subsidised Companies’ 

lines 

5. Indian State lines 

worked by Indian 
States 


Houle 

Total 

Grose 

Work- 

milenge 

Captial Earnings 
outlay 

ing 

Ex- 

i 

or at Charge 


pense 

15,630 

463,93 

56,01 

38,59 

1 4,096 

290,15 

38.36 

25.33 

1.544 

11,35 

1,11 

63 

2,441 

21,90 

o r: o 
. >,«).* 

1,90 

5,898 

45,68 

6,17 

3,55 


Of the Principal Railway systems, seven are still managed by Com- 
panies whose present contracts are due to expire on the dates men- 


t ioned against each : — 

(i) Assam Bengal Railway . . . . .'ll -12-41 

fii) Bombay Baroda & Central Tndia Rly. .. 21-12-11 

(iii) Bengal & North-Western Railway .. .‘11-12-12 

» (iv) Rohilkund & Kumaon Railway * .. 21-12-12 

(v) Madras & Southern Marhatta Railway ., 21-12-4:1 

(vi) South Indian Railway . . . . 21-12-45 

tvii) Bengal Nagpur Railway .. .. 21-12-50 
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lu lakli rupees 



Cluss : ficmtion 

• 

Route 

mileage 

Total 
Capital 
outlay or 
at charge 

Ci rosfl 
Karrfings 

Work 

ing 

Ex- 

pense. 

0 . 

Indian State lines by 
main lines 

1,1 S3 

9,73 

1,51 

85,5 

7. 

Companies' lines guar- 
anteed by Indian 
States 

39 

17 

1 

9 

8. 

Unassisted companies 
and District Board 
lines, etc. 

212 

1,21 

13 

9,4 

9. 

Lines in f o r e i g n 
territory 

74 

2,44 

30 

1,77 

10. 

Miscellaneous lines 
and adjustments 

19 

3,25 

6 

3,5 


Total 

41,134 

8.47,82 

1,07,15 

71,18 


Source : Railway Administration Report. Vol. IT, 
1038-89 Table VI. 

2. Mileage, gauge etc. 

The following tables give the mileage of Indian Rail- 
ways under different gauges as also the comparative rail- 
way mileage in India and certain progressive countries in- 
proportion to the area and population of each. 

Table II 

Railway route mileage open to traffic on the Hist 
March. 

Year Mileage 


Broad gauge Metre and Narrow Total 

gauges 


1921-22 37,266 

1927-28 39,712 

1936- 37 43,128* 

1937- 38 21,198 19,879 41,076 

1938- 39 31,165 19,969 41,133 


* Figures upto 193(5-37 include Burma Railways which were sepa- 
rated from 1st April 1937. Source: — Table VII, Railway 

Administration Report 1938-39 Vol, IJ, . t 
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Table 111 

Toted Railway mileage, miles of line per 100 sq. miles, 
and inhabitants per line of one mile in different coun- 


tries;* 


• 


Country 

Total Rly. 
mileage. 

Miles of lir 

100 sq. in 


U.S.A. 

238,829 

G.y 

573 

U.K. 

20,080 

22.5 

2,233 

Belgium 

0,470 

54.9 

1,250 

France 

20,127 

12.4 

1,585 

Italy 

14,220 

11.8 

3,023 

Germany 

(1933) 

42,299 . 

23.2 

1,505 

India 

43,128 

2.3 

8,181 


* Figures based on the figures given in Statesman’s Year Book. 


It will be seen from the above tables how poorly India 
is placed in respect to the Railway net work and how slow 
has been the rate at which new lines have been added 
particularly during the last decade. It is noticed as a 
matter of fact that during the last three or four years the 
policy of actually closing down some small sections and 
branch lines has been undertaken apparently with the 
object of relieving the railways of unremuncrative sections. 
101) miles of new lines of which 99 miles are located within 
Indian States and constructed at their cost were opened 
during the year 1938-39. There was on the other hand a 
decrease of 51 miles due to the closing of a certain small 
branch line and realignments and the net increase in 
mileage thus was 58 only. 

It will further be noticed that a serious handicap in 
the operating of Indian Railways is created through the 
multiplicity of gauges in as much as there are no less than 
four different gauges prevalent, namely, the Broad Gauge 
of 5' — 6”, the Metre Gauge of 3’ — 3K” and Narrow Gauges 
of 2* — 6”, and 2 ’ — 0”. The respective figures of route mile- 
age opened on 31st March 1939 of all Indian Railways 
according *jo gauges had been as t follows : 
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5’— G” 21,105 

3’ — 3.3J8” 15,802 

2’— 0” and 

2’— 0” 4,107 

Total 41,134 


3. Railway Finance 

The financing of Indian Railways has been cither by 
the State direct or by companies under substantial guaran- 
tee from the State. The capital at charge in the ease of 
State owned railways and the capital outlay in the case of 
other than State owned railways aggregated to about 
Ks. 848 erores in 1938-30, out of which the State owned 
lines accounted for a capital at charge of about Rs. 700 
erores. The capital at charge on State owned railways 
has increased by nearly Rs. 250 erores since the separation 
of Railway Finance from General Finances in 1924-25 and 
•in reviewing the capital expenditure the Railway Retrench- 
ment Committee of 1931 noted that since the separation 
the expenditure had been on a rather lavish scale. The 
Indian Railway Enquiry Committee of 1937 (Wedgewood 
Committee) also drew attention to the same and observed : 

“ In the six years before the depression the gross traffic 
receipts stood at approximately Rs. 100 erores, and in 
1935-30 they were about 10 percent below that figure, ill 
the meantime the capital at charge had increased substan- 
tially and particularly so during the period from 1920- 
1930. The total advanced from Ks. 035 erores in 1924-25 
to Ks. 789 erores in 1935-30, and the interest charges from 
Its. 23,90 lakhs in 1924-25 to Rs. 31,39 lakhs ill 1935-30.” 
(See Report Para 11). 

The role of the State in the development of Indian 
Railways has thus been direct and substantial and it may 
be generally stated that the Railways of India form one 
of the biggest national assets of the country financed and 
owned by the public ancl in approaching the problems con- 
nected with the Indian Railway Transport this special 
characteristic can hardly be overlooked. ' * 

Closely connected with the question of financing of 
the railways lies the question of financial results. It may 
be generally stated that up to 1901 the railways in India 
eptailed a regular loss upon^the General Revenue** and the 
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total losses up to that time amounted to nearly Us. 76 crores. 
• From 1901 to 1930-91 there had been gains to the State 
from opt of Railway Revenues excepting the years 1908-09 
and 1921-22. The total amount of balance of gains over 
losses from 1901 to 1930 — 1931 amounted to about Rs. 143 
crores. From 1931-32 to 193G-37 the railways failed to 
contribute anything towards General Revenues and during 
1937-38 and 1938-39 they could only pm Rally pay the same. 
At the end of 1938-89 the unliquidated liabilities of rail- 
ways amounted to about Rs. 65.66 crores of which Rs. 80.29 
crores represented the net amount of loan taken from the 
Depreciation Fund and the balance represented the con- 
tributions to General Revenues which had remained un- 
paid. The Railway Enquiry Committee of 1937 which wont 
into this question carefully (para 11 to 18 of the Report) 
however found that judged by the percentage return on 
capital the Railways of India come out well in comparison 
with the Railways of the United States and Great Britain 
in as much as the Indian Railways had maintained their 
position at a higher level during the period of depression 
and had nearly returned to the 1929 level of prosperity by 
1936. 

Railway Finance in India has been separated from 
General Finances of the Government of India since 
1925. This question had been under discussion 
from time to time since 1881 and ultimately the 
Acworlh Committee' strongly advocated the sepa- 
ration. In September 1921 the final scheme for 
separation was discussed in the Legislature and it was pro- 
posed (a) to abolish the system of annual programme of 
Revenue Expenditure voted for the year. u>) to establish 
a scientific Depreciation Fund, (c) to build un a Railway 
Reserve Fund with a view to equalise dividend, to provide 
for arrears for maintenance and to write down and write 
off capital and fd) to separate Railway Finance to suit the 
needs of a commercial undertaking while ensuring fixed 
contribution to Government, and proper control bv the 
Legislature. The contribution to General Finance was to 
be fixed according to a convention that provided for the 
payment of 1 per cent on the capital at charge of eonimor- 
cia Flint's at. the end of the penultimate financial year plus 
1,3 of any surplus proiits remaining at tv payment of this 
fixed return less the loss on Strategic lines. This separation 
of Railway Finance from Gent* ad Finances undiluted an 
important landmark in the history of Indian Kaihvayj and 
‘about the same time the decision to take over all lines under 
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the ownership and management of the State as and when 
opportunities were presented was taken. 

• 

The Government of India Act 1935 which contemplates 
the creation of a separate Federal Railway Authority, 
provides for the creation of a separate Railway Fund and 
the Authority will be required to contribute to General 
Revenues such portion of its surplus earnings on Revenue 
Account as may be decided upon by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Railway Authority will also undertake 
all the financial obligations of the Government of India 
hitherto incurred or that may be incurred in future on 
account of the Railways. 

4. Problems of control and administration 

The organisation of government control and manage- 
ment of the Railways has undergone various changes from 
time to time corresponding to the change in the policy and 
financing of the Railways. At first Government exercised 
their control over the operation of guaranteed Railway 
Companies through a Consulting Engineer. Thereafter in 
1874 a State Railway Directorate was established and in 
1880 the post of a Director General of Railways was 
created. In 1897 the Secretary to the Government of India 
for the Public Works Deptt. came to be entrusted with the 
control and administration of the Railways. But in 1905, 
following the recommendation of Sir Thomas Robertson, 
the Railway Board was constituted, which, after having 
passed through various stages, has taken the present form 
on the recommendation of the Aeworth Committee. The 
Railway Board is again to be reconstituted under the pro- 
posed Railway Federal Authority as contemplated in the 
Government of India Act of 1935. The Board thereafter will 
be concerned only with the executive functions of the Rail- 
way Authority. The questions of internal administration 
and management of the different systems of Railways with 
their divergent conditions of wanking have also engaged 
considerable attention from time to time and generally 
speaking the big Railways have now passed over from the 
Departmental to the Divisional System of management. 

5. Traffic conditions 

An important feature of Indian Railways is the cloge 
interdependence of Railway jraffic .and earnings with the ' 
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conditions of trade and agriculture which have often been 
fotmd to be difficult to forecast. Broadly speaking it may 
be stated *hat the total gross earnings of Indian Railways 
steadily went on improving from 1914-15 when it was 
about Rs. 60 crores to 1924-25 when it was as high 
as Rs. 114.5 crores. The rate of increase during 
the four years 1921-22 to 1924-25 being the highest. 1925-26 
and 1926-27 had a slight set back but earnings again 
improved in 1927-28 to Rs. 118 crores and the highest point 
♦was reached in 1928-29 when the earnings were as high 
as Rs. 119 crores. A period of depression then set in and 
a serious decline in the traffic earnings occurred during 
the following years. Until 1932-33 when the trough of 
the depression was reached when the traffic earnings went 
down to about Rs. 96 crores. Recovery began from 1933-34 
to 1938-39; the total gross earnings of all lines amounted 
to a little more than Rs. 107 crores. The following table 
gives the traffic results of all Indian Railways during the 
years 1936-37 to 1938-39, excluding Burma Railways which 
passed out of the control of the Government of India from 
1937-38. 


Table IV. 

Traffic Results of Working all Indian Railways (excluding 

Burma Railways) 

1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 


1. Route mileage 

open 

2. No. of passen- 
gers originating 
(in thousands) 

3. No. of passengers 
miles (in millions) 

4. Tons originating 
(in thousands) 

5. N\j. of ton miles 
(in millions) 

6. Average miles a 
passenger was 

• dimed. 


41,068 

41.076 

41,134 

489,606 

521,285 

530,623 

17,785 

.18,847 

18,742 

82,406 

87,289 

88,361 

20,789 

22,778 

t 22,159 

35.8 

1 

. 36.2 

35.3. 
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1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

7. 

Average miles a 
ton of goods was 



C 


carried * 

248.5 

260.9 

250.8 

8. 

Total earnings 
from passengers (in 
lakhs of rupees) 

29.37 

31.08 

30.73 

9. 

Total earnings 
from goods (in 
lakhs of rupees) 

67.33 

68.00 

68.57 

10. 

Earnings from par- 
cels. luggage, and 
miscellaneous (in 
lakhs of rupees) 

8.00 

7.83 

7.85 


Source : Railway Administration Reports Vol. I. 31 
& 32 for 1937-38 & 1938-39. 

Statement below gives the details of passenger earnings on 
all Class I Railways (excluding Burma Rlys.) for the last 
three years showing broadly the contribution made by 
different classes of passengers towards Railway Revenue 
and their progress over a short period. 


Tabic V. 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 



1930-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

First Class 

77 

78 

76 

Second Class 

137 

139 

135 

Intermediate Class 

113 

121 

122 

Third Class 

24,45 

25,94 

25,89 

Total 

27,72 

29,32 

29,22 


i 

The follovving statement gives the details of the various 
commodities which have contributed to the goods earnings 
of all Class I Railways (excluding Burma Rlys.) which 
account for nearly 90 per cent of the goods traffic on- all 
Indian Rlys. ' • 
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Table VI 


(In lakhs of rupees.) 


1036-37 1937-38 1938-39 


1 . 

Cotton raw 

4,62 

2,88 

2,89 

9 

d-t , 

,, manufactured 

2,46 

2,60 

2,59 

o 

O. 

Coal for public use 

6,93 

8.24 

7,88 

4. 

Coal for Foreign 

Iilys. etc. 

2,58 

2,98 

2,86 

5. 

Metallic ores 

99 

1,41 

1,06 

6. 

ltice 

3,38 

3,30 

3,39 

7. 

Wheat 

2,46 

2,07 

2,40 

8. 

Crams, i’ulses, Grains 
etc. 

•> MO 
0,00 

3,47 

3.31 

9. 

Iron & Steel wrought 

2,61 

2,49 

2,63 

10. 

Kerosene oil 

1,60 

1,59 

1,58 

11. 

.lute 

1,30 

1,17 

1,18 

12 . 

Oil Seeds 

3,28 

3,03 

3,60 

13. 

Sugar 

2,27 

2,11 

2,16 

14. 

Cur, Jaggery & 
Molasses 

1,27 

1,20 

1,01 


• Total of all Goods 
Traffic 

46,13 

66,71 

66,69 


Soutce : Railway Admimslratiop Reports Voi. ft Table 29. 
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The table given below shows the tonnage of and earnings 
from principal class of commodities carried by Class I Rail- ‘ 
ways in the years 1937-38 to 1938*39. * 


Table VII 


1937-38 1938-39 



Tons Earnings 

originating* (in lakhs) 
(in millions) 

Tons 

origin atings 
(in millions) 

namings 
(iu lakhs) 

1 . 

Fuel including 
Coal, Oil and 

Fire wood 

22.7 

12,10 

22.5 

11,59 

2. 

Heavy merchan- 
dise 

22.2 

24,33 

23.1 

24,12 

3. 

Light merchan- 
dise 

11.1 

14,32 

10.8 

14, GG 

4. 

Other commodi- 
ties 

10.1 

11,43 

10.5 

11,77 

5. 

Military Traffic 

0.39 

40 

0.32 

31 

6. 

Live Stock 

0.17 

54 

0.17 

55 

7. 

Railway Materials 

2.90 

45 

2.90 

47 

8. 

Materials & Stores 
on Revenue A|e. 13.31 

2,9* 

• 3.80 

2,95 

9. 

Total of all 
commodities 

83.12 

60,48 

84.37 

06,42 


Source : Railway Administration Reports Vol. II Table 29. 


The statement given below £hows the principal commodi- 
ties carried by Class I Rlys. and the earnings therefrom for 
the three years 1937-38 to 1938-39 indicating thereby the. 
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lines to be followed in the preparation of any planned 
.organisation for traffic handling in future years. 

• Table VIII 

1937*3fl 1938-39 

Tonnage Earnings Tonnage Earnings 
origin at- original 

ins ing. 



(in 

millions) 

(in 

lakhs) 

(in (in 

millions) lakhs) 

1 . 

Coal & Coke for public 

16.45 

8,24 

16.43 

7,88 

2. 

Coal & Coke for foreign 
Rlys. etc. home line 
construction 

4.43 

2,98 

4.28 

2,86 

3. 

Fire wood etc. 

1.83 

49 

1.83 

50 

4. 

Rice in the husk 

0.67 

39 

0.76 

43 

5. 

Rice not in husk 

2.50 

2,91 

2.75 

2,96 

0 . 

Gram & Pulse 

1.61 

2,36 

1.58 

2,29 

r-r 

l. 

Wheat 

1.86 

2,67 

1.76 

2,40 

8. 

Jowar & Bajra 

0.40 

56 

0.43 

53 

9. 

Marble & Stone 

2.70 

99 

3.30 

91 

10. 

Salt 

1.40 

1,82 

1.40 

1,78 

11. 

Sugar — refined & un- 
refined 

1.10 

2,11 

1.20 

2,16 

12. 

Wood wrought 

1.30 

89 

1.30 

85 

13. 

Metallic ores 

4.00 

1,41 

3.60 

1,06 

14. 

Oil Seeds | 

Cotton — raw pressed 

& unpressed 

2.40 

3,04 

2.70 

3,60 

15. 

1.00 

2,87 

1.00 

2,89 

16. 

Petrol — in bulk & tins 

0.30 

1,14 

0.31 

1,17 

17. 

Kerosene oil — in bulk 
& tins 

0.77 

1,58 

0.80 

1,58 

18. 

Cotton manufactured 

0.71 

2,61 

0.71 

2,59 

19. 

Fodder 

0.90 

64 

1.30 

87 

20. 

Fruits & Vegetables 

4.10 

1,34 

3.10 

1,27 

21. 

Gur. Jaggery & Molasses 

0.70 

1,08 

0.60 

88 

22. 

Jute raw 

1.00 

1,17 

1.00 

1,18 

23. 

Iron & Steel— Wrought 

1.40 

2,49 

1.50 

2,63 

24. 

Tobacco 

0.30 

84 

0.30 

88 

25.* 

Provisions 

1.10 

2,87 

1.30 

3,06 

26. 

Manures 

0.27 

19 

0.28 

19 


Compiled from Railway Administration Reports 
. \ol. II Table 29. 
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6. Rates & Fares — Brief history and present position. 

The Railways of Tnclia were first conceived of and lai(T 
down not so much with a view to making them tommer- 
cially successful as with an idea of advancing the general 
economic and political conditions of the country. The 
rates and fares of Indian Railways consequently were origi- 
nally determined more or less with the object of serving 
the general well being of the country and specially to 
encourage its trade with foreign countries. The rates struc- 
ture had originally been built more or less on assumptions 
of traffic movements and total amount of gross revenue 
and there was hardly any commercial or scientific investi- 
gation on the basis of which the rates and fares were 
actually fixed in the 19th century. Previous to 18S4 it 
may be generally stated that there was no general policy 
of rates followed by the different railway systems of India. 
It was only in 1887 that certain principles of rating were 
laid down by the government and the limitation of maxima 
and minima class rates was devised with a view on the 
.one hand to prevent the levy of unreasonably high rates 
and on the other hand to slop uneconomic competition 
between one railway system and another. The Indian 
Railway Conference Association which was constituted by 
the beginning of the 20th century took up the question of 
tariff simplification and of a general classification of goods 
and it was as a result of the efforts of this Association that 
the first general classification of goods on Indian railways 
came to be adopted in July 1910. Certain adjustments and 
improvements in the classification and rating had been 
introduced from time to time. In April 1922 a classification 
into ten classes was introduced. A further revision was 
made thereafter and from 1|5|193G the number of classes 
has been increased to 10. The maxima and minima rates 
fcr these being as shown below. 

Pies per maund per mile 


'ass : 

Maxima 

Minima. 

1 

0.38 

0.10 

2 

0.42 


2A 

0.40 

• 

9t 

2B 

0^50 

99 

2C 

0,54 

* , 
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Pies per maund per mile. 


mass 

Maxima 

Minim 

3 • 

0.58 

0.1 

4 

0.62 

it 

4A 

0.67 

it 

4B 

0.72 

a 

5 

0.77 

a 

G 

0.83 

it 

6A 

0.89 

a 

7 

0.96 

it 

8 

1.04 

a 

9 

1.25 

a 

10. 

1.87 

it 


Within these maxima and minima the railways have 
full powers to vary charges and these powers are freely 
exercised in as much as 80 per cent of the revenue from 
goods traffic is obtained from rates below the authorised 
maxima. It may be mentioned however that no change in 
the classification of romr iodities may be made without the 
sanction of the Railway Board. (See : Wedgewood Com- 
mittee Report Para 125.) 

The rates charged on a commodity come within one 
or other of the following categories viz : 

(a) Class rates i.e. maximum permissible; 

(b) Schedule rates based on a scale generally teles- 
copic as adopted by the Indian Railways Con- 
ference Association or by individual railways; and 

(c) Station to Station rates which are reduced rates 
quoted with regard to special commercial consi- 
derations. Terminal charges are added to class 
or schedule rates as an additional charge deter- 
mined by each railway administration for termi- 
nal service performed or accommodation afforded. 
Rates are also quoted either at *the railway’s risk 
or at the owners’ risk as the case may be; the for- 
mer being higher than the latter; seeking to reflect 
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the amount of risk undertaken by the railway ad- 
ministration in a particular case. 

t 

As regards passengers there are four classes of ser- 
vices on the Indian Railways, first, second, inter 'and third 
and the basis of, charges generally followed are on a 
tapering scale according to distance travelled. The 
maxima and minima for different class of passengers ordi- 
narily lie between the following limits : 


Table X 



Passenger Fares 

(Pies per passenger 
per mile) 


Maxima 

Minima 

First 

24 

12 

Second 

15 

C> 

Inter 


3 

Third 


n 


As between different railway administrations a great 
deal of variation is noticed in the actual fare charged for 
different class of passengers even on different State manag- 
ed railways under ciass one. 

No other problem of Indian Railway administration 
has engaged so much public attention asthose relating to 
rates and fares. Briefly speaking the following have been 
the grievances of the public with regard to the rates sys- 
tem on the Railways of India : — 

(a) The rates have been framed more with a view to 
encourage export and import trade of the country 
than to provide facilities for internal movements 
and for the advancement of indigenous indus- 
tries. 

(b) The absence of comprehensive and scientific plan- 
ning in the fixation of rates has resulted in 
numerous inequities and anomalies in the rates 
for different commodities in different parts- of the 
country. 

(c) There have beep certain instances of undue pre- 
ference and discrimination in favour- of powerful 
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European importers or manufacturers, as also of 
, unreasonableness of certain rates. 

(d) »The classification is too inelastic and needs fur- 

ther sub-division and supplementing. 

• 

(e) The difference between owner’s risk and railway 
risk rates is disproportionate, and the conditions 
of carriage are often very hard for the users of 
the railway. 

(f) The terminal charges hardly follow any clear prin- 

ciple and are often used for placing undue hard- 
ship transfer to other competitive transport 
services. 

(g) In a few cases rates have been devised in order to 
block traffic and to prevent its flow through the 
natural and most economical course. 

(h) The absence of telescopic through rates on a con- 
tinuous mileage basis over several systems has. 
often acted as a check to free internal movement* 
of traffic. 

(i) Adjustments and exceptional rates to suit condi- 
tions of competition or special requirements of 
traffic are not carefully fixed nor are they decided 
upon with expedition and a long view of things. 

(j) The conditions of packing are often constant 
sources of trouble, particularly for indigenous 
manufacturers. 

(kl The tariff needs simplification and the machinery 
for quotations needs overhauling so that firm 
rates may be obtained by merchants quickly, if 
possible, only through a reference to station Rates 
Registers. 

During recent years the approach to the problems of 
rates and fares in India has undergone considerable change 
due to the recognition of the essentially commercial nature 
of the railway industry. The Acworth Committee drew 
pointed attention to this aspect of Indian Railway rate 
making, and since then considerable modification has been 
made in various individual rates on the* basis of this policy. 
(See — Sanyal on Communioatiofis & Transport — Mukherji 
- — Ejjconoipic Problems of Modern India — Ch. XIII.) 
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7. Bail Road Competition 

With the development of the Motor Transport in re- 
cent years the monopoly of railways in transport over land 
has to some extent been challenged and competition bet- 
ween road and rail 'transport service has over certain sec- 
tions developed. In 1935 a Committee of two experts 
appointed by the Govt. of India estimated the annual loss of 
traffic by rail to the roads at something under its. 2 crores. 
The Railway Board placed this figure at about Rs. 2 crores 
in 1935 ancl in 1950 this was estimated at about Rs. 4£ 
crores. In the absence of suitable data it is impossible to 
assess the loss of traffic to the railways due actually to the 
development of motor transport. And it is also difficult to 
state what is the net result on the railways as a whole if 
the new traffic brought to the railway by motor service is 
set off against the traffic that is lost through competition. 
The measures which the railways have sought to adopt to 
meet the competition of road service may broadly be stated 
as follows : 

1. Speeding up of trains. 

2. Improved traffic facilities including introduction 
of short and light trains, extension of hours of 
booking, and delivery, introduction of door to 
door collection and delivery service etc. 

3. Modification of rates and fares and introduction of 
special rates and passenger tickets; 

4. Improved amenities for lower class passengers; 

5. Coordinated services between rail and road 
through various agreements. 

Section II. 

Objectives to be achieved under Planned Economy. 

1. Mileage, gauge and redistribution : Problems. 

The first objective to be achieved in dealing with the 
railway systems of India is to remove the numerous bar- 
riers to smooth traffic movements and scientific operation 
of railway transport in the country. The most important 
obstacle in the development of Indian Railways is the 
adoption of a number of different gauges which were origi- 
nally introduced with a view to suit the varying require- 
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ments of traffic. The evils arising out of these can hardly 
be ivnuAeil in their entirety under present rircumstaiu e.- 
beeausi^ nearly half the railways are on a broad gauge of 
5’ — 0”, while about 40 per cent of the mileage is constructed 


on a moire gauge of -2,.: VS” and the remaining 10 per 
cent on narrower gauges of 2’ — 0” and 2’ — 0”. Under 
planned economy an attempt should he made at least to 
remove the two narrower gauges of 2’ — 0” and 2’ — 0”. 
allowing the traffic handled hy these lines to be dealt with 
either by the metre gauge lines or by suitable road services. 
The metre gauge lines should also be grouped and linked 
together to form as far as possible as complete chain of 
lines serving well defined regions so that a continuity of 
traffic movements without break of gauge may he ensured 
as far as practicable. 


Another obstacle in the way of efficient operation of 
the railways in fndin is duo to the unequal character and 
size of different railway systems. It- is recognised that con- 
siderable improvement could be effected if the entire rail-* 
way net work could he suitably regrouped and redistri- 
buted under properly constituted administrations, cal- 
culated to >erve certain defined traffic regions and ports. 
Broadly speaking it may be stated that after the Company 
managed lines come under the management of the State 
on the expiry of their respective contracts an attempt 
should be made to redistribute and reorganise the systems 
as suggested above by amalgamating some of the lines 
which are at present managed by tw r o or more administra- 
tive offices and rearranging the areas served by each organi- 
sation. Looked at from this point of view it is believed that 
the entire metre gauge line on the north of the Ganges 
along with the Assam Bengal Illy, might be grouped under 
one control, the Eastern .Bengal Illy., the East Indian Rlv. 
and the Bengal Nagpur Rly. up to certain well defined 
commercial centres on the northwest and south may be 
grouped under one administrative office with headquarters 
in Calcutta. The railways of South India can be placed 
similarly under one control with headquarters in Madras 
and rfsimilarhr regrouping can be made of the railways in 
Central India, Bombay presidency, North India and Sind.* 


* Soo Wodgowood Committee Reyfort — Ch. XTII and Dr. Ziauddin 

# Alyned — Indian Railways, Ch. Ill Sec. 6 f 

• • . 
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2. Policy, control and administration problems : 

The ohjccth es to be achieved in these respects have' 
become more or loss simple as a result of thee general 
acceptance of State ownership and management from 
1924-25. The Indiaft Hallways inquiry Committee of 1937 
did not IVcl happy over this decision and observed : “The 
history of State management in India is not encouraging 
and it seems clear thal present methods are unsatisfactory. 
They tend to cramp initiative, impose complicated regula- 
tions and involve immense amount of routine correspon- 
dence. If therefore, the choice available lay between 
a continuance of private management and an extension of 
State management on existing lines we should strongly re- 
commend the former alternative. Indeed we should feel 
bound to urge a radical reconsideration of the whole ques- 
tion of State management and fresh examination of the 
possibility of creating privately managed companies with 
Boards of management domiciled in India” (para 198 of 
the Report). 

These obsen at ion ai e evidently based upon a thorough 
misunderstanding oi‘ the position in India but they create 
an impression that there is ju^t the possibility of certain 
interested quarters raking up this old question once again 
although it was thought that this matter was finally dis- 
posed of. It is, therefore, necessary for the Planning Com- 
mittee to make it perfectly clear that neither public 
opinion in India nor those who would be entrusted with 
a scientific organisation of the transport system of the 
country could entertain the thought of permitting private 
ownership of any portion of the railways and of perpetuat- 
ing the evils of diversified ownership and management 
which have been too many in this country. 

The objective which should be placed before the Com- 
mittee should be not only to secure State ownership and 
management for the' railway systems but also for all forms 
of public transport namely, inland waterways, coastal 
steamships, road services and airways. 

With regard to control and management of the State- 
owned railways the machinery proposed to be set up u'nder 
the Federal Govt, of India in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Govt, of India t Act 1985 admittedly has certain 
advantages over the present arrangements. The scheme 
for a Federal Railway Authority should be generally wel- 
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coined particularly in view of the growing tendency of 
interference by politicians into the field of detailed manage- 
ment ai%d administration. Tt is however, regretted that 
the constitution of the Federal Railway Authority has 
been proposed in such a manner that national interests 
cannot be duly represented on the same and the much 
needed provisions for co-ordinating various means of 
transport may be overlooked. If the future independent 
Federal State of India can manage to nationalise the entire 
machinery of transport within the country as well as 
coastal steamer services, then the organisation for control 
and management should be vested in some semi indepen- 
dent Central Board of Communications looking after not 
merely the railway transport but also road, air, inland 
waterways and coastal steamship services. Subject to the 
general supervision of development and administration of 
the different transport systems by this Central Board of 
Communications it should be possible to ensure efficient 
management of each system through properly constituted 
Commissioners of transport dealing with each machinery* 
separately. As regards individual transport undertakings 
the actual management and details of day to day working 
should be left to General Managers appointed for a certain 
number of years purely on the basis of their merit and 
efficiency. 


3. Traffic. 

The National Planning Committee visualise a develop- 
ment of India’s socio-economic conditions under planned 
economy by nearly 100 per cent in ten years which neces- 
sarily imply that trank* on the railways would increase 
both in passengers as well as in goods by at least 75 per 
cent. At the same lime it is believed that as a result, of 
the elimination of a good deal of unnecessary and uneco- 
nomic movements of similar commodities over long dis- 
tances when proper zoning of supply and production will 
be devised and transport will be rationalised, there may 
be a substantial reduction in the pressure on the railways 
in handling traffic, particularly long distance traffic. 

In the absence of any material in this connection it is 
difficult to presume t» what extent the anticipated increase 
in the tonnage or number of passengers originating will 
be neutralised by the reduction, in the length of haulage. 
Taking intb consideration the normal increase of traffic on 
Indfian railways during the last, few years it may be gene- 
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rally assumed that under planned economy the railways of 
India will be expected to handle at least 50 per cent more* 
of their present traffic. That is to say they wiy on an 
average be called upon to carry nearly 750 million passen- 
gers and nearly 120 million tons of goods. Railway 
experts who have from time to time examined the equip- 
ments of Indian railways believe that with proper care and 
improvement in the operating conditions the railways of 
India can without much difficulty handle this additional 
traffic and in fact in some respects the present, equipments 
have been on such a lavish scale as may obviate the neces- 
sity of new purchases for a long time to come. It is prac- 
tically impossible to express any definite opinion on an 
issue like this unless the entire character and course of 
traffic, its volume, nature, direction, haul and conditions of 
transit are definitely known. 

4. Railway Finance 

As it is contemplated that the Railway properly as 
well as other transport agencies should he directly owned 
and managed by and on behalf of the State under planned 
economy, it naturally follows that the responsibility for 
linaneing new constructions in future as also for under- 
taking the expenditure on reorganisation and improvement 
should primarily devolve on the State. It. is however the 
experience of all countries that when commercial under- 
taking of such a huge dimension is left dependent upon 
the State directly, considerations of commercial success in 
their linaneing and management often have' to yield place 
to political considerations and to the exigencies of the 
State exchequer. It is therefore, recognised that, in order 
to secure a reasonably steady supply of finances to improve, 
modernise and expand the railway net work, the railway 
funds should be separated and the Federal Railway Autho- 
rity should be entrusted with the management of the rail- 
v\ ay properties primarily as a commercial undertaking with 
its own funds independent of general finances of the State. 
The Federal Railway Authority or preferably the Central 
Board of Communications should thus be free to administer 
the funds in their own way and to raise new capital on 
the security of the property vested in them. If such an 
arrangement is made it should not be impossible for the 
Board of Communications to draw up suitable schemes for 
transport development which arc not only likely to provide 
for more scientific and convenient handling of traffic foul 
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also to secure commercial success for the undertakings, 
it should not then be difficult also to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of private financial sources through the issue of Stocks 
or Debentures on the security of the transport property 
without throwing any undue burden on the credit or 
finances of the State in general. 

The question as to what extent the Federal Kailway 
Authority or the Board of Communications should be called 
upon to share the burden of the requirements of Central 
Govt, and to contribute certain sums to the Central 
Revenues annually, has to be settled after carefully 
examining various claims in this connection. While on the 
one hand it may be argued that the General Tax Payer 
who has undertaken the capital liability of the rly. pro- 
perty should reasonably receive some annual return for 
the investments made over and above the interest payable 
and the Sinking Fund charges, on the other hand, it may 
also be claimed that through the development of better 
transport, economic and political improvements generally 
have been secured to such an extent that these by them- ' 
selves should be taken as ample rewards for the money 
spent on railway development and therefore the railways 
should not be required to contribute anything to the 
general revenues by way of profit but should only under- 
take the liability to meet the required interest and Sinking 
Fund charges. Jt may not be out of place here to mention 
that even while accepting the present liability for capital 
at charge on State-owned lines the Federal Railway Autho- 
rity, or the Board of Communications as the case may be, 
will be taking up a proportionately greater capital liabi- 
lity than what the present valuation of the Railway pro- 
perty would justify. It is well-known that the railways 
of India are over-ca'pitalised, firstly, because they were con- 
structed on a lavish scale of expenditure, regardless of 
economical working, secondly, because a number of lines 
have been undertaken not so much with a view to their 
commercial success but for political anti strategic reasons, 
thirdly, on account of the old privately owned railways 
heavy premia had been paid and lastly, because the system 
of accounting followed in estimating railway capital has 
been* such that does not provide properly for writing down 
and writing off capital when this may be called for. 

The Indian Railway Enquiry Committee of 1*J37 criti- 
cally reviewed the financial outlook of the Railways and 
came to tfce conclusion that aftej* main requisite appropria- 
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tions for the Depreciation Fund and to the Railway 
Reserve Fund which are essential to the maintenance of < 
their efficiency it will be difficult lor the Railways f to earn 
more net revenue in the coming years than will reasonably 
suffice to secure the interest on capital obligations. 

In view of this they did not consider that there was 
any prospect consistent with sound management of 
balances accruing which would be used in relief of 
general taxation. They therefore thought that this situa- 
tion should be recognised and that the Railways while 
they should be expected to maintain full solvency should 
not be regarded as a possible source from which contribu- 
tions to the general revenue might be derived. (See para 
213 — Wedgewood Committee Report). 

o. Rates and Fares. 

The development and present position of rates 
and fares on Indian Railways have been briefly 
outlined in a previous sub-section. Tt has been 
pointed out that one of the important grievances against 
the present rates structure is that most of the existing rates 
were introduced wilh a view rather to help the foreign 
trade of the country than to encourage indigenous trade 
and manufactures. Although with the large appreciation 
of the essentially commercial character of the railway 
business certain changes in the policy have been notice- 
able during recent years yet the principal structure of 
the rates remains more or less unaltered. Under planned 
economy, therefore, considerable modification in the present 
rating will be called for, first, with a view to remove the 
anomalies that are existing, secondly, with the object of 
simplifying the classification and rating structure and 
thirdly, in order to ensure that the rates and fares generally 
serve to further the aims of national planning through the 
encouragement of indigenous industries and trade. It should 
also be one of the objectives to rationalise movements of 
traffic and to devise rating in such a manner that secure 
to the railways their necessary earnings but at the same 
time prevent avoidable duplication of movements by reduc- 
ing unnecessary carriage from long distances, after suitable 
development of industries and supplies locally or within 
homogeneous zones have been achieved. 

Two Problems are likely to arise if a policy like this 
is adopted under planned economy viz: how to ensure the 
economic management and to maintain earnings of the 
railways, if the railway's an? not permitted to change what 
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the traffic can bear and how far it would be prudent to 
utilise the railway machinery to subsidise local industries 
and to provide a protective barrier for indigenous busi- 
ness. Tne National Planning Authorities will have to 
examine the difficulties and dangers involved in a policy 
of this character very carefully and should devise their 
schemes of development of industries in such a manner 
that neither inter-provincial jealousy nor economic ineffi- 
ciency may receive any encouragement through the mea- 
sures recommended by them. 

It has been previously suggested that the entire trans- 
port machinery should be .placed under the control and 
management of a semi-independent Board of Communica- 
tions and even if that is not possible, it is proposed that 
the railway property should be vested in a Federal Railway 
Authority independent of the interference of the Legisla- 
ture or the State in their detailed administration. Such a 
Central Board of Communications or the Federal Railway 
Authority would naturally conduct its affairs in such a • 
manner as would enable the financial position of the trans- 
port. undertaking to be maintained in tact, or in other 
words, there will be a tendency for the management to 
earn as much profit as they can manage. Under planned 
economy some suitable check will have to be devised to 
prevent such a tendency and to see that the theory of 
commercial management of a transport undertaking may 
not be carried too far. It may accordingly be laid down 
in general that the Federal Railway Authority or the 
Board of Communications as the case may be, must see 
that the net earnings of the railways do not exceed, after 
a period of or 5 years, much beyond the standard 
revenue required to meet the Depreciation and Reserve 
Fund contributions and the interest charges. In the event 
of such signs being noticed it should be competent for the 
State to direct certain improvements in the services or 
modification in particular rates with a view to en- 
courage indigenous business in general or any industry in 
particular. In special eases where a direc t encouragement 
to an industry may require large capital investment on the 
part* of the railways for which adequate return may not 
be expected within a reasonable period it should be the 
duty of the State to provide suitable compensation to the 
railways for helping to establish and encourage such an 
iiiduistry. • f 
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An important step taken with respect to rates disputes 
was the institution of the Railway Rates Advisory Com- 1 
mittee in India in 1926. It is proposed to strengthen this 
body with the inauguration of the Federal Railway Autho- 
rity and with respect to rates and other problems the new 
Constitution provides further for the establishment of a 
Railway Rates Tribunal. 

While welcoming the establishment of Such a Tribunal, 
the authorities entrusted with National Economic Planning 
should secure the continued advice of an expert body of 
men composing the Rates Tribunal so that improvements 
and modifications in the rates structure may be effected 
even without the initiative from the public. 

6. Rail Road Competition 

The objectives to be achieved under planned 
economy in regard to rail road competition will 
be dealt with in detail under a later section. It 
may be generally laid down that the aims of the Planning 
Commission should be to provide for traffic the most con- 
venient, the most efficient and most economical transport 
services. The suitability of a given form of transport will 
of course, vary with the geographical and economic 
conditions in a particular region within the country and 
it will be for the planning authority to determine, in con- 
sultation with expert advisors, as to what particular form 
of transport would serve the requirements of various 
classes of tarffic in a particular region and to what extent 
the development of each form of transport service should 
be encouraged in a particular area. Broadly speaking, it 
may be urged that not only the railways and the road 
services but also airways and inland and coastal water 
services should be co-ordinated lo maximise the benefits of 
a cheap and efficient transport service in the countiy. In 
what proportion each one of these services should be 
allowed to develop in the interest of social and economic 
welfare of the country as a whole must depend on a careful 
examination of all aspects of the question in order that such 
an examination may be made by a competent authority free 
from bias or prejudice in favour of any existing or vested 
interest, a Central Board of Communications should be con- 
stituted composed of impartial experts and representative 
men with vision and outlook to determine the actual steps 
to be taken with regard to each machinery of .transport 


service, 
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Section III. 

Ways^and Means for achieving the objectives under 
Planned Economy 

• 

The agencie^ which will have to be devised for secur- 
ing the objective!? under planned economy as set out above 
will depend to a large extent firstly, on the constitution 
and machinery of the State and secondly, upon the nature 
and availability of experts whose services may be requisi- 
tioned fqr the execution of various schemes. Broadly 
speaking, it is recognised that all transport property should 
be nationalised. How lar this will be practicable will depend 
upon the determination of the people and the initiative 
of the State. It is also possible to l^olace private owner- 
ship of some' of the transport, undertakings by the owner- 
ship of Provincial Govts., District Boards or Local Boards 
and Municipalities ami not by the Central or Federal Govt, 
necessarily. If this is found more practicable in view of 
the vastness of the country and the diversity of conditions > 
under which various transport organisations are function- 
ing al the present moment, some well planned policy will 
have to be laid down determining which particular trans- 
port service should belong to Local bodies and Provincial 
Govts, and which to the federal or Central Government of 
India. Generally speaking it may be stated that such ser- 
vices as deal with stru fly local traffic in goods or passengers 
with a range not, beyond a certain minimum area or zone 
may conveniently be left under the ownership of local 
bodies with control and management vested in a body 
similar 1o and acting under the guidance of the Federal 
lhuh\ay Authority or the Central Board of Communica- 
tions. Under such category may come the urban tramway 
or motor bus services as well as the suburban railways, 
ri\ cr and motor transport arrangements. 

A question that should thus be properly dealt with by 
the Planning Authority is as to whether and if so how 
there should" be some scope left for private enterprise and 
initiative in the matter of transport services in any part of 
the country. 

T)nee the machinery for planned development, has 
been decided upon and the policy of State ownership and 
management by the expert commissioners determined, the 
authorities of Hie Planning Commission will have to 
examine how far the increasing demand for transport faci- 
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lities, which is estimated to deal with nearly double the 
economic resources of the country in course of ten years,' 
can be met by better utilisation of the existing facilities and 
how far it would be necessary to provide for extended faci- 
lities of different modes of transport. Obviously the first 
attempt should be, to try to meet the new demand by better 
utilisation, rationalisation and reorganisation of the present 
resources. After this has been achieved further facilities 
will have to be arranged for and in so doing a careful exami- 
nation will have to be made of the proportion in which 
each mode of transport should be allowed to develop in the 
interest of efficiency, economy and convenience of the 
public. It may be generally mentioned that railway faci- 
lities are often found to be comparatively costly and incon- 
venient in dealing with small units or short distance traffic 
while motor services are distinctly unsuitable for handling 
long distance heavy traffic of cheap varieties. The planning 
authority therefore will have to make necessary adjust- 
ments and arrange for a co-ordinated distribution of the 
entire traffic, making suitable use of each means of trans- 
port with the sole objective of maximising the service to the 
people. 

The general directions in which National Planning 
should be undertaken with a view to utilise the transport 
services in the interest solely of a planned economic and 
social development of the country as a whole have been 
outlined above. In undertaking such a planned control or 
development of transport, however, several other allied 
issues will also have to be kept in view and it would not 
be out of place to make a brief reference to some of them. 

The first of such problems would lie in the develop- 
ment of the industries like the manufacture of locomo- 
tives, wagons, motor, tyres and various descriptions of 
stores and appliances required for transport undertakings 
and the question of the purchase, storage and distribution 
of the stocks of such materials. The second problem 
relates to the policy that will have to be followed in regard 
to labour and staff problems. The railways constitute in 
themselves the largest single employer of labour in ‘the 
country and when these will be owned and managed by 
the State democratically organised the problem of retain- 
ing a healthy coordination betweeri the management and 
the staff Will become very important. / • . 
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The next set of questions that will require increasing 
.attention under planned economy include improvements in 
the amenities to lower class passengers, the maintenance 
and development of Railway Collieries and ancillary ser- 
vices, electrification and coordination in the utilisation of 
cheap power and the problem of dealing with the strategic 
railways. 

The contribution of transport to the cause of Indian 
Trade and the making of the Indian Nation has been 
immeasurable. Barriers of ages have been broken and 
the time-worn practices and prejudices overcome. 
There still remains a great scope for develop- 
ment and it is confidently believed that with suitable 
planning in transport and with the substitution of co-ordi- 
nation instead of haphazard development great advance 
will be achieved for the good of the community at large. 

(See— Sanyal on Communication & Transport. Mukherjee 
—Economic Problems of Modern India — ch. XIII.) 



COPY OF CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MR. M. A. 
MASTER AND THE N. P. C., IN CONNECTION WITH* 
THE INTERIM REPORT OF THE TRANSPORT 
SUB-COMMITTEE. 

• 

Letter dated 2nd May 10 10 from Mr. M. A. Master to the 
Mon. Men. Secretary. N.R.C.: 


Dear Sir, 

I am sorry I have not, been aide to go through up to 
now the Interim Report of the Transport. Sub-Committee 
which you had forwarded to me as i had no time to do 
so owing to the serious illness of my wife and other 
important pre-occupations. I only glanced through it 
yesterday and I would like to invite your attention to two 
or three important points. 

It has been stated — 

“in the last two or three years 40 per cent of the 
' earnings of coastal traffic in freight has gone to the 
Seindia Steam Navigation Company, 10 per cent to the 
Asiatic Navigation Company and 50 per cent to foreign 
shipping companies.” 

This is an entirely erroneous statement. The total quantity 
of cargo which lias been carried by all Indian shipping 
companies on the Coast is less than 22 per cent of the 
entire cargo carried in the coastal tiade. Let me give you 
th a figures for the three years ending June, 1008. 


Year. 

Total quantify 
of cai^n 

carried <>n 
the Coast. 

Quantity of 
cargo earned 
by India a 

Shipping companies. 

IVreentnge 
of the 
cnrj'o 
carried. 

l!’,35j3G 

Tons 08,44.080 

J 4.20,002 

20.84 

1C36J37 

00,03.230 

15,05,830 

22.8 

11)37|38 

00,57,740 

14,07,713 

21.14 


The remaining 80 per cent of the cargo has been car- 
ried by non-Indian shipping companies, mainly British 
shipping companies f and the very largest portion of that 
cargo has been carried by the steamers of the British Tndia 
and the Asiatic Steam Navigation Companies. 4 s regards 
the passenger traffic the share in the traffic between differ; 
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ent provinces was hardly 20 per cent. You will, therefore, 
.realise that the Scindia Company could not have earned 
40 per cent of the earnings of the coastal trade. 

As \ have not got Schedule No. 22, I am not in a 
position to say whether the figures regarding the Haj 
traffic are correct. In any case, I give you below the num- 
ber of pilgrims carried between Tndia and Jeddah during 
the last 10 years. 

Year. Number of pilgrims. 


1920 1 30 
1930|31 
1931 1 32 
1932133 

ft 

1 933 {34 
1934 1 35 
1935 1 30 
1930 1 37 
1937 1 38 
1938139 


14,288 

8,728 

12,570 

10,037 

9,792 

13,079 

10,400 

12,833 

19,004 

19,278 


I may mention that except for the participation of the 
Scindia Company during the years 1937j38 and 1938|39 the 
Haj traffic has practically been the monopoly of the British 
Company, the Mogul Line. It was only during 1937|38 
that the Scindia Company carried 3,175 pilgrims and in 
1938j39 the Scindia Company carried 4,444. It had 
to face a serious rate war and in view of the hostile deci- 
sion of the Government of India, it had to retire from the 
Haj traffic during the last season. 

Freight has not been booked by the Stores 
Department now. It is booked by the suppliers in 
view of the fundamental alteration in the policy 
of the store purchase for India. I may suggest that sub- 
sidies and bounties should be given to shipping as well as 
Shipbuilding industries and the present policy of encour- 
aging Government officials entitled to leave passages to 
travel by British ships should bfe changed and they should 
be Eysked to travel by Indian ships only. 
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As I have not got Table ?P», I am not In a position to 
verify the figures. , 

At the beginning of Chapter 1 1 it has been stated that 
‘‘the aim of the Planning Commission being at least to 
double in 10 years *t he total volume of material goods pro- 
duced in the country.” 1 do not know to what extent it is 
intended to increase the number of ships and consequently 
the Indian Mercantile Marine in the country. 

In Chapter 11, I find the following statement : 

‘‘People in the Konkan coast for example being too 
poor to pay bus or railway charges have to go without 
transport facilities in the absence of suitable and regular 
coastal transport facilities.” 

This docs not correspond to facts. As a matter of fact the 
three companies have been meeting the need of the Konkan 
traffic and the Konkan public was perfectly satisfied with 
the number of steamers that were placed at their disposal. 
It was only after the war broke out. that all these ships 
have been requisitioned and the traffic has to be carried 
on by three steamers only. 

Chapter V, para 3 : T consider it essential that 
the Planning Committee should state unequivocally 
that not only should no foreign vested interests be allowed 
to be created in any new industry in this country but steps 
should be effectively taken to see that the existing allied 
vested interests are replaced by national ones. 

Last but one paragraph, Chapter V. It has been 
stated, ‘‘these industries must be State enterprises etc.” 
I want to draw your attention to the fact that the note 
issued by the Chairman, dated the 11th February, was not 
before the Committee. The question as to whether these 
industries should he State owned or not was not discussed 
by the Sub Committee. The note of the Chairman stated : 
“These suggestions are being forwarded to the Sub-Com- 
mittee for their consideration. It is open to them to make 
their own recommendations.” You will agree with me that 
it is therefore not fair to the Committee to say that it is 
their opinion that these industries must be State enter- 
prises etc., when not only was the question not discussed 
by them but they had not ‘even the privilege of having the 
views of the Chairman before them. You will" also agree 
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with nifi that it should not therefore be included in the 
Report as it has a groat fundamental bearing on the whole 
question. 

Yofi will remember that the point was thrashed out 
and agreed 1o by the Committee that. National Planning 
meant that the industries should be owned, controlled arid 
managed by the nationals of the country. This funda- 
mental aspect underlying the entire planning should have 
been stated definitely in the Report. I am sorry to say 
that that has not been clone. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sd. AT. A. Master. 

Copy of Telegram dated 13th Juno 1010, from Rangoon, 
from M. A. Alaster to the Hon. Cen. Secretary, N.P.C.: 

“Reference Interim Report Transport Sub-Committee 
deeply regret neither points mentioned my last letter incor- 
porated nor courtesy answering letter extended to me stop 
despite definite understanding at lust two meetings sub- 
committee question overseas shipping not properly dealt 
with stop asterisk note bottom page five cyclostyled copy 
stating forty per cent of the earnings of coastal traffic has 
gone to Scindia Company absolutely incorrect stop even 
position national shipping coastal trade not even 
outlined page nine para two stop statement people in 
konkan coast compelled use bus or railways owing absence 
of suitable and regular transport facilities quite incorrect 
for years past number of shipping companies operated west 
coast meeting needs Konkan traffic stop only after their 
vessels were requisitioned they found difficulties regret 
although same pointed out by me last letter position not 
rectified stop question large shipbuilding industry 
dismissed only one line 'which deeply regrettable owing its 
great importance to India both for purposes of trade and 
defence stop regret self cannot therefore be party to 
approval this Interim Report.” 

Letter No. 2571 dated 14th June 1940, from the Hon. 
Ge*a. Secretary, N. P. C. to Air. AT. A. Alaster.: 

My dear Mr. Master, 

Your telegram dated the* 12th from Rangoon, was 
received, Irere on the 13th, which was a Public Holiday, and 
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as the 13th also was a Public Holiday I could only deal 
with it today. 

I have sent a copy of the telegram to the Chairman 
and Secretary of yowr Sub-Committee, and have consulted 
the Chairman, who happened to be in Bombay today, for 
reply. Your letter of the 2nd May was duly forwarded to 
the Chairman and Secretary of the Sub Committee, but, as 
1 was myself at that time occupied with the work of the 
Planning Committee, which was in Sessions from the 1st to 
the 15th May, I could not deal with the matter immediately 
it was received; and. subsequently, it escaped my attention, 
on account of the pressure of other work connected with 
the N.P.C. 

The Report of the Sub-Committee was an Interim 
Report, which, however, as it happened, was not placed 
before the Planning Committee, for lack of time, and could, 
therefore, not be considered by that body. It is coming up 
.for discussion at the next Sessions of the Planning Commit- 
tee, beginning from the 21st June, so that there will be 
time still for the remarks made by any members of the 
Sub-Committee to be included in the Report, if the other 
members agree. T have, of course, no objection myself to 
incorporate the substance of your remarks, and the Chair- 
man has shown himself willing also to consider doing so. 
The Interim Report will be placed before the Planning 
Committee, as at present programmed, on the 23i'd inst; 
and if you are in Bombay before that time, 1 trust you will 
make it convenient to consult informally with the Secretary 
or the Chairman, as to the best method of incorporating 
the substance of the text of your remarks. 

I learn from your office on enquiry that you are likely 
to be in Bombay any time and so, instead of wiring to 
you to Rangoon. I am sending this letter to your Bombay 
address, in the hope that it. will find you more quickly 
there than if I wire to you to Rangoon when the commu- 
nication might not be delivered in time. 

Wtih kindest regards. 


Yours sincerely, 

K. T. Shah 
Hon. Gen. Secretary, 
National Planning Committee, 



THE COPY OF CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MR. A. 

BOX ALL, CHIEF COMMERCIAL MAN AUER, N. S. RLY., 
AND THE N. P. C. OFFICE : 

Letter dated March 28, 10-10, (No. CXI. 71J.°»0) from Mr. A. 

Boxall to the Hon. Con. Secretary. N.T\C.: 

Dear Sir, 

1 am obliged for the Report sent with your letter 
No. 2: 501 dated 24th March 1940. 

I would be very interested to see the tabulations 
which were not sent with the Report, as without these 
I am unable to say how a number of figures in the Report 
itself have been arrived at. 

1 notice that, in the section dealing with road trans- 
port, the question of the cost of providing and main- 
taining roads in relation to the traffic carried has not 
been mentioned, and 1 think, if you examined this ques- 
tion, you would find it of considerable importance. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sd|- A. Boxall. 

Letter dated April 5, 1940, from Hon. Gen. Secy., N.P.C. to 

Mr. A. Boxall : 

Dear Sir, 

1 < 

Thank you very much for yours of the 28th ultimo, 
acknowledging receipt of the copy of the Report from 
the Transport Sub-Committee sent to you. As you may 
be aware, it is only an Interim Report, by no means 
fully considered in all the bearings, to the reference 
made to the Sub-Committee, and, therefore, much may 
have to be added to it, when the Report is cast into its 
final shape with all necessary and relevant details. 

As regards the tabulations, the relevant portions of 
the tables have, 1 understand, been already included in 
the copy of the draft sent to you, and the other tables are 
being typed. When ready, they will be immediately 
despatched to members. 

Regarding your remark, about the cost of providing 
jmd maintaining roads in relation to the traffic carried, 
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I quite agree that it is a very important question, and 
when the Report is completed, I am sure, a section will, 
have to be added to deal with this matter. In the mean- 
while, if you have any material, which could fcfe useful 
in that direction. J shall appreciate it very much, if you 
could kindly send it. 

Yours faithfully, etc. 

Letter No. CG 71130 dd. April 19, 1940, from Mr. A. Boxall: 
Dear Sir, 

I am obliged for your letter (No. 2304 dd. 5th April 
1940) and I shall await the tabulations. 

With regard to the cost of roads the main factors to 
be taken into account are : — 

1. the annual cost of interest and maintenance of 

roads, 

2. the petrol tax; 

3. the vehicle taxation. 

I am afraid that I have not the opportunity to 
examine and comment on available figures on a general 
basis which is what would be necessary for any large 
scale consideration of the problem, but it is apparent that 
taxation at say Rs. 400 per annum per vehicle might be 
equivalent to say interest and maintenance charges on 
lj3 mile of road. 

The total number of such motor vehicles operating 
is, of course, nothing like 3 per mile of road and it is 
apparent that taxation must pay only a small part of 
the charges incurred. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sdj- A. Boxall. 

Letter No. CG 71 !39, dd. June 5, 1940. from A. Boxall i 
Dear £>ir, 

Your letter No. 2304 dd. 5th April 3 940 : 

I am obliged for the tabulations I have now received 
and I agree broadly with much of the Interim.. Report of 
the Sub-Committee, though, in general, I consider fchai 
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it is open to criticism in that the material available has 
not been examined in detail and that the expressions of 
opinion of the Sub-Committee are of too general a nature 
and sometimes wrong. 

As an example of error on page* 2 of the report it is 
stated that “railways suffered a loss to the extent of 
Rs. 187 lakhs due to road competition”, but in Table IX 
it is clear that this figure only refers to an estimate of 
losses in passenger traffic for specified railways. Such 
statements as that in the Report, if accepted by an 
examining body would be dangerous. 

The total annual earnings of a bus or heavy motor 
vehicle may be taken as over Rs. 5,000 (the figure for 
the Hyderabad Service exceeds Rs. 8,000). Table X gives 
the number of buses and heavy motor vehicles as 40,000. 

This means that public expenditure on road trans- 
port at present must exceed Rs. 5,000 x 40,000= Rs. 20 
crores, it may exceed Rs. 30 crores, whereas the total rail- 
way earnings are only Rs. 108 crores. This reveals the' 
importance and urgency of this problem. 

What is in my view necessary is first a detailed and 
critical examination to determine the basic cost to the 
community of moving traffic by road, followed by a 
similar examination concerning other forms of transport; 
the figures for railways are published. 

I place the road costs first because road services can 
develop with great rapidity and action in time can not 
only prevent a mistake which may prove most costly, 
but can make much more effective use of the load 
vehicles and equipment available. 

My own experience leads me to conclude that in 
Hyderabad the average cost of moving a passenger by 
road is over twice that of movement by railway, provided, 
similar conditions of service apply to staffs of the two 
services and reasonable facilities are given by road while 
the average cost of transport of goods by road is more 
than five times that of transport by railway. These 
figures allow nothing for the cost of the roads. 

Railway services are maintained without loss to the 
community by charging low rates for cheap commodities 
and high’ rates for expensive 'goods. Road services can 
compete with the railways JJor commodities for which 
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high rales are charged, but this inevitably costs the com- 
munity more because the road transport itself costs more.* 

The remedy is co-ordination. This means *that the 
road services muot feed the existing railways. They 
must not compete and roads must be aligned accordingly. 

Itoad services can feed the railways more efficiently 
than carts except for very short distance as light traffic 
or in periods when agricultural conditions make an 
abnormal number of carts and animals available for 
transport. 

Figures for sea and canal competition may show 
that within certain limits transport by water is cheaper 
than transport by rail. 

The fundamental and urgent need is for a deter- 
mination of the basic costs for various parts of the coun- 
try. Without really reliable figures any plan for co- 
ordination must be open to grave doubt and I hope that 
members of the Transport Sub Committee who are in a 
position to supply or obtain these figures will do so. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sd|- A. Boxail. 

Letter No., 2(121 dd. 20th June 15)40, from the Hon. (Jen. 

Secy., N. P. C.: 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your letter No. CG. 71|.‘35), dated 
the 5th June, I have submitted it to the Chairman and 
Secretary of your Sub-Committee and am instructed to 
reply as under. * 

Your letter invites attention to very important 
considerations which must, no doubt, be taken into 
account, before the Final Report of the Sub-Committee is 
prepared and submitted to the National Planning Com- 
mittee. At the present time it is only an Interim Report, 
which the Sub-Committee will have to finalise, and dis- 
pose of all such questions as may have been raised by 
the Members of* the Sub- Committee on one topic or 
another. I think, therefore, this matter may well be 
brought before the Sub-Committee at its no^ct meeting 
\vhenevsr it*is convenient, to the Members to hblU orfe. * 
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The lack of time and pressure of work in general 
on the part of the Members may be urged as excuse for 
lack of examination in detail which you have noticed 
in the Report; while the composition of the Sub-Com- 
mittee was such as to make it inevitable to express only 
general opinion on questions which may be of a contro- 
versial nature. As for any opinion that you consider to 
have been wrong, I would be obliged if you will draw 
attention to any specific remarks of that kind which may 
be rectified if found necessary. 

The errors you have pointed out, in so far as they 
are errors of fact, will be rectified while the Report is 
presented to the National Planning Committee. While 
agreeing with you that “a detailed and critical examina- 
tion to determine the basic cost to the community of 
moving traffic by road followed by a similar examina- 
tion concerning other forms of transport,” may be neces- 
sary, the resources at the disposal of the Planning Com- 
mittee, and, therefore, at the disposal of this Sub-Com- 
mittee for carrying out such an investigation, are so 
limited, that the Sub-Committee fear it would not be 
within their power to carry out such an investigation. 
The National Planning Committee, however, would 
make recommendation to the National Plan- 
ning Commission which will, it may be hoped, 
have both the means and the authority to carry 
out this investigation. If, however, you have any ready 
material available with you, which can throw light on 
the point, the Sub-Committee would appreciate very 
much if you would make it available so as to improve 
the Final Report which is to be prepared. 

The question of co-ordinating the road and the rail- 
way sendees so that, “the road services must feed the 
existing railways” as you seem to view the problem, is 
open to question if carried beyond a certain degree. 
Roads, no doubt, serve as feeders to railways to some 
extent; but roads may also act as independent means of 
communication and transport, which cannot be over- 
looked by the Planning Committee. Tt is, however, one 
of the problems which may well be considered more fully 
by the Sub-Committee before it presents its Final Report. 

Your last point, “that the fundamental and urgent 
need js for a determination of the basic costs for various 
j>arts,of the country, also requires very considerable an4 
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detailed investigations which, as 1 have pointed out 
above, is bey ond the resources of the sub -committee and 
as such cannot be taken up just now. 

I do hope this* will be satisfactory to you and that 
at the next meeting of the Sub-Committee, when ewer it 
is held before the Final Report, is prepared, you will be 
able to furnish material if available to you ready made, 
so as to help the Sub-Committee in arriving at proper 
decisions. 


Yours faithfully, etc. 

Letter No. CC 7 1 .-10, dd. 13th July 1340, from Mr. A. Boxall; 
Dear Sir, 


Your Letter No. 2012 of 20-0-1040: 

I am obliged for your letter and appreciate the spirit 

it conveys. 

] will mention some details of the report. 

A. Chapter 2 p. 72. Existing railway rates have 
certainly not been deliberately framed to assist 
exports. Rates are based on business considera- 
tions, and the reason for low rates to ports or 
otherwise are economic. No data is given to sup- 
port the statement in the report and 1 certainly 
would not sign a report with such a serious un- 
supported allegation. 

15. Chapter 2, Ps. 74, 73. These pages are of a very gene- 
ral nature and in my view', presentation in suc h 
a manner detracts from the value of the Report 
which should, l suggest, be as l'ar as possible a 
critical and dispassionate examination of available 
data with the object of providing sound deduc- 
tions for use by a controlling authority". Similar 
remarks apply "to Chapter III, p. 77. 

C. Chapter 4, p. 7J). It is assumed that using goods at 
Ahniedabad produced at Bombay, in preference* to 
organising production at Ahmedabad, is a social 
waste. But no attempt is made to support this as- 
sumption. In practice, concentration of efficient 
production can result in reduction of overhead or 
rather independent* costs which proves s'uffioidnt* 
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io cover transport costs from and to large dis- 
tances from the factory, e.g. our energies can be 
fetter employed in providing a limited number of 
manufacturing points and moving material from 
and to them rather than extending the number of 
factories, there is less total effort for the same 
result. Outstanding cases are, of course, such as 
the larger mass production undertakings which 
alone render many luxuries available to people of 
modest means. I am sufficiently optimistic to 
believe that there is the possibility of an immense 
improvement in the standard of living in India by 
industrial effort in this country, and to that extent, 
I believe, that transport costs, particularly those 
involving export and re import, are in some cases 
uneconomical, but the proof of this will be found 
in the increase in industrialisation which econo- 
mic opportunity itself produces and unless there 
arc facts which can be given to support the parti- 
cular case quoted. I think it is better omitted. 

Mv feeling about the Report as it stands is that it is 
the work of men who really have an interest in the prob- 
lems they touch on, but l think that unless every expres- 
sion of opinion is supported by data and a developed 
argument, the result will not carry real conviction. 

I suggest elimination of anything in the nature of 
generalities and 1 believe that those who finally use the 
Report will be grateful. 1 will send you some data as 
soon as 1 can compile it. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sd|- A. Bacall. 



RESOLUTIONS of THE NATIONAL PLANNING COM- 
MITTEE ON THE REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE 
FOR TRANSPORT SERVICES. 

t 

The Interim Iteport of the Transport Services Sub- 
Committee was, in the unavoidable absence of Dr. D. R. 
Gadgil, Chairman of the Sub Committee, presented by 
Dr. F. P. Antia, Secretary of the Sub-Committee, on the 
2,'lrd June. Discussion concluded the same day, and the 
following resolutions were passed : — 

1. The transport facilities of various kinds available 
in this country, compare unfavourably with the corres- 
ponding facilities in modern industrialised communities, 
with due regard to their area, population, and productive 
efficiency. 

2. Considering each of these forms of transport ser- 
vice in India, though in general the railways may be said 
to meet the present traffic demands upon them, there is 

t room for internal economics in the working of the railways, 
* and better adjustment of the available traffic suitable for 
Planned Economy. 

H. Under Planned Economy both these requirements 
of the railway service will have to be examined before any 
programme of railway expansion can be considered. The 
Planning Authority will have to distribute the available 
traffic, so that the fullest utilisation is made of the existing 
track, rolling stock, terminal facilities, and ancillary ser- 
vices of the railways. 

4. Assuming that. Planned Economy results in an 
increase of the total volume of goods and passengers hav- 
ing to be moved by railway, it, will be a part of the func- 
tions of the executive authority charged with carrying out 
the plan, to determine how this extra traffic in goods and 
passengers should be apportioned as between the railways 
and other means of transport. 

5. As regards the roads, the present mileage of all 
motorable roads, metalled and unmetalled, compares un- 
favourably with the corresponding facilities in modern in- 
dustrialised countries. In view of the relative economy of 
road transport for comparatively small scale production, 
and short hauls,— .both characteristics of Indian economy 
today, — the Planning Authority will have to examine the 
possibility of developing the road service as ap alternative 
or supplementary, to the t raihvay carriage. . 
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6. Roads, to be useful for efficient transport service 
*as an integral part of the planned programme, will have 
to be considered, not only as national highways, but pro- 
vincial as well as local means of transport and communica- 
tion. One of the most considerable handicaps of the exist- 
ing economy in India is the lack of cheap and adequate 
transport service in rural areas, which, it is considered, is 
likely to be provided by a better development and use of 
the loads as between the villages as also those connecting 
the villages with markets. The National Planning Autho- 
rity must, accordingly, devise means to provide this form 
of transport in every region considered to be the unit for 
this purpose, in the planned programme. 

7. Another handicap for an adequate development 
of road as well as railway services is the absence of the 
necessary manufacturing industries for the production of 
locomotives, automobiles, wagons and coaches, their parts 
and accessories, within the country. The Planning Autho- 
rity must attend to the establishment as soon as possible of. 
the necessary industries in this regard. 

8. Apportionment of the traffic between roads, rail- 
ways, waterways, inland and coastal, and airways will 
have to be determined by the National Planning Authority 
with due regard to the interests of the producers and the 
consumers, in each case, as also to the cost of carriage 
involved. This means that each of these forms of trans- 
port has its appropriate field of service, which, though not 
exclusive, may yet be regarded as its proper sphere within 
which it may render the best service and produce the 
utmost economy. 

1). Facilities for inland waterways in the shape of 
perennial rivers and navigation canals based upon them, 
though abundant in some parts of the country, have not 
been utilised as fully as they might have been, mainly 
because of the competition of the railways. This competi- 
tion went on unchecked ever since the Railways came into 
being because of the financial stake of the State in the 
commercial success of the Railways. It is necessary that 
these facilities for inland waterways should be -fully 
developed. 

It). The volume of traffic,, both in goods and passen- 
gers, carried by coastal ships in Indian coastal waters, is 
very considerable, both in value and in quantity. But the 
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Indian share in carrying this traffic is comparatively insig- 
nificant, and of very recent date, owing to the handicaps' 
placed by the foreign vested interests in this sphere. All 
coastal traffic must be reserved for national shipping. 

11. India has a very considerable volume of foreign 
seaborne trade, passenger traffic and mails. An Indian 
National Mercantile Marine is, therefore, urgently needed 
and should be developed. A modern ship-building indus- 
try, along with its auxiliary industries, should be estab- 
lished as early as possible. India should be .self-sufficient 
in regard to all her shipping requirements and should not 
depend on foreign shipping services. 

The National Planning Committee was of opinion that 
the Transport Services Sub-Committee should consider, for 
the purposes of their final report, 

(i) The question of the transport services from the 
point of view not merely of economic return but 

, also of aiding in the task of national development 
and social well-being of the community. 

(ii) The organisation for the central control and co- 
ordination of the transport services. 

(iii) Animal transport, especially for purposes of rural 
communications, and the development of cheap 
village roads. 

(iv) The use of trolley buses where electric power is 
available. 



DRAFT QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE SUB-COMMITTEE 
* ON TRANSPORT SERVICES. 

Question (1) What are the facilities now available in your 
Province (or State) in f-egard to the trans- 
portation of goods and passengers by — 

(a) Railway, stating the mileage open for 
traffic of the various kinds of rail 
road; 

(b) Roads, stating also the mileage of all 
weather as well as fair-weather or 
kutcha roads, lanes, and pathways open 
to vehicular traffic, or the carriage by 
pack animals, of goods and passengers. 

(c) River, or other forms of water trans- 
port, like coastal shipping, stating the 
extent of such transportation service 
available; overseas; and 

(d) by Air? 

(2) Could you state the amount of traffic carried 
respectively by — 

(a) Railways; 

(b) Roads; 

(c) Water Communication; and 

(d) Airways; 

in respect of goods and passengers, by value 
and weight in your Province (or State)? 

(3) What are the needs of your Province (or 
State) in respect of the various forms of 
Transport Service in relation to the existing 
needs for the carriage of goods and passen- 
’gers, and in view of the intended degree of 
development under the Plan so as at least 
to double the production of material wealth 

, in the country, and effect consequential and 

proportionate improvement in the standard 
of living? 

(4) What are the ways you would suggest for 

. •. • developing the Transport services in any of 
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these forms, so as to meet most effectively 
the Transport needs of your local economy 
as an integral part of the National Economy?' 

(5) What are the principal articles requiring 
transport, and over how long distance, 
within your Province (or State), and as bet- 
ween your Province and any other part of 
the country, or with any foreign country? 

(G) Do you consider that there are any parti- 
cular advantages of any form of Transport, 
as compared to another form of Transport 
service (e.g. of Railways over Roads, or of 
Roads over Water Transport, or Vice versa) 
under existing conditions, or with improve- 
ments, by introducing mechanisation into 
the particular forms of Transport, which 
would be more in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the existing economy of your 
Province, or which will result as part of the 
National Planning? 

(7) ITow far would it be more economical to 
develop either Railway Road, or Rail, or 
Water Transport service in your Province 
(or State), in view of the nature of the local 
topography, the average volume of traffic 
available, and the aggregate local economy? 

(8) Could you give a comparative statement re- 
garding the freight charges or transport 
rates for goods or passengers, per mile, per 
unit of weight, or per mile per passenger, 
distinguishing between the different forms of 
Transport services available in your Pro- 
vince (or State) and the corresponding 
freight rates and fares for each of them ? 

(9) How do these freight charges* bear upon the 
local productive organisation, in respect of 
each major article of produce in industry and 

agriculture, as well as on the consumer ? 

* 

(10) To what extent do the freight charges, etc. 
in your Province (or State) on the several 
forms of Transport Services compare with 
corresponding charges in other parts of your 
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Province, in other Provinces, other States, 
or other countries ? 

HD What relation should, in your opinion. 
Transport charges bear, to the costs of pro- 
duction of any given article, and its place in 
the aggregate economy of a country ? 

(12) What are the amenities or facilities offered 
by public carriers, whether by Rail, River, 
or Road Service, by Sea or Air in regard to 
safety, regularity and punctuality of their 
services, as well as the economy of the rates 
charged. Would you suggest any improve- 
ment in this regard ? 

(13) To what extent the State regulates, at pre- 
sent, the Transport Services, whether con- 
ducted by Rail, Road or River, Sea or Air, 
in respect of the rates and fares, settlement 
of disputes arising between the carrier and. 
his customer, the development and supply 
of additional facilities, prescribing safety 
apparatus needed for ensuring perfect 
service and in other similar respects, by 
Legislation, or Executive action? 

(14) What improvements, if any, would you 
suggest in the machinery of regulation and 
control of the Transport Services of this 
country, their volume and variety, equip- 
ment and operations, staff and management, 
so as to make them most effectively to 
contribute to the Plan of our National 
Economy ? 

(15) How far is the fullest and the most econo- 
mical use made of the existing Railway faci- 
lities and equipment for affording the most 
economical Transport service to the country, 
its agriculture and industry, as well as the 
movement of animals and human beings? 
How should the same be developed and 
worked so as still more economically and 
effectively to render thi£ service ? 

(10) To what extent would it be necessary in 
", your opinion to develop, still further, any 
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one or more of the several forms of Trans- 
port Services, mentioned above in view o£ 
the plan, which is intended at least to double 
the national wealth in a period of 10 years? 
How cfar would this increased movement of 
men, animals, and goods, possible to be ac- 
complished by improving the existing facili- 
ties, without any extension or addition to the 
same, i.e. by utilising to the utmost the 
existing Permanent Way, Rolling Stock, 
Terminal facilities, and the like ? 

(17) How far is the division of functions between 
the Central or Provincial or State Govern- 
ments in regard to the several forms of 
Transport Service, likely to come into 
mutual conflict? What method would you 
suggest for eliminating this possibility of 
conflict and securing a harmonious working 
of the various services under the different 
authorities? 

(18) What room should be left, if any, to Private 
enterprise in the provision of Transport 
Services and under what conditions ? 

(19) How far would it be desirable, in your 
opinion, to provide all Transport services as 
a public utility service, directly managed, 
and owned by the State or its representative, 
the Provincial, State or Jjoeal Governing 
Authority ? 

(20) What general principles would you lay down 
for prescribing the country’s policy govern- 
ing rates and fares on the different forms 
of Transport Service, with due regard to 
the ability of the traffic to bear such 
charges, and their reaction upon the aggre- 
gate national economy? Could you illustrate 
your remark with reference to any peculiar 
feature of the Transport Service in your 
part of the country in relation to the, local 
economy? 

(21) How do you think it would be possible to 
secure the ’practical means for , developing, 

4 improving pr extending the various forms 
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of Transport Services, from what sources, 
and with what gurantee, if any? 

, (22) What is the amount of capital at present 
invested in the several forms of Transport 
Service? What extra capital would bo 
needed for extending that service in all its 
forms, in accordance with the planned pro- 
gramme of National Development ? 

(23) How far is it possible to co-ordinate Trans- 
port by Road with that by Rail or River, so 
as to provide the cheapest -and the most 
efficient possible service appropriate to the 
several kinds of goods to be carried, without 
prejudicing the commercial position of any 
particular form of service ? 

(24) What are the additional facilities specially 
needing to be developed for improving and 
extending Water Transport in this country, 
particularly in the shape of canalising the 
rivers for Navigation, developing Port or 
Terminal facilities at convenient centres on 
the principal rivers, “inter-nationalising” 
the main livers flowing to more than one 
Province, so as to allow free traffic on such 
rivers, without interference from any other 
Government, than the one from which a 
service originates, or is owned and con- 
trolled; locks, docks, etc? 

(25) To what extent is the development of coastal 
shipping a possible alternative to construct- 
ing or improving the existing Roads and 
Railways, in so far as the maritime provinces 
and states of India are concerned? 

(20) What are the wavs and means you would 
• suggest for rendering all water transport 
service along the coasts of Tndia, a practical 
commercial proposition ? 

(27) If the Transport service by the coastal 
waters is to be improved or extended ami 
developed, what agency do you think should 
own that service including the ships, port 

, ’ equipment etc., engaged therein? If it is 
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private enterprise, what steps would you 
suggest for controlling and regulating the 
working of this enterprise in all respects? 

(28) Are there any practices adopted or used by 
those* who provide the shipping, or other 
forms of Transport Service, which prejudice 
the interests of the consumers or of the pro- 
ducers in this country? How would you 
suggest these practices (e.g. deferred rebate) 
be eliminated? 

(20) What additional conveniences or services 
would you suggest the organised Transport 
Services of the country should be required 
to offer to make the service more attractive 
and popular (e.g. cheap workmen’s tickets, 
season tickets, zone tickets, commercial cou- 
pons, bulk mileage, cheap education tours, 

,, hotels, Restaurants and refreshments etc.) 



QUESTIONNAIRE ISSUED BY THE N. P. C., AS GIVEN 
* IN THE RED BOOK I. 

Qn. 91.* What are the various available transport faci- 
lities within your province which are : — 

(a) within the control of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, 

(b) outside the control of the Provincial 
Government, 

(c) within the control of local bodies within the 
province? 

(92) How far are these existing means adequate for 
all the movement of men and goods in the 
province? 

(93) What is the extent of road mileage, in respect 
of main trunk roads, provincial roads, and local 
by-ways in your province? Has there been pro-* 
pared any programme for increasing this mile- 
age, and distributing throughout the province, 
that mileage in such a manner as to provide an 
efficient supply of road service throughout the 
province? 

(94) What are the handicaps in the way of increas- 
ing the road service within the province, and 
how does the Government of your province con- 
template, if at. all, to remove such handicaps? 

(93) To what extent is your province interested in 
regard to water transport by river, coastwise, 
or overseas shipping, including building as 
well as operating ships? 

(96) What are the facilities for an efficient water 
transport service in your province? How far are 
they developed? What room is there for their 
further development? 

(97) How far is it possible to develop and increase 
• these facilities by means of maintaining ade- 
quate channels, in the existing rivers, or making 
navigation canals from the rivers so as to inter 
Jink the river systerd; providing the necessary 

, . . port and terminal facilities at central points on 
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the rivers, and other such devices suited for 
the adequate development of cheap, efficient' 
inland water transport within the province? 

(OR) What [s the extent of railway mileage in your 
Province of all gauges? Are there any supple- 
mentary tramways or light railways in your 
Province? How do the rates charged on the 
goods moved within the Province affect the 
development of Industry as well as market 
within the Province? 

(99) Are there any Railway Workshops or plant 
making establishment in your Province? To 
what extent do they provide employment for 
local labour, capital, skill and experience? 

(100) Have you had any occasion to make any repre- 
sentation on behalf of the Provincial or any 
commercial or industrial organisation within 
the Province in regard to 

(a) policy and incidence of railway rates, 

(b) employment in railway labour, 

(c) development of outlying regions by means 
of cheap transport facilities. How far is 
there room for fostering such facilities in 
your Province? 

(101) What is the cost of transport, by road, rail or 
water on these various means or forms of trans- 
port in the province as compared to one an- 
other? How has the cost of transport affected 
the development of industries in your Pro- 
vince? 

(102) What means, agents, or organisations are there 
for controlling, in the public interest, the cost 
of transport or the rates, freights, fares, charged 
by the various agencies for the transport of 
passengers and goods? How should these be 
developed if they are lacking at present? 

(100) What machinery would you provide to regulate 
as well as to secure speedy and effective settle- 
ment of disputes in regard to the rates, freights 
and fares or charges for the transport service, 
its efficiency i and safety? ' <■ . ' 
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(104) Arc there any industries in the province in 

■' • relation to any of the means of transport, in the 

shape of the production and supply of the vehi- 
cles or their parts and accessories, including 
repairs: of the roads, bridges, including the 
material for the construction and maintenance 
of the roads, water-ways, rail roads, tramways, 
ships and air-way transport? Are there any ships 
built in your Province? If so, give clear idea 
as to the nature of the ships built and the 
extent of these building operations w r ithin your 
Province? 

(105) What arc the raw materials, and other facili- 
ties, c.g., draught animals, available within the 
province to provide the basis for the establish- 
ment therein of any industry connected with 
transport within the Province as described in 
the previous question such as the production 
and supply of automobiles, ships, air-planes, 
rail-road wagons and locomotives, carts or 
wheels, and other parts and accessories for the 
same? 

(100) What are the handicaps in the way of establish- 
ing : — 

(a) a ship-building industry in India sufficient 
to do all the water transport of goods or 
passengers on the rivers, along the coasts 
of India, or in regard to overseas inter- 
course; and to supply a Navy for India, 

(b) a locomotive and railway rolling-stock 
making industry, 

(c) automobile making industry, including all 
its parts, engines, accessories, as well as 

prompt and effective repair of the same, 

• 

(d) making and supply of aviation planes, air- 
ships, their parts, engines, and accessories? 

, What stops would you suggest for developing 
an Indian ship-building industry both for com- 
mercial and for defence purposes? 

What scope is there for developing adequate 
industries for the manufacture and supply of 


(107) 
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(108) 


( 100 ) 


( 110 ) 


( 111 ) 


( 112 ) 


the fuel, or motive power for the various means 
of transport within your province? 

What facilities are available for repairing and 
“Servicing” or supplying of parts and acces- 
sories of transport within your province? How 
far is it possible to develop these facilities so as 
to make the entire business of transport safe, 
adequate, economical, and efficient in working 
as a properly co-ordinated, rationalised, and 
modernised service for the entire province? 

To what extent would the province be prepared 
to help to organise or participate in an all-India 
enterprise, which would supply the materials, 
parts, accessories, or complete vehicles for the 
organisation of the entire road, water, and air 
transport as an Industry as well as a service? 

What are the industries dealing with the pro- 
duction of the means of communications al- 
ready available in your province in regard to 
posts, telegraphs, telephones, radio and the 
like? To what extent is the manufacture and 
supply of the instruments, apparatus and acces- 
sories as well as their repairs necessary for 
these means of communications possible to 
establish and maintain within the province, or 
by means of a national central workshop for the 
manufacture and supply of all such instru- 
ments and apparatus? How far and in what way 
would your province be able to contribute for 
starting and working such an enterprise if one 
were decided upon? 

To what extent has the Government of your 
province associated themselves with any pri- 
vate enterprise in the interests of the general 
public, and for developing the industrial re- 
sources of the province including forests as well 
as mining, by means of cheap and efficient 
transport? 

c 

How far do the rivers in your province, if any, 
give rise to problems of floods, erosion of banks, 
silting and shifting of the river-bed from time 
to time? What steps are taken by the Govern- 
ment of your province hitherto, and tyhat hew 


t 


& 

k 
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steps are contemplated for solving of any of 
these? 

(113) How far is it possible by Government enter- 
prise to develop, organise, and co-ordinate all 
forms of transport, with a view to the most 
economical and efficient organisation and work 
ing of that service within the province? 

(114) What are the agencies which to-day operate, or 
are in any way concerned with the various 
forms of transport within your province? How 
far is it possible to co-ordinate these various 
agencies into a collective or state-controlled 
enterprise, connected with the supply, or the 
transport service, or industries in connection 
with transportation vehicles, etc., so as to pro- 
vide the most economical, efficient and co- 
ordinated service, for the transport of goods 
and passengers? 

(115) (a) Are there any shipping companies owned, ‘ 

controlled and managed by Indians, plying 
their ships either in the rivers within your 
Province, or on the coasts of your Pro- 
vince, or in the overseas trade carried on 
between your Province and other coun- 
tries! 

(b) Do you consider the present share of the 
trade on the rivers, coast, or overseas cater- 
ed for or obtained by the above companies 
sufficient from the view-point of the econo- 
mic life of the Province, as well as from 
the economic and defence necessities of 
this country? If not, what are the difficul- 
ties that such Indian enterprise has to meet 
with in securing their proper share of the 
trade? What steps do you propose so that 
these difficulties may be overcome, and an 
adequate Indian merchant marine may be 
built up for India? 



(SUMMARY OP REPLIES TO N. P. C. QUESTIONNAIRE 
RELATING TO TRANSPORT SERVICES, RECEIVED 
FROM THE VARIOUS GOVERNMENTS.) „ 

BOMBAY : 

Qn. 1)1. (u) ltoads & Ferries. Tramways and Buses. 

(b) Railways. Airways and Coastal traffic. 

(e) Roads and Ferries. Trains and Buses regu- 
lated by Municipalities. 

Qns. 1)5, Great possibilities for the development of River 
DO & D7. Transport. Both Surat and Broach are situated 
on big rivers which could be made sufficiently 
navigable for big boats to come into the cities. 
There may be possibilities of making cross chan- 
nels connecting the rivers which flow into the 
sea. The city of Ahmedabad could be linked up 
' with the Bay of Cambay. 

Qn. D8. The total mileage of railways in the Province of 
Bombay (excluding the Indian Slates) is 2500.500 
miles made up as under : 



Miles 

Broad Gauge 

1:100.5:10 

Metre Gauge 

789.454 

Narrow Gauge 

.153.57:1 

Total 

2506.506 


Freight rates of railways are more in favour of 
export of raw materials rather than their internal 
consumption for industries. The rates are res- 
ponsible for failure of many Provincial industries. 

Qn. 90. No private workshops, but there are workshops 
for repairs and maintenance. They also make and 
assemble coaches. Labour employed mostly 
local. As regards capital, State finance in the 
case of the G.I.P. Rly.. while in the case of com- 
pany managed railways, the capital, belongs 
mainly to nbn-Indipns. .. 
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Qn. 102. No means of controlling the cost of transport in 
• public interest. A Central Transport Rate Fix- 

ing Authority should be established, with local 
^Committees in the Province to advise. 

Qn. 104. Some important concerns which look after re- 
pairs and constructional work relating to trans- 
port service of the Provinces: 

Railway workshops ; 

Naval Dockyard ; 

Mazagaon Docks ; 

Richardson & Cruddas ; 

Alcock and Ashdown. 

Motor car bodies and waggons are built in this 
Province. 

Ship-Building: (’allied on, on the West Coast, 
specially in the Ratnagiri & Kanara Districts at 
the following places : 

Surat District : Narod, Billimoria, Kosamba 
(near Bulsar) 

Thana District : Chinehani, Pokran, Basse in, 
Vcsava, Bhaynder, Mohul, 
Dahanu. 

Ratnagiri Dist. : Dabhol. Boria, Jaigad, Rat- 
nagiri. Yavade. Ambre, Jaita- 
pur. Vijiadurg, Danda. Amheri, 
Vadop, Mai van, Devgad, Achra, 
Nivati, Bedi. 

Kanara Dist. : Castle Hock, Gongavali, Tadri, 

Ankola. Honavar, Kumta. Sa- 
dashivgad, Vclikeri, Kodar, 
Karvar. 

The ship-building industry on a small scale is 
now conducted on modern lines in this Province 
by the following firms :: 

1. Mazagaon Docks, Ltd., 

2. Messrs. Alcock Ashdown & Co., 

3. Messrs. John Ambosta & Sons, 

. 4. G. D. Damnia* Eofj., 
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5. Jamshedji Phirozshah Wadia, Esq. 

(Bilimora), 

C. Messrs. Surve Bros., Ratnagiri. ,, 

(The Royal Indian Navy Dockyard). 

The maximum size of the launches or ships 
which can be constructed by these firms will not 
exceed 200 ft. in length and 800 tons in capacity. 

MADRAS: 

Qn. 91. (a) Motor Bus and Lorry traffic under the gene- 
ral control of a Central Road Traffic Board. 
Boat traffic and haulage by country carts 
drawn by bullocks and man. In the last two 
classes of services Government’s control 
limited to the enforcement of traffic regula- 
tions. 

(b) Railways, Steamships and Airways. 

(c) Tramways and motor transport. The tram- 
ways in Madras owned by a private Cor- 
poration. Light Railways. 

The number of motor vehicles in the Pro- 
vince as on 31-12-1988 : 


Motor cycles : 77 1215 

Motor lorries .. 1586 

Motor buses & Taxis . . 4059 

Other motor cars . . 13,345 


Minor ports in the Province within the control 
of Provincial Government, and major ports of 
Cochin. Vizag and Madras are within the con- 
trol of the Government of India. 

Qn. 95. Interested in all forms of water transport. 

Calicut is the main port in the district of Malabar 
from which goods are shipped to and imported 
from other ports, foreign and coastal, by sea. ( 

Mangalore is an outlet for Coorg and part of 
Mysore. 

At Cocanada, sea-going sailing vessels 'of under 
300 tops cap be built for coastal trade, ; * 1 
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Nagapatam is the chief port of the Tanjore Dis- 
trict. 

Coastal shipping to Ceylon. 

The South Indian Railway Ferry Route is main- 
tained from South India to Ceylon (Dhanushkodi- 
Talaimanar) by ferry steamers, carrying passen- 
gers and cargo. 

Building & operating ships. Small country craft 
sailing. Vessels up to 40 tons are built at Nega- 
patam for local port and coastal use. Country 
brigs are operated from Pamban. A dry dock 
for South Indian Railway ferry steamers is main- 
tained at Mandapam in the Ramnad District. 

The canal system of Madras engages 94,555 
boats with a tonnage of 18 lakhs and ton mileage 
of 542 lakhs. The estimated value of cargo is 
12.99 crores of rupees and the number of passen- 
gers carried 13.8 lakhs. Receipts total Rs. 516, 570$ 
and Maintenance Expenditure Rs. 456,232; leav- 
ing a net revenue of Rs. 60,338. 


The number of ships engaged in foreign trade 
were as follows : 


Year 

Br. Ship. 

Others : 

Total: 

1935-36 

846 

271 

1,117 

1936-37 

821 

281 

1,102 

1937-38 

970 

328 

1,298 


The number of steamers and coastal vessels 
touching at the main ports were as follows : 


Port : Steamers : 

Sailors or 
crafts : 

Total tonnage 
(000 tons) 

• 

Madras 

708 

— 

2,541 

Tuticorin 

550 

627 

1,604 

Calicut 

646 

1,145 

1,207 

Cochin 

774 

327 

2,026 


The coastline of Madras Province is about 1500 
; miles and it has 59 major and minor ports. 
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Qn. 90. Facilities for water transpoit: 


miles 


# 


1 . 

Godavari Canals 

f) 

500 (abt.) 

2. 

Dummagudam Canal 

2 

3. 

Godavari River 

188 

4. 

Kistna Canals 

400 

5. 

Buckingham Canal 

258 

0 . 

Vcdaranyam Canal 

35 

7. 

K. C. Canal 

73 

8. 

West Coast Canals & connect- 
ing backwaters 

400 

Not 

much scfcpe for improving t to 7 

items. Pro- 


posals in hand to improve item 8, but no definite 
decision has been taken. The facilities for an 
efficient water transport service in the Province 
consist in the proper maintenance of the bar, 
channel, Wharves and the provision of efficient 
lights. It is also necessary that signal stations 
should be provided for at every port for commu- 
nicating messages from ship to shore and vice 
versa. 

Qn. 97. Possible to develop and increase transpoit faci- 
lities by widening and deepening the canal sys- 
tem and approaches to ports and having power 
driven craft for the transport of goods. The 
maintenance of channels outside the port limits 
and interlinking with the river system will in- 
volve heavy expenditure, which will not be in- 
commensurate with the benefits likely to be 
derived. 

Water transport is slow and most rivers run 
dry in hot weather. The scope for their effective 
service is therefore limited. A few ports of the 
Province are fit for anchorage of steamers. There 
is therefore room for the improvement of minor 
ports and increasing the scope of tlie-coastal 

. . traffic. 


t 
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Qn. 98 Name: 

Madras & 
S.M.R.: 
S. I- Rly : 
B. N. Rly : 
N. S. Rly : 


Broad 

Gaugft 

Metre 

Gnnste 

Ofcl *ra 

Total 

1,136 

1,013 

— 

2,149 

603 . 

1,656 

Of) 

2,358 

241 

— 

— 

241 

_ 

35 

— 

35 


A light railway from Tiruchandur to Thisa- 
yanvadi in Tinnevelly district — a short distance 
— owned by a private company. 

The railway classification of commodities is 
rather inelastic and stands in the way of freer 
movement of commodities like cotton. 


Qn. 99. 22 railway workshops and repairing sheds in 

addition to two railway signal workshops. Em- 
ploys 12,107 persons. The two chief workshops 
are those of the Madras & S.M.R. Co. Ltd.. Peram- 
bur, and the South Indian Railway Co., Ivtd., 
Trichinopoly which employs 4.795 and 3088 wor- 
kers respectively. 

The workshop of the Madras Electric Tram- 
ways Co., Ltd., employs 365 workers in Madras. 

Qn. 101 : Transport by Sea is the cheapest. The charge on 
goods by railways varies with commodities and 
ranges from 0.38 per maund per mile upto 1.87 
pie per mile per maund. Railways also quote 
station to station rates and scheduled rates in 
wagon loads. 

Over short distances lorries generally quote 
cheaper rates. Canal rates are very cheap and 
sometimes stand as low os the minimum rate 
chargeable on railways, viz., 0.10 pie per maund 
per mile but their sphere of competition is 
•limited. 


Qn. 102 : The Road Traffic Boards constituted under 

the Madras Motor Vehicles Rules 1938, have been 
• empowered to fix the maximum fares that may 

be levied by public transport vehicles. 

Qn. 104 : Wooden sea-going sailing vessels under 300 

, tons burthen are “built occasionally for coastal 
» • trade. Small coungtry crafts, sailing vessels upto 
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40 tons are built. Cargo boats of about 50 tons 
and below are constructed at Calicut. 
Messrs. Brunton & Co., Ltd., Cochin have built 
and are still building motor launches, tugs, row- 
ing boats, barges and sailing boats. 

22 Railway workshops and repairing shops, 
in addition to two railway signal workshops. The 
Madras Electric Tramways Co., Ltd., maintain a 
workshop in Madras. There are 16 coach build- 
ing and motor building works included in the list 
of large Industrial Establishments coming under 
the operation of the Indian Factories Act. 

A number of general engineering works and 
industrial schools. 

BENGAL : 

Qn. 91 : (a) Roads and Rivers- 

(b) Railways. 

(c) Roads. 

Qns. 

95, 90 & 97 : The Province has got an excellent riverine 
transport service for which there are boats and 
steamers which regularly ply. It has got sea 
coasts but ocean going steamers are seldom used 
for the transport of goods and passengers. 

Country boats are manufactured in some 
places and large boats which some time ply the 
sea coasts are also manufactured where there is 
an approach of the sea. 

Facilities for an efficient water transport cur- 
tailed owing to silting up of rivers at many 
places. 

• 

If the government makes it its business to 
take sufficient care of the river system of the 
Province, it would be possible to develop and 
increase those possibilities by maintaining ade- 
quate channels in the existing river or making 
navigation canals from the rivers interlinking 
the river system and providing ports and facilities 
at certain points on the rivers, . , t 
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The aggregate length of canals, canalised 
rivers and channels open to navigation is about 
1184 miles inclusive of the Sunderbans steamer 
» route. 

Qn. 98 : Class I (with gross earning of Rs. 50 lakhs 

and over) 

Assam Bengal ; 

Bengal & North Western ; 

Bengal Nagpur; 

Eastern Bengal; 

East Indian. 

Many of these Railways operate partly in 
Bengal and the exact mileage within the province 
is difficult to arrive at. 

Class TT (with gross earnings less than 50 
lakhs but more than 10 lakhs) 

Bengal Dooars . . 156.20 miles 

Bengal Himalayan , . 146.51 „ 

Class III (with gross earnings less than 
10 lakhs) 

Bankura-Damodar River . . 59.95 miles 

Barasat Basirhat Light , . 52.24 „ 

Bengal Provincial . . 41.58 „ 

Burdwan-Katwa . . 32.47 •> 

Dehri-Rotahs . . 23.83 „ 

Howrah- Amta . . 43.87 ,, 

Howrah-Sheakhlala Light . , 19.75 ,, 

Jessore-Jhenidah . . 36.75 „ 

Kalighat-Falta . . 26.25 >, 

Railways offer specially favourable rates for 
large consignments and long hauls. In connec- 
tion with the demands of the export trade, pro- 
duce and raw materials have moved in large 
quantities to ports like Calcutta & Bombay. This 
has led to development of industries at ports. 

Rates unfavourable to industrial growth, 
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UNITED PROVINCES: 

Qn. 91 : (a) Motor Transport, Roads, Rivers. 

(b) Railways including light railways and 
. aviation. 

(c) Bullock carts, hand carts, pack animals, 

; tongas, & ekkas — under no one’s con- 

trol. Roads under the control of local 
bodies. 

Qns- 

95, 96 & 97 : With the single exception of the Gogra river, 
and the Ganges below Allahabad, the rivers of 
the Province do not lend themselves to water 
transport. The upper Ganges Canal, the Lower 
Ganges Canal and the Agra Canal were all origi- 
nally designed to serve the dual purpose of irriga- 
tion and navigation canals. With the increase of 
railway communications, inland water transport 
despite the very low rates charged, languished 
and with the increase in motor transport, inland 
navigation is moribund. 

Navigation on the Upper & Lower Ganges 
Canal is now confined to the following reaches : 

(a) Lower Ganges Canal : (i) Main line. Head 
to Mile 84; (ii) Cawnpore Branch Mile 70 
(Kanusa) to mile 105. 

(b) Upper Ganges Canal Head to Mile 87. 

There is very little scope for any appreciable 
extension of navigation along the canals of the 
U.P. because of the fact that the whole province 
is traversed by a vast net-work of railways and 
rapid development of motor transport. 

River Navigation in U. P. 

The main rivers are the Ganges, the Jamuna, 
the Gumti and the Gogra. During the whole period 
from about October till April, the entire supplies 
flowing in the Ganges, the Jamuna and the Garda 
are diverted, at the various headworks into the 
. canals for irrigation and for all navigation pur- 
pose are dry — at least, as far as they lie in the 
Central & Western parts of the province in which 
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are concentrated the industrial and commercial 

, centres. Supplies in the Gumti and the Gogra 

are not liable to such violent fluctuations but 
» unfortunately Ihe Gumti only rises in the Pilibhit 
District & the Gogra flows through the Terai and 
semi-terai belts for most of its length. Neither 
of these rivers traverses any industrial or com- 
mercial areas which could take advantage of any 
navigational facilities that they might provide. 

Lesser rivers of the Province are not suit- 
able for navigation because they are dry in some 
parts and also in cold weather. 

Another difficulty is the instability of beds 
of large rivers. 

Qn. 08. Railway mileage 5875.088 miles. Following 
supplementary private light railways and tram- 
ways intended to carry goods "of the owners only 
and are exclusively or largely used l'or the trans- 
port of sugarcane to sugar factories : — 

1. Tramway in Gorakhpur Division: 

2 Light Railway at Ranbassa for the head- 
works of the Sarda Canal; 

8. Light Railway in connection with the 
Ramganga Hydro-Electric scheme; 

A. Railway Line from Banbassa to .Tngburn: 

5. Da ura la Sugarcane tramway; 

0. Umri-Dhampur-Sharkot tramway; 

7. Tramway in the TTaldwani Forest Divi- 
sion. 

Qn. 99. 8. Workshops. 

E. *1. Rly. Workshop at Lucknow: Bengal & 
North Western Railway Workshop at Gorakhpur: 
Rohilkhand & Kumaun Railway Workshop at 
Izatnagar, Bareilly. Employ local labour, skill 

* and experience. 

Qn. 102 Provincial government have set up the Board 
of Traffic and Communications, U. P. and the 

• .iMvisional Controlling authorities at the head- 
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Qn. 104 

PUNJAB 

Qn. 91. 

Qn. 95, 

: )fi & 97. 

Qn. 98. 


Qn. 99 

Qn. 101. 


quarters of each Division to control the cost of 
motor transport in the Province, in their respec- 
tive districts. As regards Railways t.hcwe exists 
a Railway Rates Tribunal which has been consti- 
tuted by fne Government of India. 

Tongas, and ekkas, bullock carts and hand 
carts made locally. Repairs to motor cars car- 
ried on. 


fa) Roads; 

(b) Railways, water transport and roads. 

(c) Roads. 

Only timber is sent down from the Punjab 
and Kashmere forests in its rivers to the plains. 
Some quantities of Cereals and other agricultural 
produce is transported by boats over short dis- 
tances. 

No tramways. Only one light railway, viz., 
Jagadhri Light Railway which connects Jagadhri 
N.W.R. station with .Jagadhri town — a distance 
of about 5 miles. 

The freight rates on the movement of goods 
within the province are generally higher than the 
rates charged on the movement of goods from the 
ports to inland towns. The rates fixed by N. W. 
R. are on the basis of maximum rates fixed by 
Indian Railway Conference Association. 

Total Mileage — 9,940. 

Eight North Western Workshops — one at 
Ambala, one at Jullunder, four at Lahore, one at 
Jelum and one at Ilissar. These employ 9,918 
operatives in 19.°>S. Majority of employees 
tire Punjabees. The capital is all owned by the 
Indian State Railways. They carry on the cons- 
truction of wagons and carriages and do repairs 
to all sorts of rolling stock. 

For short distances where metalled roads do 
not. exist, transport by means of boats and bullock 
driven gadclas is cheap and convenient. Lorry 
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Qn 102. 


Qn. 104. 


BIHAR : 

Qn. 91 

Qns. 95, 
& 97. 


Qn. 98. 

Qn. 99. 
Qn. 104. 


rates are somewhat lower than railway freight 
rates but these rates are too high to facilitate 
development of industries. 

The N. W. R. have constituted two Advisory 
Committees (one at Lahore and one at Karachi) 
but the committees should be vested with some 
real measure of power and its functions should 
not be confined to a purely advisory nature. 

N. W. R. Workshops construct carriages and 
waggons and repair the rolling stock. Other in- 
dustries are the construction of motor buses 
bodies and of Gaddas and boats. Private foun- 
dries produce some of the spare parts and auto- 
mobile accessories and carry out all sorts of 
repairs to automobiles. One concern has recently 
started the manufacture of road dressing mate- 
rials. 


(a) Motor transport; 

(b) Railways; 

(c) Bullock carts, ekkas and similar vehiefes. 

96 Patna and Arrah canals provide inland 
water transport and the river Ganges is an im- 
portant line of communication between U. P. on 
the West, and Bengal, Assam and the Sea on the 
East. 

Water Transport is essentially slow and con- 
sequently not very popular although cargo and 
passenger steamers ply from Benares through 
Patna to Calcutta. 

Major Rly. Light Rly. 

Railway Mileage 3,548.155 150.7 

*No complaint about charges. 

A workshop at Jamalpur for the E. I. Rly. 

The Kumardhubi Engineering Works, 
Messrs. Tata Iron & Steel Works, Messrs. Arthur 
Butler & Co., can handle the steel requirements 
of the province for bridges, light steel structures 
etc. Country boats arfe built in the province to 
§ome extent, . 
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C. P. & BERAR : 

Class I. 
(metalled^ 

Class II & III ' 
(unmetalled) 

Qn. 91. 

(a) Roads 

5,203 miles 

1,994 miles 


(b) Railways 

2,501 „ 



(c) Roads 

317 „ 

1,195 „ 

Qn. 98. 

All gauges 

2,501 „ 



Qn. 99. 7 Railway Workshops. 


SIND: 

Qn. 91. (a) Roads 

(b) Railways, Steamships 

(c) Roads. 

Qns. 95, River traffic considerably reduced due to the 

90 & 97. construction of Sukkur Barrage. The main traffic 
is from Punjab to Sukkur. Much reduced traffic 
from Sukkur to Hyderabad & Kotri and from 
Son Miani to Karachi. No scope for development 
of river traffic which has already been replaced 
by road traffic. 


ASSAM: 

Qn. 91. (a) Regulation of motor vehicles; 

(b) Railways and Steamship Cos. 

BARODA : 

Qn. 91 . Railways managed by the State and private 
Agencies. Motor bus services licensed by States. 

Narrow Meter Broad 
Miles gauge, gauge, gauge. 

Qn. 98. Owned by the State 723 (355.73; 345.89; 21.42) 

„ „ Foreign 

Rlys. 232 

Total within the 955 
State. 


No tramways or light railways. The rates 
are adjusted frqm time to time in the way the 
commodities can bear and render its 1 free move: 
ment by rail • ' * 
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Qn. 90. A Railway workshop at Goya Gate. Employs 
• 400 to 500 workmen, 80 per cent of them are 

local. 

Qn. 101. Average cost per mile for transport of 
passengers and carriage of goods by rail : — 


Passenger. 

Narrow gauge. 

Meter gauge. 

I. Class 

24 pies 

23.0 pies 

11 „ 

9 

11.7 „ 

III „ 

4.87 

3.75 „ 


GOODS: 

Narrow gauge : — 18.5 pies for carrying one 
ton of goods. 

Meter gauge : — 12.8 pies lor carrying one ton 
of goods. 

Cost of transport has not affected the deve- 
lopment of trade as far as Railway is concerned.* 

Cost of transport by road is almost the same. 


COCHIN : 

Qn. 91. Railways, motor roads, waterways and in- 
land canals controlled by State. 
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Road Mileage 

Source : Statistical Abstracts 1936-37. 

Roads maintained by Local 
Roads c autnorities. 

Province maintained Total length 

by Municipalities District & of 

P. W. D. including Local all roads. 

C-tn tollmen t a, Hoards, 

notified areas 
and townships. 



M. 

UM. 

M. 

U.M. 

M. 

U.M. 

M. 

UM. 

Madras 

030 

577 

1781 

901 

22005 

12779 

25,085 

14,317 

Bombay 

0244 

045 

1 133 

874 

3704 

9404 

11,141 

10,923 

Sind 

220 

403 

273 

SO 

95 

11052 

594 

11,001 

Bengal 

905 

725 

1487 

1593 

3078 

87497 

5,530 

80,815 

U. P. 

3419 

785 

2152 

1483 

4028 

22720 

10,199 

24,988 

Punjab 

2879 

1773 

.1004 

(c) 

097 

(e) 

1407 

17814 

5,410 

20,314 

Shan States 
Federation 

080 

1489 

41 

10 

70 

2511 

797 

4,010 

Bihar 

949 

298 

005 

070 

2514 

25931 

4,008 

20,905 

Orissa 

945 

500 

154 

101 

1057 

2034 

2,150 

2,041 

C. P. & 
Berar 

5072 

2007 

022 

425 

31 1 

1208 

0005 

3.7(H) 

Assam 

020 

1878 

181 

(a) 

122 

(a) 

100 

5832 

913 

7,832 

N. W. F. P. 

1209 

900 

M0 

id) 

170 

(d) 

19 

1101 

1428 

2 537 

Baluchis- 

tan 

2018 

27 

30 

7 

3 

4810 

2057 

4,814 

Ajmcr- 

Mcnvara 

281 

93 

58 

23 

78 

81 

420 

197 

Coorg 

277 

105 

3 

21 

— 

729 

280 

855 

Delhi 

290 

— 

280 

•M 

• »~r 

1 

100 

' 583 

133 

Total 27388 

12337 

10010 

7287 

39802 

205993 

77,206 

225,017 


(a) Excludes Roads in Cantonment. 

(b) Including Abu area. 

(c) Including 202 & IG1 miles respectively maintained by the Mili- 
tary Engineering Service. 

(d) Includes 5 & 150 miles respectively maintained by the Military 

Engineering Serivce. f «■ i 



Authority Maintaining the Koatls Total (:») Total of (4) 
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J: Excluding Municipalities. 

£ Excluding Corporation of Madras. 
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Summary Of Developments 

Jn no sector of the national economy of this country 
have the changes brought about during the six years of 
the War been so considerable as in regard to Transport, 
including both the Transport Service, and the Industries 
connected with its equipment and operation. In the pages 
that follow an attempt is made to summarise the different 
changes in the several modes of transport by road, water 
(inland as well as coastal and overseas) and air. The 
Summary will deal both with the modern mechanised, and 
the earlier primitive, forms of transport. 

A good deal has been said in the Introduction, how- 
ever, to bring the tale in each case up-to-date, in order to 
preserve the continuity of the narrative. In this section, 
therefore, note will be taken only of such of the more con- 
siderable developments as have affected the country’s 
Transport System more radically, as in the case of road 
transport by automobile: and in overseas Transport by 
Government intervention in operating the service as a part 
collective enterprise. 

I. Road Transport, by human, animal or 
mechanical energy. 

The existing Koad System of India includes four great 
trunk roads, stretching diagonally across the country. 
They measure 5,000 miles, and form a framework linking 
most of the important centres of population, industry, or 
trade, as well as strategic points, and subsidiary roads. 
None of these roads is, however, an all-weather trunk line 
according to modern standards, lacking bridges, proper 
surfacing, suitable width, and adequate equipment in the 
shape of petrol stations, rest houses, repair shops, garages 
etc. The subsidiary road mileage is 05,000, the best and 
most considerable of which is to be found in the Southern 
Prov inces. The desert regions of Itajputana, Sind, and 
parts of the Punjab, and the crowded plains of Orissa, 
Bengal and Gujarat are the worst served. Besides these 
surfaced roads, there is a very large mileage of “kutcha” 
roads, amounting approximately to 201,000 miles. Sqme 
of these are motorable during the fair weather. But, tak- 
ing the country as a whole, the heavy internal commerce 
and large population on the verge of destitution, the road 
facilities for modern mechanised, as well as the* primitive 
forms of transport are very* limited. 


« 
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The use of the road by human or animal traction has 
'not undergone any considerable change, — unless the cycle 
ricksha^ found in some cities is taken into account. And 
even that is being mechanised. Thanks to the absence of 
good roads, properly bridged and surfaced, and sufficient 
to link up 5,00,000 odd villages of India, modern mecha- 
nised means of transportation cannot use them. The more 
primitive forms of that service still continue to hold their 
own, — at least in the countryside. Fven in large centres 
of modern industry, the horse carriage for passenger con- 
veyance, and the bullock cart for goods, are not quite ex- 
tinct, though rapidly disappearing. 

The increasing realisation of the need for better, 
quicker, more permanent road transport service led to the 
appointment of the Hoad Development Committee in 15)27 
to examine the possibility of road development in view of 
the increasing use of motor transport, and suggest ways 
and means of financing it. Government carefully consider- 
ed their recommendations and resolved to increase the 
import and excise duty on petrol from four to six annas per 
gallon and that the proceeds of the additional duty should 
be allotted as a block grant for expenditure on road de- 
velopment. A separate Road Development Account was 
created for this purpose to which these grants were cre- 
dited and the unexpended balance in this account was not 
to lapse at the end of each financial year. The Account or 
Fund is devoted, after retaining 15 per cent for adminis- 
tration, research and special grants-in-aid. to road cons- 
truction and improvement, including bridges, in the diffe- 
rent Provinces, and States, in the ratio of the petrol con- 
sumption in each of those units, but not on interest and 
amortization charges on road loans sanctioned by Govern- 
ment and administration of Provincial Boards of Commu- 
nications and establishment connected with the control of 
motor transport. 

With the levy of a surcharge on petrol, the share of 
the petrol duty available for the Road Fund was increased 
from 2 annas to 2i annas per gallon from October 1, 1931. 
Up # to the end of March 1944, the Fund had received from 
this source about Rs. 21 crores. After transferring nearly 
Rs. 4 crores to the Reserve, the sum available for distribu- 
tion to the Provinces, States and Minor Administrations 
was Rs. Hi crores after excluding Burma’s share. By the 
-end of 19,43-41 the provinces received Rs. 12.9 crores to sup- 
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plement the normal outlay by them from their own resour- 
ces, and the Minor Administrations received Rs. 67a lakhs. 
The ten years following the introduction of the Fund were, 
however, marked by acute financial stringency, so that 
Provincial Governments and local bodies were obliged to 
make drastic reduction in their allotments for roads from 
their own revenues. The result was to starve the cons- 
truction and development of feeder roads. The Road Fund 
was used exclusively for roads of interprovincial and in- 
terdistrict importance. The Central Government did not 
like this, and so they required at least 25 per cent, of the 
provincial shares in the Road Fund to be used on develop- 
ing local Feeder Hoads, and not more than 25 per cent, be 
used on roads which compete with the Railways. 

The total expenditure on roads in 1938-39, amounted 
to Rs. (502.1 lakhs in the Governors’ Provinces, which was 
Rs. 41.7 lakhs less than in 1928129. The total Central and 
Provincial revenue from motor transport has steadily 
increased. In 1938-39 it was 000 lakhs or an increase of 
Rs. 358 lakhs over the total road expenditure in the year. 

Road Administration 

In administrative organisation, roads are a provincial 
subject. They may be divided into two main classes, Pro- 
vincial Roads under the local Public Works Department, 
and Local Roads in charge of Municipalities and District 
Boards. The extent to which the administration of roads 
has been delegated to local bodies varies considerably from 
province to province. In British India as a whole about 
85 per cent, of the extra-municipal mileage is under the 
charge of District Boards. Out of the 220,123 miles of 
roads in what was British India, in 1943 about 77 per cent, 
or 178,008 miles were maintained by local bodies, while 
the Provincial Governments and Municipalities maintained 
48,115 miles. 

The total mileage of roads with modern surface, bitu- 
minous or cement, — was 15,121 and the total mileage of 
waterbound macadam roads was 79,933, or a combined 
total of 95,054 miles. Jn addition there were lower types 
of roads aggregating 201,414, with artificially admixed 
granular material, gravel, moorum, etc. on natural soil; or 
secondly, roads of natural soil which are motorable in fair 
weather; and thirdly, roads of natural soil which are un- 
motorable. The total mileage of motorable roads wa§ 
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221,690 miles, out of which 120,374 miles were motorable 
throughout the year, and the remaining 95,310 miles motor- 
able in fair weather. 

The Effect of the War on the Indian Road System. 

The War forced the authorities to take in hand works 
of road improvement to facilitate the operation of motor 
transport for military requirements. At the same time the 
cost of works, both in respect of road construction and 
maintenance, had risen through the general increase in 
price level. Road revenue, on the other hand, kept low 
because of petrol rationing. In the year ending 31st March 
1945, however, the total revenue from motor transport was 
over Rs. 11 crores in British India and the total road ex- 
penditure was less than Rs. 10 crores. 


Statement No. I showing the position of the Central Road 
Fund as at the end of the year 1945-1940. 


Gross Receipts Rs. lakhs Rs. lakhs 

(1) to end of the year 1944-1945 2278.05* 

(2) for the year 1945-40 

(i) Actual revenue 283.57 

vii) Miscellaneous recoveries 0.02 283.59 

2502.24 

Deduct grants for Civil Aviation 31.33 

Net credits to the Road Fund 2530.91 

Deduct credits to the Road Fund Reserve 483.03 

Balance available for allocations 2047.28 

, I The Retails are given on p. 220. 
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Sums allocated to : 

Rs. lakhs 


(a) Governors’ Provinces 
(including Rs. 80.60 
lakhs allocated to 

Burma prior to sepa- 
ration) 

1560.80 

(b) Chief Commissioners’ 

Provinces 

51.13 

(c) Indian States, Admi- 
nistered Areas in States, 
NAV.F.P. Tribal Areas 

227.31 

Balance (representing mainly 
the unallocated revenue for 



1945-46 received after the 
close of the year). 


•(a) Additional taxation on petrol 

(b) Contribution from Burma and 
Assam Oil Companies during 
1929-30 

(c) Contribution from the surplus 
general revenue during 1934-35 

(d) Special grants from general re- 
venues for the Multan-Rohri- 
Quetta road project during 1941- 
42 and 1943-44 

(e) Contribution from the Defence 
Estimates to set off the effects 
of tho refund to those estimates 
of the Customs duty levied on 
petrol consumed by the Defence 
Services 

(f) Contribution from the Punjab 
Govt, towards the cost of strate- 
gic works of road development 

(g) Miscellaneous Recoveries 


Total 


Rs. lakhs . 

1S45.24 

205.04 

Rs. (lakhs) 
1909, 1G, 650 

9,38,876 

40,00,000 

83.00. 000 

217,00,000 

20 . 00 . 01)0 
9,676 

22,78,65,202, 
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Allocations made from the Central Road Fund and ex- 
penditure incurred therefrom. 




Name of Cost of schemes 

Provinces approved to 

or date against 

Adminietra- Provincial 

tion allocations 

Alloca- 

tions 

Expendi- 

ture 

reported 

Unspent 

balance 

Probable 

alloca* 

tione 

Total 

Re. lakhs 

Rs. lakhs 

Rs. lakhs 

Rs. lakhs 

Rs. lakhs 

Governor’s 

Provinces 





1943-44 

1,279,86 

1,289.83 

1,079.99 

209.84 

83.86 

1944- 45 

1945- 1946 

1,333.75 

1,279.70 

.7.3* 

1,154.57 

136.86 

115.12 

1946-47 

1,440.72 

1,365.11 

1,255.53 

109.58 

118.32 

Centrally Administered 
Areas 




• 

1943 1944 

47.15 

67.50 

44.99 

22.51 

6.64 

1944-1945 

45.96 

67.50 

45.61 

21.89 

8.74 

1945-1946 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1946-1947 

58.54 

71.89 

51.43 

20.46 

4.03 

Grand Total 





1943-1944 

— 

— 

— 

-r- 

— 

1944-1945 

1,379.71 

1,358.9.3 

1,200.18 

158.75 

123.86 

j 945-1946 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1946 1947 . 

1,500.87 

1,437.00 

1,306.96 

130.04 

122.35 


The Reconstruction Committee of Council on planning 
and reconstruction made recommendations regarding co- 
ordination of road and rail traffic in a common national 
service which are summarised below : — 

• Advance allocations to meet excess expenditure will be adjusted 
, »agalnat future allocation. t 
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For the proper development of the country, the road 
and rail transportation system must be planned and de- 
veloped as a correlated whole. For this purpose it is 
desirable that a Central coordinating authority should be 
set up by mutual consent, having a voice in framing the 
policy and in the regulation of road transport. The federal 
units must, of course, be consulted in the alignment of 
roads and railways in their respective jurisdiction. 

Roads and railways should be developed as integral 
part of a coordinated transport system. For this purpose 
each means of transport should be allocated its appropriate 
part; and the over-development of one to the prejudice of 
the other should be prevented. 

In order to prevent duplication and waste of public 
money, and in the interest of public service, existing rail- 
way bridges should be decked to cater for road traffic, and 
new bridges should combine load and rail tracks wherever 
possible. 

. For uniform and coordinated development, roads 
should be classified as National Highways, planned by the 
Centre in consultation with the units, and based on national 
considerations including Defence; Provincial roads, District 
roads and Village roads. 

The National Highways should link Provincial capi- 
tals and the strategic points on the frontiers. The Centre, 
should direct, through the Central Road Boards, control 
over traffic on these Highways and be responsible for their 
maintenance and development. 

The other three classes of roads must be developed by 
the Provinces, under Central control, and with particular 
reference to marketing and linking up villages. The Cen- 
tre should also be responsible for the designing and sitting 
of major bridges and for giving technical advice on the 
construction of all bridges. 

For road development, skilled labour and technical 
personnel from the army should be kept on as complete 
units on demobilisation and re-employed on a cooperative 
basis. Workshops established for road machinery main- 
tenance used during the war by the army should be con- 
tinued, to recondition surplus machinery before disposal. 

All Road making machinery, plant and materials re- 
quired for road construction and maintenance should be 
produced in India, , * , 
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Motor transport should get into the heart of the 
countryside, to prevent undue overcrowding and competi- 
tion on the better developed routes. It should be used more 
than hitherto by Governments for administrative and 
“development” purposes. • 

Maximum amalgamation of road transport concerns 
operating main routes, and controlled monopolies on light 
traffic routes, should be encouraged, for passenger motor 
transport, with* close cooperation from railways. The Com- 
mittee considered there was no advantage in State owner- 
ship of motor transport divorced from railways. Minimum 
fare for both road and rail should be established, stabilised 
by agreement. Uneconomic road rail competition for 
heavy or long-distance traffic should be prevented except 
where long-distance Road Transport is judged by experts 
to be in public interest. Motor transport is unlikely to be 
economical. Central regulation is necessary in such cases 
to combine speed, safety and economy, for marketing crops 
and supplying ordinary village needs. Hut it can advan- 
tageously assist special agricultural products e.g. mar- 
ket gardening and fruit growing. 

Motor vehicle taxation should be uniform. There 
should be reciprocal arrangements to obviate double taxa- 
tion. Use of pneumatic tyred carts should be encouraged. 
The carts and tyres should be manufactured in India. The 
development of alternative fuels, such as producer gas and 
alcohol mixed with petrol, should be encouraged. Large- 
scale and systematic enterprise has begun in this regard. 
The Committee were emphatic in their recommendation 
that, to plan for the future, to give effect to the policy 
enumerated above, and to regulate the development of 
roads and road transport as part of the country’s general 
transport system, there should be a strong Central Road 
Board. Roads and road transport should be dealt with in 
the same Department, and all forms of Transport should 

be under one Member of Council. 

* 

Road Development. 

Recommendations for a ten-year plan of post-war road 
development, estimated to cost Rs. 450 crores, are con- 
tained in a report of the Conference of Provincial & State 
Chief Engineers held at Nagpur in December 1943. Roads 
are a Provincial subject but this conference stressed that 
Central direction and coordination was necessary for sys- 
tematic development on an alj-lndia basis. 
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The Central Government have, with the approval of 
the Transport Advisory Council, accepted the following 
•proposals as the basis of their 5-year plans for roads : — 

1. The Centre shall, subject to certain cohditions, 
assume full financial liability, from April, 1947, 
for the construction and maintenance of all 
National Highways. 

2. A Central Road Research Institute should be set 
up by the Council of Scientific & Industrial Re- 
search at an estimated cost of Rs. 8 lakhs for 
capital works, and Rs. 10 lakhs for recurring ex- 
penditure in the first 5 years for major problems 
of Road construction and maintenance. 

o. Development of roads other than National High- 
ways in the Chief Commissioner’s Provinces ex- 
cluding the Andaman and Nicobar islands will 
cost about Rs. 2 crores for capital works and 
Rs. 20 lakhs for maintenance in 5 years. 

4. Apart from the Central expenditure on National 
Highways the Provinces will get Central subven- 
tions for their own five-year plans. 

Road Transport. 

The Interim Government declared its Road Transport 
Policy in October 1040 as follows : — 

i. They recognised the necessity for rail-road co- 
ordination to avoid a wasteful competition, pro- 
tect Government finances, and provide more effi- 
cient and coordinated Transport. Service for pub- 
lic benefit. 

ii. They consider that in most, if not all, Provinces 
this can best be achieved, so far as passenger 
transport is concerned, by the formation of tri- 
partite companies. 

iii. If any Provincial Government does not favour the 
formation of tripartite companies, but wishes to 
form some other road transport organisation, and 
such a scheme provides for substantial financial 
participation by the Railways, the Central Govern- 
ment, will not object to Railways participating 
but would insist on an equitable adjustment of 
the existing operator’s rights, 
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The Provincial Governments were asked, after the for- 
mation of Ministries, whether they would be able to accept 
the brotyi principles of the scheme set out in the White 
Paper. The details of Government’s policy will be subject 
to modification in the light of the views expressed by Pro- 
vincial Governments. 

As regards goods transport, the general policy accepted 
by a majority of the Provinces, is to reserve long-distance 
traffic for the Railways, and to allow road transport to 
cater for short distance and door-to-door traffic. 

The Latest Announcement of Government Policy 

on Roads. 

The Constituent Assembly (Legislative) resolved on 
November 19, 1947, to continue the extra customs as well 
as Excise duty on motor spirit of not less than 2 annas per 
gallon, and the proceeds of these duties to be applied for 
the purposes of road development. Out of the proceeds of 
such extra duty in any financial year a sum equivalent to. 
the share in such proceeds arising from taxed motor spirit.’ 
used in aviation during the calendar year ending in the 
financial year concerned shall be deducted and kept at the 
disposal of the Central Government to be allotted as grants- 
in-aid for civil aviation. The balance will be credited to 
a separate Road Fund. 

The Road Fund thus formed is to be used, as to fifteen 
per cent, by the Central Government as a reserve. From 
the remainder a portion will be allotted by the Central 
Government for expenditure in each Governor’s Provinces, 
Chief Commissioner’s Provinces, the Acceding States and 
in such non-acceding States as may be eligible thereto 
under any agreement, each in the ratio of the consumption 
of taxed motor spirit, (except that used in aviation), in 
each area to the total consumption in all India during the 
calendar year ended in the financial year concerned. 

The portipns so allocated to Provinces will be retained 
by the Central Government until they are actually re- 
quired for prescribed expenditure. If the Central Govern- 
ment consider any Province fails to take the steps recom- 
mended by the Central Government for the regulation and 
control of motor vehicles, or delayed application of any 
portion of the Road Fund allocated to it for expenditure on 
its roads, the Central Government may resume the whole 
or part of afny such unexpended sums held on account of 
that province, 
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The sums thus resumed must be reallocated betweqrv • 
accounts of Provincial Governments and the Central 
Reserve in the ratio of the main allocations far the pre- 
ceding financial year. The balance to the credit of the 
Road Fund or of any allocation will not lapse at the end 
of the financial year. The Central reserve is to be applied, 
first, to defray the cost of administering the Road Fund, 
and thereafter; 

upon such schemes for research, intelligence and^ 
special enquiries connected with loads, and 

finally upon special grants-in-aid for such objects con- 
nected with roads as the Central Government approves. 

Similarly the Provincial allocations are, subject to the 
previous approval of the Central Government, to be used 
on 

(i) construction of new roads and bridges, 

(ii) reconstruction or substantial improvement of 
existing roads and bridges, 

(iii) maintenance of roads and bridges in special 
cases, constructed, reconstructed or improved 
from the Hoad Fund, or from loans approved or 
sanctioned by the Centre, 

Mv) to meet establishment and other charges con- 
nected with the preparation of schemes of road 
development, or administration of provincial 
Boards of Communications, and the control of 
motor transport; and 

(v) on Interest and Amortization of loans approved 
or sanctioned before 19th. November, 1947 by the 
Central Government, and spent or to be spent on 
the construction, reconstruction or improvement 
of roads and bridges. 

While approving proposals for construction, recons- 
truction or improvements of roads and bridges from the 
Road Fund, the Centre must have regard to the present 
urgent need for improving the efficiency and reducing the 
cost of transport by road of agricultural produce to mar- 
kets and railways. 

The Resolution also establishes a Standing Committee 
for Roads with the appropriate Minister or his nominee, 
as Chairman; twelve members elected by the Constituent 
Assembly from among ijs members and the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Railways. 
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All proposals for expenditure from the Central reserve 
and all other proposals for expenditure from the Road 
Fund to be made in the Provinces shall be referred by the 
Central Government to the Standing Committee before the 
proposals are approved; and no such proposal can be 
approved unless a majority of this Committee has 
approved it. 

The functions of the Standing Committee are : — 

(a) To consider the annual budget and accounts of 
the Road Fund; 

(b) To advise upon all proposals for expenditure from 
the Central reserve; 

(c) To advise upon other proposals involving expen- 
diture from that Fund; 

(d) To advise upon proposals for the resumption of 
monies held on any Province’s account.; 

(e) To advise the Central Government generally on all 
questions relating to roads and road trafiie which 
the Central Government may refer to the Com- 
mittee. 

Conclusion. 

It may be added that the developments outlined above 
were planned to meet the needs of mechanised Transport. 
Mention has, no doubt, been made of the ordinary village 
cart; and the costliness of motor transport for the average 
Indian farmer has also been noticed. For a country of 
the size and peculiar conditions of India, with her lakhs of 
villages, these arrangements may not suffice to penetrate 
the mountain side, the terai and the forest. As remarked 
in another volume in this Series, the backwardness of 
Forest Development in India is mainly due to lack of suit - 1 
able transport. Subsidiary roads or pathways would be 
needed to link up every hamlet in the country with its 
fellows, and with central points. Animal and human trans- 
port is, therefore, very likely to continue side by side with 
mechanised transport in these areas for years to come, 
until an adequate system of ropeways, tramways and rail- 
ways are developed to serve these regions and to develop 
tlleir vast potentialities. 

II. Railway Transportation. 

The War had already broken out when the Transport 
Sub-Coirlmittee submitted their Interim Report, giving con- 
"sftlerabte space to the problems of railroad transportation 
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undor planned economy in a country like India. So far 
as the allocation or distribution of the available goods and 
passenger traffic was concerned, the main problem that 
time claiming public t attention was the Hail-Road competi- 
tion. The six yems' that followed were the most fruitful 
in changes and developments in the Railway branch of the 
Transport Service. The growth of traffic was so rapid and 
large that every means of Transport was severely strained. 
Problems like Rail-road competition went into the back- 
ground; and now questions arose which made the Trans- 
port Service and its equipment the source of serious 
anxiety. 

The War and its exigencies made an increasing 
demand upon the principal form, viz. the Railway Trans- 
port System, both for the movement of troops and mili- 
tary stores, as well as of goods and raw materials needed 
for making up inlo munitions of war, or feeding the indus- 
tries. Alternative means, equally efficient, were unavail- 
able. That poll ion of the traffic which used, before the 
War. to he carried along tin* const in modern steam or 
primitive sailing vessels, had to be diverted to the rail- 
ways, not. only to secure rapidity of carriage, but also be- 
cause of the dangers of sea-transport in the days when 
the Submarine was operating ruthlessly. Some of the 
waters even along the coasts of this as well as other coun- 
tries were mined, mid so made* more dangerous for traffic 
purposes. Available shipping space, moreover, had to be 
diverted to the earring'* of troops and munitions to and 
from the various theatres of war. The result was that 
shipping space by sea for ordinary freight came to be 
rapidly and progressively diminished. That inevitably 
added to the strain upon the railways. 

So far as Roads were concerned, the alternative of 
automobile transport, was equally unavailable. Every 
year of the continuation of hostilities added to the shortage 
of vehicles, of petrol supplies and of other motor fuel parts 
and accessories, — ad imported from abroad. Such vehicles 
etc. as were available were required for the use of the 
mechanised armies at War; and so the shortage for the 
normal use became progressively more acute. That por- 
tion of the traffic, therefore, which used to be carried by 
road in modern mechanised vehicles also came to the 
Railways. 

The primitive forms of road transport, in 1 the shape 
of carts or animal conveyance remained in operation; 'btit 
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they too, suffered owing to the increased demand for trans- 
► pollution for w r ar purposes. Railways were more burdened 
in proportion as animals and porters were taken up more 
and mofe for war service. The aggregate production in 
the country was also increased; and fnove movement was 
taking place of passengers in connection with war activi- 
ties of Government, as also because of the increase in 
numbers. 

All these factors worked cumulatively, and were inten- 
sified in their effect by the fact that the demand for the 
necessary parts and accessories, needed for the actual con- 
duct of hostilities, was impossible to be met from the usual 
foreign sources of supply. 'This meant that domestic pro- 
duction of corresponding articles had to be proportionately 
increased; and its transportation to the.' point, where it was 
required, added to the strain upon the Railways. In pro- 
portion that indigenous industiy was directly ministering 
to war requirements or incidental, the same phenomenon 
showed itself in fields not directly cornua ted with the' War. 
The war-time development of all industries, moreover, led 
to concentration of ever increasing working population, 
where the factories and workshops employing them were 
centred. As this was, tit. least in the beginning, temporary 
or casual labour, its movement from the place of employ- 
ment to the home was much more considerable and fre- 
quent. — yet another source of increasing pressure upon the 
rail-road service. All these factors made for more and 
more transport service by the railways at a time' when the 
available railways’ facilities were taxed to the utmost, and 
their renewal or expansion was impossible because of the 
inability to procure the necessary articles from the usual 
source of supply, British, Canadian, American or others. 

On the other hand, because of dangers of overseas 
transportation, already mentioned, exports from huha had 
fallen off. The heavy traffic in regard to agricultural com- 
modities or other forms of raw materials, that formerly 
used to be exported, began to show a decline. Their move- 
ment, however, was not entirely eliminated, as indigenous 
industry was growing in proportion; and that, needed food, 
fuel, and raw materials no less acutely than in the pre-war 
importing countries. The actual cost of moving, more- 
over, went on steadily increasing, as has been shown in 
the Introduction while discussing the ratio of working ex- 
penditure to the gross earnings of railways. Supply of 
fuel? stores and accessories for* operating the sen ice, all 
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became more and more costly, while labour increased both 
in number as well as in wages. Rates and fares were in- 
creased time and again; surcharges were levied; controls 
and rationing imposed. But all to no purpose. They only 
added to the volume of corruption already considerable in 
Railways ever since they came into being. A new cons- 
ciousness grew amongst workers, which was not satisfied 
merely by higher wages or better working conditions. The 
importance of railways as an essential service came to be 
recognised by the worker who made an ever-rising demand 
for higher wages, lighter hours, — better amenities all round. 
The labour problem thus became acute and proved a weak 
spot in the armour of the authorities. 

The Railway equipment showed more wear and tear, 
which had to be put up with because of the impossibility 
of replacement and renewal and much more so, of new 
construction at a time when the service was every day 
increasingly in demand. The rolling-stock and locomotives 
were all over-worked and over-aged; equipment stolen or 
sept away; accidents became more common and extending 
the facilities, as planned before the War, became un- 
thinkable. 

From the point of view of the travelling or commer- 
cial public the increasing demand for railway service was 
met by short supply and so brought its own nemesis. It 
became dearer in the War, and has continued to grow 
dearer even after the War has been over these three years 
and more. Rates and fares have been steadily increasing. 
During the War, because of the heavy military needs, the 
traffic, receipts grew rapidly, and brought about a surplus, 
which was much more the result of increased traffic than 
increased rates and fares. But the surplus was illusory. 
Except for the portion of the traffic which was due to the 
‘American troops stationed in India, which was the prin- 
cipal base of operations for the War with Japan, and mate- 
rial and armament having to be moved for their use, the 
Railways’ increased traffic receipts really came in a very 
large measure from the Defence Department arid its asso- 
ciated subsidiary or connected services. It was, in fact, 
one pocket paying another. The surplus, therefore, as 
shown in the following Table must be taken to be artificial, 

- a matter of account, keeping only. 'Phis is more than 
proved by the rapid shrinkage in that surplus alter the 
departure of the Americans and the end of the War boom, 
notwithstanding the repeated increase in rates and fares 
ill the post-war fiailway Budgets. ; * 
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Statement showing the comparison between the surplus, 
qpd the percentage of the net traffic receipts and interest 
charges to the capital charges for the ten years 
• ending with J94G-47. 


Year 

Net Traffic % of Net- 
Receipts Traffic 

Keceipts to 
Captial-at 
charge 

lntwer-t 

charges 

% of Inte- 
rest charges 
to Capital- 
ut- 

t’hargc 

Surplus 

i 

1937-38 

32,07 

4.3 

29,20 

3.5) 

2,70 

1938-39 

30,44 

4.0 

29.30 

3.5) 

1,37 

1939-40 

32,80 

4.3 

29,11 

3.8 

4,33 

1940-41 

40,29 

0.1 

28,08 

3.8 

18,40 

1941-42 

55,02 

7.4 

28,14 

3.8 

28,08 

1942-43 

71.22 

9.1. 

28,0 l 

3.0 

45,07 

1943-44 

70,59 

9.8 

28,5.‘5 

.‘5.7 

50,84 

1944-45 

74,10 

9.4 

27,15 

3.5 

49,89 

1 945-40 

01 ,24 

7.7 

27,18 

3 A 

3S,20 

1940-47 

31,70 

3.9 

20,52 

n «> 
tJ.O 

8,57 

Source 
Railways for 

—Report 
1941-42 i 

by the Railway Board on 
mil 1940-47. 

Indian 


One consideration which the Railway Financier, like 
that of any monopolist industry or service, should recog- 
nise, is that, notwithstanding a monopoly, if one goes on 
adding to the charges, a time must inevitably come when 
further growth in traffic would be impossible. The Indian 
financier seems yet ignorant of this simple principle of 
monopoly trading, viz. the lower the charge the greater 
the turnover and so the greater the return. It is some- 
thing more thdn a mere paradox that with lower charges, 
there will be more than proportionately greater use of the 
service, and, therefore, proportionately better results 
would be obtained. It. is the experience of all countries 
wherG indirect taxation, or monopoly charges ha\ e been 
reduced, trade or traffic becomes stimulated and thereby 
increases more than proportionately the net gain at 
actually lower rates. In India ’Railway rates and fares 
ha^se laeen increased more than 5(1 per cent between 1940-41 
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and 1948-49, — the last two years’ increases being greater 
than all previous ones. Yet the net receipts are declining. 
All concessions are abolished; all ways of attracting or 
increasing traffic barred. The higher rates and f$res are, 
therefore, in effect a concealed burden on the Railway 
owner, — the Govern ihent — who have to pay higher travell- 
ing allowances to their public servants as well as to the 
members of the public invited in conference, or sent on 
deputation, or becoming representatives in the Legislature. 
The Indian Railway Financier, however, it must be ad- 
mitted, is unable to give effect to this principle, even if he 
realises it, partly because he cannot to-day provide for 
the much wider use of the service that would result if the 
rates and fares were reduced to prewar levels and con- 
cessions restored. He has not the larger rolling stock and 
more efficient locomotives, which would be needed if the 
traffic is to be stimulated. There are not adequate termi- 
nal facilities, nor duplication of track, nor other equip- 
ment required to improve the service and so increase 
traffic receipts. Until these handicaps are removed, the 
financier must continue to add to the rates and fares, and 
keep down the traffic rather than increase it. Increasing 
costs of stores and fuel and labour are also responsible in 
a considerable measure for diminishing returns on rail- 
ways; while the growth of corruption and inefficiency, 
which is responsible for heavy loss of revenue, is but very 
faintly reflected in the loss due to Ticketless travel which 
alone is said to cost Rs. 8 crores a year in the last Budget 
(1948-49). 

The War had made a considerable drain of Railway 
officers in earlier years for technical War work in other 
departments. But the pressure of railway work consequent 
on increased traffic, both military and public, did not per- 
mit of unlimited release of such officers. To meet the war 
requirement and replace those deputed to other Depart- 
ments, and to provide staff for increased work, a certain 
number of senior officers were granted extension and tem- 
porary officers were also employed. Non-gazetted staff, 
with technical qualifications, continued to be released 
for service in the Supply and War Departments. Railways 
also rendered assistance to the Labour Department scheme 
for training technicians for war service either overseas or 
in India. Substantial amounts were granted as bonus at 
one day’s pay for each completed month of continuous 
employment, from the 3rd September, 1939 to end* of hosti- 
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lities for temporary non-gazetted staff employed in rail- 
way workshops, engaged wholly or in part on munitions 
production, subject to certain conditions. Special pay was 
also sanctioned to non-gazetted supervisory staff employed 
in Mechanical Workshops up to 10 ptjr cent of pay of each 
such employee, or Rs. 50 per month whichever is less, if 
such staff work in excess of an average of 54 hours per 
week. 

Following the Central Standards Office for Railways 
undertaking responsibility for arrangement for supply of 
the Defence Department requirements of locomotives and 
rolling stock for war purposes in India and overseas, a War 
Section was created in the Standards Office from August 
1941. The demands for locomotives and rolling stock for 
the Defence Department for overseas included over 200 
metre gauge locomotives. 8,000 metre gauge goods wagons, 
over 1,500 standard gauge (4’ — 8£”) goods wagons, stan- 
dard gauge and metre gauge ambulance trains, and mis- 
cellaneous coaching stock and certain narrow' gauge loco- 
motives and wagons, as well as broadgauge military cars. 
Kitchen cars and broad gauge and metre gauge ambulance 
trains. All metre gauge locomotives had to be converted 
to oil fuel burning prior to despatch, and 70 per cent of 
the metre gauge and standard gauge w'agons stock dis- 
mantled and packed for shipment to conserve shipping 
space. Wagons had also to be strengthened to carry heavy 
armoured fighting vehicles. 

Railways after the Partition 

As a result of the decision to partition two important 
Railways the N.W. and the B.A. had to be divided between 
Pakistan and India, following the definition of the boun- 
daries by the Raddiffe Boundary Commission. The portion 
of the N. W. Railway traversing Jullundur, Amballa, 
Ludhiana and all Eastern Punjab districts, parts of 
Amritsar and Ferozpore districts and of the Delhi Province, 
are formed into the Eastern Punjab Railway, administered 
by the Chief Administrative officer, E.P. Railway, function- 
ing as its General Manager. Similarly a certain portion 
of Eastern Bengal Railway (broad gauge) and a consi- 
derable portion of the old Assam Bengal Railway (metre- 
gauge), have been allotted to Pakistan. The residual 
portions of these two railways have been merged partly 
with the O.T. and E.I. Railways and the metre-gauge line 
traversing ’the north of the Brahamaputra Valley which 
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lies in India is now renamed the Assam Railway, admi- 
nistered by the General Manager for that Railway. 


1948-49 Budget 


The Table below shows the principal figures of the 
budget estimates for 1948-49 : — 

(in lakh of rupees) 

Gross Traffic Receipts : — 19,000 Miscellaneous 

Transaction 


Working Expenses 

Ordinary working expenses 1,47,15 

Appropriation to 11,18 

Depreciation Reserve 

Fund 


Receipts 

Expenditure 

B. Net Mise. 
Receipts : — 


3,1G 

1,00 

2,10 


Payments to Worked Lines 1,45 Net Rly. Rev. 92,98 

(A plus B). 


Total Working Expenses 1,59,78 Interest Charges 22,59 
A. Net Traffic Receipts 30,22 Net Surplus 9,S5 


As to the allocation of this surplus, a Committee of 
three was appointed to review the convention of 1924 regu- 
lating the Railways’ contribution to the General Budget. 

Workshop Position 

Of the total number of locomotives India possesses, 
about a third are over age, and they are being replaced as 
rapidly as the producers can supply and shipping space is 
available. 

There are two elements of importance in Connection 
with the workshops, viz. the availability of spare parts, 
and efficiency of labour as measured by output. There has 
been a perceptible improvement in the delivery of orders 
for spare parts from the United Kingdom; and the small 
parts are being increasingly produced in Indian ordnance 
factories. In 1948, the orders for such parts placed in 
India show an improvement 'of nearly 37 per cent over 
similar orders placed in India in 1947. ; * 
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Labour. 

’ ^ On practically all principal Railways, there was an 
improvement in the number of man-days worked in the 
workshops?. But the quantum of work done during the 
prescribed period is considerably lower? We must devise 
sufficient administrative machinery automatically to secure 
that each labourer renders his full quota of work; and 
secure effective co-operation from Labour Organisations to 
ensure continued efficiency. Considerable Labour unrest 
^ with threats of strike, notwithstanding repeated and 
^substantial concessions, have prevented Railways from 
"regaining financial surplus. The unchecked increase in 
the price-level prevents the concessions made from being 
as effective and substantial as was estimated originally. 

Notwithstanding all this, the Transport Minister con- 
sidered the prospects for 1948-49 likely to show a marked 
improvement by March 1949, due to considerable improve- 
ment in line capacity and marshalling capacity. 

Additional rolling stock is expected to be produced in 
1948-49, i.e. 4,050 general service waggons, plus 150, 
besides oil-tank waggons from Canada. Other waggons 
numbering about 177 are also scheduled to be delivered 
by the end of 1949. All of which comes to a total of over 
4,000 waggons. Even if all these are not produced as per 
schedule it is possible to put on the lines at least 2,000 
additional waggons during 1948-49, which would make a 
perceptible improvement. As regards passenger traffic the 
great grievance of over crowding in trains is due to increase 
in the number of persons travelling (100 p.c.) and decrease 
(14.7 p.c.) in the number of coaches available. It was 
expected, however, that in 1948-49 there would be between 
700 to 800 more coaches available. 300 being newly 
ordered, and about 400 returned by the Defence Ministry. 
Similarly 140 new locomotives are expected to be delivered 
in the course of 1948, which would materially ease the 
situation. The shipping position, too, is likely to show 
improvement a'nd so it may be possible to divert in 1948-49 
to the sea route some of the heavy traffic from Calcutta 
to Bombay which now goes by rail. But with all this the 
Transport Minister did not expect normalcy being 
achieved in less than three years. 

Railway Rates Tribunal 

There was a proposal to rfet up a Railway Rates 
Tribunal by the 1st of April 1948. On examination it was 
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found that unless this Tribunal was vested with statutory 
authority it would not be able to function in the way in 
which it ought to. A Bill would accordingly be placed 
before the Legislature for the purpose of setting up a 
Tribunal with a much wider scope than the present Rates 
Advisory Committee, with a mandatory and not merely 
an advisory jurisdiction. 

Railway Convention Committee 

This Committee in an Interim Report recommended : 

(i) An immediate enquiry as to what additional appro- 
priation if any, should be made to the Railway 
Depreciation Fund during the war as an emer- 
gency provision; and 

fii) a comprehensive enquiry into the lives of the 
assets, including obsolescence, and the consequent 
normal rate of contribution to the Depreciation 
Fund, and any other matters, such as the level 
of prices affecting the Fund. 

As a result of the former enquiry, undertaken during 
1943-44, the Committee decided that an additional appro- 
priation of Rs. 2 crores a year should be made to the 
Depreciation Fund in 1943-44 and 1944-45; and that this 
additional appropriation should continue so long as the 
war conditions lasted. The arrears of contribution of Rs. (> 
crores for the previous three years should be spread over 
three years, if the general budgetary position permitted. 
This was done in the budget for the year 1944 -45. 

The Committee also recommended that, until the Con- 
vention is revised, the then rate of contribution to the 
Depreciation Fund should not be reduced. Tn order to 
place Railways on a sound financial footing, the Committee 
further recommended that the Appropriation to the Rail- 
way Reserve should be the maximum consistent with a 
fair allocation to general revenues, as determined from 
year to year by the general budgetary situation arising out 
of the present emergency. The contribution to the General 
Revenues was recommended to be fixed at Rs. 4.5 crofes 
which has been adopted since 1944-45. 

The Depreciation Committee 1944 were asked to sug- 
gest any alterations in the nqnnal lives of assets laid down 
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in the existing Depreciation Fund rules, which they found 
' necessary; and to report on the condition of assets, overdue 
replacement by reason of their age or their condition, and 
of assets likely to be due replacement, before 1st April 19r>0. 

Unexpected difficulties prevented this Committee from 
functioning. The information required was not readily 
available; and it was found that its compilation would 
throw on Railway Administrations excessive work impos- 
sible during the war without detriment to their other and 
more important duties. 

Economics in Railway Working 

The Inglis-Applcton Mission appointed, during the 
War, had recommended many ways of improving and 
economy in railway working. Government had accepted 
their recommendations, and action was taken. The follow- 
ing steps were taken ; — 

• 

(1) To speed up trains by curtailing time allowances 
for watering and engine duties, improving water 
columns and other watering facilities, laying down 
yard-sticks to test staff efficiency through the 
Bedaux Efficiency Organisation, opening of addi- 
tional crossing stations, etc. 

(2) Re-modelling certain Locomotive Yards to improve 
lay-out, and re-sitting of certain ash-pits and 
turn-tables. 

( f>) Ordering additional cranes. 

(4) Sunday unloading of wagons in Military Depots. 

(5) Analysis of the various waters for locomotive 
usage and installation of water conditioning plants 
on some railways. 

(0) Ordering additional break-down cranes. 

(7) Obtaining locomotives and rolling stock from India 
and abroad. 

* (8) Adopting a comprehensive scheme to provide for 
installation of many additional Section Control 
Circuits, Administrative Telephone Circuits, 
Phantom Telegraph "Channels, and additional 
* * ^Telegraph Circuits, » 
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(9) Tie-modelling Yards to remove bottle-necks and . 
provide extra accommodation. **" 

Plan for Railway Extension and Development 

Under the impetus of the Planning and Development 
Department, the Reconstruction Committee of the Council 
in its Second Report summarised the aims and objects of 
planning as applied to Railways. 

Until the Post-War Plans of the Government in regard ’ 
to Trade, Commerce, Industrial development, Agriculture, 
Forestry, Education, Roads and Road Transport, etc., 
mature, it is not possible to estimate even approximately 
the full extent of the improvements and general develop- 
ment which would be needed on railways to keep pace with 
other postwar development. All that can be and is being 
done is to prepare a plan for reconstruction on a basis 
which is practical enough to be put into execution without 
an excessive strain on the finances of the Government and 
which would place railways in a position from which the 
basic plan could be enlarged or adjusted to keep pace 
with the post-war schemes being planned by the Govern- 
ment. 


Post-War Planning For Railways 

As in other sectors of the country’s economic life, con- 
siderable interest has grown up in regard to planned deve- 
lopment of Railways. There are many schemes involving 
heavy outlay. The Railway post war plan, provides both 
for rehabilitation and development. Railways were 
unavoidably accumulating arrears in regard to renewals 
and maintenance of their assets, as all available resources 
had to be concentrated to winning the war. The aggregate 
estimated cost of 5 years’ development was given at Rs. 230 
crores. Some of the important developments incorporated 
in the railway plan were : — 

(1) Construction of new lines and replacement of lines 
dismantled during the War — Considerable extensions 
of railway mileage (about 5,000 miles) has* been 
planned to open up all suitable areas, with railways 
assisting actively the development of the country. This 
would include a direct line to Assam as well as a 
strategic line through the Rann of Cutch. Some of 
the railway lines which were dismantled Jdurirfg ’the 
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war, would have to be restored. During the year con- 
siderable attention was paid to the consultations neces- 
sary to formulate a plan for the requirement of new 
lines and replacement of dismantled ones. 

(2) Electrification of Railways — The advantages of elec- 
trification in speed and rapid turn over are now well 
known. Electrification in Railways would help sub- 
stantially to conserve coal, which may be used to 
speed up all round industrialisation. Certain general 
principles have been formulated so that schemes for 
electrification might be examined in detail. The 
scheme to electrify the B. B. & C. I. Railway upto 
Ahmedabad has actually been referred to consulting 
Engineers. 

(o) Reduction in the number of classes in the pest-war 
passenger trains — It has been decided to provide only 
three classes on Indian railways in the post-war period, 
beginning with January 1941). These classes would 
correspond approximately to the present Second, Inter 
and Third classes. Railways would, however , provide 
in addition to these three classes, air-conditioned 
coaches on important mail and trans-provincial trains. 
It is not clear what gains are expected from this 
change which may fall unnecessarily harshly on the 
Middle class. 

(4) Amenities for passengers — The post-war plan provides 
for a considerable increase in the amenities available 
to the Third class passengers, w'ith a new, more roomy 
and better equipped carriage. 

(5) Quarters for railway staff — An important part of the 
new development on Railways is the provision of ’a 
large number of Staff Quarters, especially for those 
with salary below Rs. 100 p.m. An ad hoc Committee 
was appointed to consult the staff and their wives and 
determine the room arrangements and improvements 
required. 

This Housing Committee reported in 1940 on : — 

(i) the accommodation and amenities needed in the 
quarters designed for the several classes of 
, railway employees), 

" , $i) the classes of staff *to be housed, 
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(iii) the basis of rent charge, and the financial return 

to be expected after consideration of all factors 
and, „ 

(iv) the improvements in existing quarters reported 
to be below the standard prescribed for new quar- 
ters in regard to light, sanitation, accommodation 
etc. 

Six designs of quarters for different categories of 
staff according to their pay and status were recom- 
mended, indicating their respective cost. 

These recommendations are still under the Board's 
consideration, who have accepted in principle the standard 
of accommodation recommended with certain adjustments 
to reduce costs. 

Electrification of railways around Calcutta to reor- 
ganise and improve facilities is part of these plans. A Com - 
mittee, — “The Calcutta Terminal Facilities Committee, 
1947” — was set up under Sir P. Ginwala as Chairman. 

(1) “To consider and report upon the adequacy of the 
present rail terminal facilities in Calcutta both for 
coaching and goods traffic; 

(2) To make recommendations for the provision of such 
additional or alternative facilities as may be necessary 
adequately to handle the present and prospective 
traffic;, the Committee to assume that Calcutta 
suburban passenger services and the E.I.R. upto 
Dhanbad, will be electrified. 

(3) To recommend what additional rail construction, if 
any, should be undertaken in the urban area; 

(4) To give approximate estimates of cost of the various 
schemes recommended; and 

(5) To suggest division of cost between the Railways and 
any other authorities concerned with such schemes. 

Other developmental schemes are : — 

1. Rehabilitation, repair, and replacement of locomotives, 
have been subjected to abnormal wear and tear, or 
wagons, coaches, track and other equipment which 
whose renewal has fallen into arrears as a result of the 
War. . - t 
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2. Establishment of workshops for the manufacture of 
locomotives, boilers and other railway equipment in 
India. Plans are in hand for commencing the manu- 
facture of locomotive boilers as soon as possible during 
the war and of complete locomotives as soon as prac- 
ticable after the war. 

3. Absorption of demobilised army personnel in railway 
services. 

4. A programme of annual replacements of engines, 
wagons, coaches, workshop machinery and other 
equipment, spread uniformly over a number of years, 
so as to assist materially the industries established or 
to be established in the country. 

n. Improved services for goods, parcels and passenger 
traffic. 

6. Regrouping of railways. — The existing grouping wifi 
be reviewed in the light of State ownership so as to 
make such adjustments in territorial boundaries as 
would appear to be desirable and to provide for joint 
running powers where required. 

7. Extension of activities of railways to other transport 
services road, air, etc., either through actual operation 
or by securing an interest in existing services. Co- 
ordination between railways and other forms of trans- 
port will be attempted with the cooperation of Pro- 
vinces and States. The question of the use of railway 
bridges by M. T. or the construction of new combined 
bridges for road and rail will also be considered on 
the merits of each case. 

8. Evolution of a new rates structure in keeping with the 
post-war requirements of the country as a whole. 

The Plan for Railway extension, development and 
economy is summarised in the following tables, with 
special reference to the financial aspect. 

• 

Under the basic plan now being worked out, railways 
will require, as shown in the statement on the next page 
an expenditure of Rs. 319 crores in the first seven years 
of the post-war period, out of which approximately Rs. 125 
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crores will have to be met out of the depreciation fund 
leaving about Its. 11)4 crores to be financed out of the * r# 
additional capital to be raised. 


Post-war yoars 1st 

Pllll 

3rd 

4th 

nth 

Oth 

7th 

Total 

in 

erorea 

A — Rehabilitation 10 

15 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

125 

B — Improvements — 








(i) Operative Improve- 
ments 1 

4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

45 

(ii) StalT Welfare 

r 

;> 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

48 

C — Pil'd Class Amenities 1 

4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

45 

D — Construction of new 
lines 1 

5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

50 

Total in crores 10 

no 

• i 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

319 


The programme planned above is for seven years as 
it is expected that the first year will cover the preparatory 
stage and that the target will not be reached till the third 
year of the post-war period. It is also expected that the 
expenditure out of the Depreciation Fund will not be less 
but may be considerably more in the succeeding seven or 
eight years. As the plans have not yet materialised and 
are only in an embryonic stage, the figures given in the 
statement above should be regarded as being only very 
approximate, 



Sanctioned projects • Non recurring Expenditure Total Annual recurring Expenditure Total 
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III. Inland Water Transport 
A. Inland Water-ways* 

Very material developments have taken place in 
regard to Water Transport, inland, coastal, and overseas 
in the last decade or so. 

Inland Waterways had been practically choked by the 
development of Railways and the growth of mechanised 
Road Transport. Considerable new attention is now de- 
voted to this subject as shown below : — 

As noticed in the Introduction, before the Railway 
came to India, inland water transport was highly de- 
veloped. The Railways proved fatal to this cheap, indige- 
nous form, which has not progressed in parallel with rail 
and road development as in other countries, like France, 
Germany, or the TJ.S.A. Indifference, if not hostility, of 
the powers that be, and of a coordinating authority to 
maintain the waterways, and provide appropriate naviga- 
tion facilities, coupled with the desire to utilise river water 
for irrigation, are mainly responsible for this state of 
affairs. 

There are, parts of the country where river or canal 
navigation is still active. In Madras, the Godavari Canals, 
including the Oummagudan Canal, the Kistna Canals, the 
Buckingham Canal, the Kurnool-Cudappah (’anal, the 
West Coast Canals & Vedaranniyam Canals, are important 
highways for water transport, which provides cheap and 
ready mode of access to all markets. Important water-ways 
are also found in Fast, and West. Bengal. Calcutta, the 
largest sea-port in India depends very considerably for its 
trade both ways upon its water-way communications. 
About 25 per cent, of the merchandise which flows into 
Calcutta from the rest of India is water-borne of which no 
less than 63 per cent, comes from Assam. About 32 per 
cent of the exports is carried by water, and of this 72 per 
cent., — goes to Assam. The total inland water-borne traffic 
of Calcutta amounts to approximately 45,00,000 tons of 
which 34 per cent is carried by inland steamers and 60 per 
cent by country boats. In 1945, 1,04,00,000 passengers 
were carried by steamer service in East and West Bengal. 

Altogether it has been estimated that the amount of 
boat traffic over Government; maintained channels is in the 

* Compiled from the Indian Year-Book 1948, p. 702, * • • 
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neighbourhood of 250 million ton miles per annum; barely 
one per cent, of the prewar goods traffic by railway. It is 
therefore, obvious that as matters stand today inland water 
transport forms an insignificant proportion of the nation's 
transport services. But that can not ‘deny the tremendous 
scope for water-transport expansion which is available. 

The total length of water-ways in undivided India 
with perennial streams is about 25,000 miles, comprising 
10,000 miles of rivers and 15,000 miles of canals. Of the 
former, as many as (5,000 miles are navigable to a minimum 
of about three feet draught, and of these again about 5,000 
miles are in the north-east, of India comprising the Pro- 
vinces of old Bengal and Assam. The canals are most ly 
for irrigation, but it is estimated that about 4,000 miles 
would be suitable for power-driven craft, and the remain- 
ing 11,000 could be utilised for boat traffic. 

The Future. 

The question of improving India’s natural water-ways 
is receiving close attention of the local Governments. The 
Central Water-ways Irrigation and Navigation Commission 
is endeavouring to coordinate these efforts on a country- 
wide as well as multi-purpose basis. It is deplorable that 
in some areas navigation has been completely neglected 
for the overruling benefits of irrigation. Possible exten- 
sion of navigation can only be realised by consideration of 
the multi-purpose use of our water wealth on a regional 
basis irrespective of political boundaries. 

Conservation of water resources on a multi-purpose 
basis offers the following potential new navigable water- 
ways, or the resuscitation of old ones : — 

1. Bengal (East and West). 

(a) A new canal to connect the coal-fields of Ben- 
gal and Bihar with the port of Calcutta. 

(b) * Resuscitation of the Bhagirathi route to the 

Ganges. 

(c ) Resuscitation of the inner boat route con- 
necting Calcutta to East Bengal to shorten 
the existing route by 50 per cent. 

(d) Resuscitation of the river routes to North 
. Bengal as visualised in the Tista Valley 

j Project. » 
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(e) Resuscitation of the old Brahmaputra and 
Dhalleshwari rivers in the Dacca and Mymen- 
singh Diistricts. 

II. Assam 

Resuscitation of the Dihing, Dihu, Dhansiri 
and Kalung rivers in Upper Assam. 

III. Bihar 

(a) Resuscitation of the Gandak and Ivosi series 
of rivers. 

(b) Extension of navigation on the Sone ltiver for 
about 150 miles as visualized in the Sone 
Valley Project. 

IV. United Provinces and Central India. 

(a) Resuscitation of the Gogra river which would 
afford navigation facilities up to Fyzabad as 
in former days. 

(b) Flood Control on the Betwa and Chambal 
rivers holds promise of ample discharge in 
the dry season, to permit navigation on the 
Jumna from Ettawa to Allahabad, and on to 
Calcutta via the Ganges. 

V. Central Provinces. 

The Narmada and Tapti pass through the 
Central Provinces and a number of States before 
they join the Arabian Sea in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Investigations are in progress to assess 
the value of these rivers for multi-purpose 
development including navigation. 

VI. Madras. 

Possible development of the Godavari, Pran- 
hila, Wardha, and Wainganga rivers suggest other 
main lines of communication and taking into con- 
sideration the possible development of the Tapti 
river it may be found practicable to obtain a trans- 
continental line bjf connecting the Wardha and 
Tapti fivers. •> * 
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VII. Orissa. 

(a) The Orissa coastal canal between the Hooghly 
• and Dhamra rivers, together with an exten- 
sion of the Mahanadi delta system to link 
with the Madras Canal system would afford 
inland navigation from Assam to Madras. 

(b) The Mahanadi Project visualises the provi- 
sion of navigational facility on the Mahanadi 
river to Sambalpur about dOO miles from the 
sea. 

VI H. East Punjab, West Punjab, Sind. 

Resuscitation of the rivers Indus, Chenab and 
Sutlej would restore 2(5,000 mi less of river com- 
munication to their former navigability, but the 
interests of established irrigation may stand in 
the way of reviving these communications to any 
extent. 

These, when in full working order, will provide a good 
supplement to the roads and railways for heavy, long- 
distance traffic, which cannot bear high freight rates. The 
economics of Water Transport have been examined suffi- 
ciently in the Introduction to explain and justify this ex- 
pectation. 


IV. Coastal and Overseas Transport. 

(B) As regards coastal and overseas transportation, 
right up to the eve of the World War 11, practically all 
available traffic was monopolised by British and foreign 
shipping concerns. They had large fleets, wide connec- 
tions and innumerable ways of guarding their monopoly. 
The small struggling Indian enterprise which had entered 
the field after World War I, was attempted to be throttled 
out of existence in the first years of its life, by the many 
and varied devices, such as Deferred rebate, Conference 
Lines Poolifig etc. The British Government of India also 
encouraged those outside interests by such methods as 
postal mails subsidies, stores carriage, troops transport, and 
passage for Government servants on leave, deputation, or 
otherwise. 

The Indian demand for abolition of some of these 
devices by legislation prohibiting them and reservations of 
at ]east c6astal trade for shi^s owned, manned and con- 
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trolled by Indian enterprise, was at first strongly opposed 
and defeated, both by direct opposition of the interests con- 
cerned, as well as by the ill concealed apathy, if not hos- 
tility, of the powers that be. Cut throat competition of 
the most relentless character not succeeding in driving out 
the Indian shipowner from our own seas, the British con- 
cern offered to buy the Indian out on extravagant terms. 
The growing nationalism of the Indian business commu- 
nity defeated those moves; and the Indian concern conti- 
nued to eke out an existence, at first with heavy losses, 
but later by crumbs being grudingly thrown from the 
overladen tables of the alien monopolist. 

During the War, however, and because of the shortage 
of freight and the disproportionate increase of the traffic 
that followed in the wake of the War, the advantage of an 
adequate Indian Mercantile Marine were realised, if only 
to fill up the gap in such an emergency left by the foreign 
shipping. British ships were either destroyed in large 
numbers by mines or sub-marines; or diverted to more 
urgent servic es as auxiliaries to the Royal Navy, transport 
of troops, stores, equipment and armament to the theatres 
of the War and vice versa. Indian owned ships were also 
commandeered for such service and they suffered their pro- 
portion of loss through enemy action as much as their 
British competitors. With the growing consciousness of 
National self-sufficiency in the matter of such essential 
Public Utilities, there has been a greater and greater de- 
mand for increasing the aggregate Mercantile Marine, 
owned, manned and controlled by the Indians. For an 
effective foundation of this business, there is an equally 
intense demand to develop a ship-building industry in its 
modern form within the country. Without that industry 
there can be no hope of a real National Self-sufficiency or 
of any survival through the emergency of the nature and 
dimension which the last war displayed. The contribution 
of an adequate mercantile marine and its foundation in a 
suitable ship-building industry, to the naval .strength of 
the country is equally incontestable. 

Post-War Shipping Policy. 

When planning became fashionable with the Govern- 
ment of India thanks to the driving urge of the War, they 
established a special Planning and Development Depart- 
ment of their own to considea the problem in a coordinated, 
comprehensive manner. A /special Committee ca,lled 1;h$ 
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Rtconst uction Committee of the Council was appointed 
to deal with broad questions of policy as well as details of 
Development in given fields. The Second Report of that 
Committee deals with Transport, and on the question of 
shipping policy, it recommended : — • 

For a country of its size, the length of its coastline and 
its strategic position athwart one of the world's main sea 
routes, India possesses a distressingly small number of 
deep-sea ships. At the outbreak of war they numbered 30, 
of about 150,000 tons gross. The Government of India had, 
after years of opposition, pledged themselves to assist the 
development of Indian mercantile marine. But their 
action was limited to the establishment of the Training 
Ship “Dufferin”, provision of special facilities for training 
Marine Engineers, and using Government’s good offices to 
promote a settlement between the Indian and British com- 
panies operating on the Indian coast. In the last case the 
attempts made by India’s National Government in 1947-48 
have proved futile. 

The vulnerability of India’s position was cruelly re- 
vealed by the War particularly by her inability to find 
adequate shipping from her own resources to provide for 
the transport of the food supplies, required by her. 

The acquisition of an adequate share in the 
world’s carrying trade should be the aim of our post-war 
shipping policy, and to this end steps should be taken to 
secure for Indian shipping: — 

(i) an increased share of the coastal trade, including 
trade with Ceylon and Burma. The share then 
available was estimated at between 20-30 per cent. 
But the legitimate demand of Indian Shipping 
cannot be satisfied w r ith less than exclusive reser- 
vation of all coastal traffic for it. 

(ii) a substantial share in the near trades, e.g. Persian 
Gulf, East Africa, Malaya, and Dutch East Indies; 
and 

•(iii) a fair share in the Eastern trades, especially 
where Japanese shipping would be dispossessed; 

(iv) a fair share also in the trade between India and 
, ^the U\ K., Europe, ajid' North Amefica. 
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(v) Fullest utilisation of country craft must be en- 
sured to give maximum relief to railways, and 
prevent wasteful competition with steamers. 

The advent of National Independence in August, 1947 
and the establishment of National Government in 
India has brought about a wholesome change in 
regard to our National Policy in this field. A 
ship-building yard, capable of building modern 
ocean-going vessels for cargo and passenger service, 
with reasonable speed, has been established at 
Vizagapatam. It was intended originally to meet Wartime 
needs but is now working to meet the commercial require- 
ments. Though its capacity is very limited, — building 
about 2 ships of 8,000 tons each; and though the industrial 
background to supply parts, accessories, equipments etc., 
required for the modern steamship is also backward, it is 
a beginning which has a great promise. 

Another development in the direction of attaining 
National Self-sufficiency in this vital matter is to be found 
in the resolve of the Indian Government to participate in 
the foreign trade shipping service by organising ocean car- 
riage system, owned jointly by Government and private 
concerns already in the field. Arguments are being pre- 
pared to set up three such corporations with Government 
owning half the capital entitling them to a proportionate 
voice in framing the policy of the concerns. The day-to-day 
management will be entrusted to experienced Indian con- 
cerns who have weathered all storms of unrestricted com- 
petition and gained technical knowledge and administra- 
tive experience at their own cost. With a total shipping ol 
some 2 million tons expected to be acquired or built in India, 
the ambition for India to take a fair share in the shipping 
business of the world and particularly her own overseas 
trade, does not seem to be ill-founded. For purposes of 
coastal trade, tonnage owned by Indians today is A ery small. 
It is to be replenished and increased by new purchases 
of ready made ships from abroad. The target for this is 
fixed at two million tons, which, however large in com- 
parison with India’s pre-war tonnage, is hardly adequate 
to meet all the needs of her coastline and the traffic passing 
along it. Nor is it very considerable in proportion to ship- 
ping owned and workcxl by other maritime countries in 
the world. There is now no need to apprehend that ruth- 
less competition from vested foreign interests, as the 
device of licensing any career along the coasts' pf Intjia, 
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which the Government of India have reserved to them- 
selves, will more than suffice for the purpose. The old 
devices similarly, of Deferred Rebates, Conference Lines, 
Monopoly and Pooling traffic will be equally ineffective, 

V. Port Development. 

Apart from the major ports of Bombay, Calcutta, Mad' 
ras, Cochin, Tut icon n, the Kathiawar ports, and Mar- 
mugao, practically all the minor ports are open roadsteads. 
Ships have to anchor there two miles or more from the 
shore. In normal times, these ports were used consider- 
ably by coastal and other steamers and eountrycrafts. To 
cope with the increase of coastal shipping after the War, 
more harbours would have to be constructed or develop 
and modernise smaller ports. 

For a proper development of Water-Transport both, 
inland and overseas, — terminal facilities, in the shape of 
ports and harbours, with adequate equipment for loading 
and unloading, storage and transport to and from the hin- 
terland is indispensable. 

In the plans that have been made so far, this item has 
occupied no insignificant place. A Port Development Com- 
mittee, set up in February 1945, emphasised the impor- 
tance of improving, and expanding and modernising the 
general facilities at the existing major ports to cope with 
all foreseeable traffic demands. Anti-slump projects of 
port development to be financed by interest-free loans from 
the Centre at the ports of Bombay, Cochin, Madras and 
Calcutta; and other improvement and development works, 
financed entirely by the port authorities themselves, whe- 
ther from loans or otherwise, amounting in all to approxi- 
mately Rs. 18 crores are also contemplated. These works 
will add considerably to the capacity of the major ports, 
estimated to be about 25 million tons imports and exports. 

The Report of the Ports (Technical) Committee recom- 
mended major works at Vizagapatam, Madras, Bhatkal and 
Sika. Though the Port Development Committee estimat- 
ed, the capacity of major ports, at about 25 million tons, 
as adequate for the anticipated traffic of 22,000,000 tons, 
immediately after the War, the Development Committee 
thought “that on the grounds of Defence and Strategic re- 
quirements of the country, and the industrial, agricultural 
and economic* development, which is sure to take place in 
J,hs neay future, and also in v£w of the need for wider dis- 
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persal of port capacity throughout the country, a deep-sea 
port on the East Coast, where ships could safely enter at 
all times of the year and in all weather, is a great neces- 
sity.” 

Accordingly the task of developing Vizagapatam as a 
sheltered deep-sea port which can accommodate ships of 
at least up to G50 feet in length, with drafts up to 30 feet 
was accepted, and first priority to improvement at the 
entrance and construction of new cargo, oil and coal quays, 
and graving dock was granted. 

Port Development after Partition. 

Ports were neglected during the British regime as 
much in the interest of the Railways as because of the mili- 
tary requirements, which designed a particular layout and 
construction of railways and ports — their freights and 
charges — which made it impossible for more than a few 
ports to develop. The principal ports of Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras still remain in the Indian Union and are 
flourishing, while Vizagapatam is a rapidly growing port 
and centre of ship-building industry. Cochin and two or 
three other ports on the West Coast are but insignificant 
remnants of innumerable harbours that studded the 
Eastern and Western Coasts of India in the days of the 
Vijaynagar Empire. 

The Partition did not materially affect the scheme for 
Ports Development, except that two of the major ports, — 
Karachi and Chittagong have gone out of the Indian Union. 

Considerations of a strategic character have necessi- 
tated the finding of new deep-water ports on the North 
West Coast of the Union of India. A Special Committee 
appointed in 1948 to make further investigations into the 
possibilities of new ports, have recommended the esta- 
blishment of a Major Port at Kundla in Cutch, which is a 
Centrally administered area for reasons of National 
Defence. This Committee, called the “West Coast Major 
Ports Development Committee" has not yet finished its 
investigations. It is possible that it may recommend other 
ports as well to strengthen the naval defence of the 
country, as also to provide additional commercial outlets 
for the country’s produce. f , * , 
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VI. Air Transport. 

In no section of the Transport Service have develop- 
ments been so rapid, so many, and so pregnant with con- 
sequence. Air Transport was almost; in its infancy when 
the Sub-Committee presented its Report to the National 
Planning Committee, and the latter took its decisions on 
the same. Since 1940, however, the War has revolutionised 
the plane, its speed and carrying capacity. The number 
of routes covered, mileage flown, passengers and cargo 
carried, landing grounds, weather reports and stations, 
safety devices, navigational instruments, all have multi- 
plied in geometric progression. A brief summary of these 
is given at the end of this Section, in so far as it affects 
India. Particular attention is devoted to the growth of 
the air-craft making industry, training personnel and de- 
veloping the service by landing facilities, aerodromes and 
other aids to this form of Transport. 

Aircraft Manufacture 

The intense war demand for aircraft forced the Govern- 
ment of India to explore possibilities of aircraft manufac- 
ture in Tndia. The Hindustan Aircraft Company was estab- 
lished by Mr. Walchand Hirachand, doyen of Indian Trans- 
port enterprise, with a capital of Rs. 45 lakhs and a factory 
was established in Bangalore. The Government 
of India and of Mysore were from the start equal partners 
in this enterprise, each contributing Rs. 25 lakhs. American 
technicians were also associated as advisors in the con- 
cern. With the advent of the system of Lend Lease in 
1942, it was found undesirable to have any element of 
private enterprise in this concern of vital importance to 
the conduct of the War in Asia; and so the Government 
of India bought out, at a heavy premium, their private 
partner, and took over the entire management in their own 
hands. 

India’s first plane came out for test flight in July, 1941. 
The aircraft assembled in India was the Harlow, a low- 
winged, single-engined monoplane with the same charac- 
teristics as modern fighters and bombers. 

* 

In March 1946 the United Kingdom Aircraft Mission 
visited India, and in accordance with their recommendation 
the Government of India decided to establish a National 
Aircraft jhdustry in India, w| h a 20-year target of com- 
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plete self-sufficiency, for building aircraft needed for the 
Royal Indian Air Force, as well as for civil aviation. 

The British Mission made an intensive survey of the 
potentialities for the. manufacture or aircraft and its anci- 
llary products. visiting aircraft repair and maintenance fac- 
tories at Barrnckpore, Poona and Bangalore as well as the 
Ordnance factories at Cawnpore, Cossipore and Jubbul- 
pore. They recommended that aircraft production should 
initially, be started in the Bangalore factory, the only 
working aircraft unit, with the longest experience of air- 
craft-work, and the greatest number of staff anti operatives 
experienced in working as a team on aircraft production. 
It had designed, produced and down an entirely original 
prototype giider. Research and training facilities were also 
available close by at the Indian Institute of Science at 
Bangalore. As in the early years, demand for aircraft, 
would be relatively small in India only one factory was 
recommended in the first instance; later, production might 
be started at other centres. 

The Mission could not present accurate estimates of 
the cost of setting up this industry, until the final pro- 
gramme of production was decided upon. Having regard 
to the assets already available in the Bangalore factory and 
the probable production programme, they thought an extra 
expenditure of Rs. 13 lakhs would meet all the require- 
ments for plant for the next five years. This does not 
include the heavy capital expenditure needed for engine 
development. But on this point the Mission did not con- 
sider themselves fully competent to report. The matter is 
therefore, being separately examined. 

On the basis of their present calculations the Mission 
did not consider the running cost to the taxpayer of their 
scheme, for the first five years, need exceed Rs. 130 lakhs, 
the net additional cost over and above what India would 
have paid if the aircraft were purchased overseas. Against 
this is the fact that India would have the nucleus of an 
aircraft industry of her own including trainers, technicians, 
and designers, — an invaluable asset in moments of 
national emergency. m 

On the Mission's recommendations it was decided to 
constitute a Board of Directors including three Technical 
Expert Directors, one of whom was to be the ^Managing 
Director and the other the! Technical Director ,and thp 
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third the Works Director. These may be imported 
in the first instance from Britain, while the 
fourth, a Finance Director may be an Indian. 
These ’would be whole-time executives. An essential 
part of the f’lan is to train Indians for filling such posts. 
The other Direc tors will be part-time officers, consisting of 
the Director-General of Civil Aviation, or other expert re- 
presentative of Government's aviation interests, a repre- 
sentive of the Industries and Supplies Department, a 
nominee of the Mysore Government (if they still retain a 
financial interest in the factory) and two Indian Indus- 
trialists. The Mission felt that the association in this 
manner, of private industrialists, who had rendered im- 
portant service during the war, would serve the wider 
national interest. They attached particular importance, 
even at the initial stage to designing aircraft, as only by 
this means would the necessary confidence and skill be 
obtained by Indian Staff. Government have accordingly 
decided that the design of an original prototype aeroplane, 
specifically suited to Indian conditions, should be taken up 
immediately. A detailed report was also made on aspects 
of technical training, technical staff, and labour. They 
considered the facilities available at Bangalore promising 
and suggested ways and means for their development and 
co-ordination with the requirements of the industry. 

Trainer Aircraft. 

Government have decided that steps should be taken 
forthwith for the production of trainer aircraft required for 
the Il.I.A.F. It is anticipated that the first aircraft will 
come out of the Indian factory in less than IS months from 
now. 

The size of Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., makes some com- 
plementary manufacture, side by side with aircraft pro- 
duction, desirable during the first quinquennium. The 
Railway Department have agreed to place orders for manu- 
facture of coaches for the next five years, subject to the 
type and price being found satisfactory. Their first order 
will be for 100 coaches, which will probably be the maxi- 
mum yearly capacity of the factory. 

Parachute Manufacture 

The possibility of making complete parachutes in 
India wps investigated at the instance of the Supply 
Jtepartgient. Materials ami facilities for manufacture 
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being available, a special factory for the fabrication of para- 
chutes was put up about the middle of 1942, and is now 
in full production. India’s filature silk reeling capacity 
in Madras, Mysore, and Bengal — is being multiplied by 
a scheme with capital cost of Its. 18,50,000 provided by 
the British Government to effect a change-over from hand- 
reeling to machine-reeling methods. This is worked partly 
as a Government concern, partly as a State controlled 
village cooperative enterprise, partly through private pro- 
ducer aided by State loans. 

While the industry is thus a promising development 
in all its departments, the Service is not yet an economic 
proposition. We have considered in the Introduction the 
economics of Air Transport and there reached conclusions, 
which, unless satisfied, will continue to make air trans- 
portation a luxury and even so a losing proposition for 
the operator. Needless to add the service is entirely a 
private enterprise, there is lack of proper coordination — 
the several alternative forms of Transport working each 
for itself. The military importance of this service is also 
not sufficiently realised. 

This rather lengthy review of the developments which 
have taken place so far in regard to Air Craft Industry 
and Air Transport Service, technical training of personnel, 
and fundamental Research in the basic science, will suffice 
to show that real, comprehensive planning seems to have 
been adopted at least in this branch of transport. Its coordi- 
nation with other forms of Transport has yet to be achieved, 
and so also the allocation of available traffic. The recog- 
nition of the utility of Air Force in War time and for the 
normal defence of the country, has been sufficiently keen 
to admit of such varied and large-scale development in 
this branch. The progress, however, though considerable, 
is not commensurate yet with the size of the country and 
its population, as also the country’s potentialities of all- 
round development. As remarked already, Air Transport 
is still a luxury service too costly for ordinary use. But 
the Researches are now going on, and the rapid increase 
in the number of machines as well as trained personnel 
already being achieved promises to revolutionise the econo- 
mics of Air Transport, so that in no distant future, this 
form of Transport will take its proper place in the 
planned economy of the courj:ry. 
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, Some interesting statistics of the traffic carried by- 
Indian air services, scheduled and non -scheduled, during 
1946 anjl 1947 are given below : — 


Particulars 

1946 

1947 

A. Scheduled Services. 


Miles flown 

4,520,046 

9,361,673 

Number of passengers carried 

105,251 

260,209 

Mail carried in lbs 

1,026,403 

1,404,050 

Freight carried in lbs 

1,318,153 

6,140,172 

Capacity Ton-Miles operated 

8,536,457 

18,596,778 

Load Factor 

74.8 p.c. 

79.4 p.c. 

Regularity (per cent of the num- 
ber of services operated to 
number of services scheduled) 96.8 p.c. 

97.3 p.c. 

B. Non-Scheduled Flights 

• 

Miles flown 

509,495 

3,804,737 


Source : — -Indian Year-Book 1948, p. 672. 

N ationalisation 

A Civil Aviation Conference was held on the 1st 
February, 1947, to obtain the views of the various parties 
concerned on the subject of nationalisation of air services, 
Which had previously been debated in the Legislative 
Assembly. No final decision was, however, made. 

The following year, also, the question was referred to 
the Standing Advisory Committee for Communications, 
who advised a beginning be made by Government under- 
taking the operation of one route themselves as an experi- 
mental measure in order to gain operating experience. The 
final policy is not yet decided. 

As a consequence of the Partition of the country on 
August 15, 1947, a sudden demand was made upon the 
operating Companies to provide aircraft for evacuating 
refugees from Western Pakistan to India, as also for the 
transport of personnel and material to Kashmir to deal 
with the situation arising from tribal attacks on the State. 
The operating Companies fully co-operated in providing 
and crews for these* operations, and established 
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their claim to a definite place in the economic organisation 
of the country. 

ft 

External Air Services. 

The question of India starting her own external air 
services to other countries had occupied Government’s 
attention ever since the end of the War. The first concrete 
step was taken only about the end of 1947, when a scheme 
was approved to establish an Indian air service between 
India and the United Kingdom. A new company was 
formed for this purpose under the name of Air-India 
International Ltd. The Government of India hold 49 per 
cent, of the share capital with an option to increase this 
to 51 per cent, at any time. On the Board of Directors 
of this company, Government have their own nominee as 
a “Special Director”, who has certain over-riding powers. 
During an initial period of five years any losses incurred 
by this company will be made good by Government; but 
any payment so made must be repaid out of subsequent 
profits made by the company. 

The India-United Kingdom Service, equipped with the 
most modern type of Lock-heed Constellation, 40-seater air- 
craft, commenced operation on June 8, 1948 on the route 
Bombay-Cairo-Geneva-London. A weekly service to begin 
with, it is now operating twice a week and gets almost, 
always a full complement of mails and passengers. 

As a result of bilateral air transport agreements, nego- 
tiated with various countries, foreign air services passing 
through India have largely increased in number. At the 
present time services to and across India are operated by 
Pan-American Airways, Trans-World Air Lines, British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, Air-France, K.L.M. Quan- 
tas Empire Airways, Swedish Airways and China National 
Aviation Corporation. Different routes are served by each 
and in the aggregate they provide a fairly close and steady 
communications both for East and West. Iran, ^Afghanistan, 
South Africa are likely soon to be linked up in this net 
work. 


Aerodromes. ' 

In 1939 there were only 12 civil aerodromes in India 
with adequate staff and other necessary facilities. During 
the war, the Defence Department took over the 'control of' 
all civil aerodromes, and the services of all Air TrftSBc Co ft- 
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trol Officers were loaned to the Air Forces. Rapid develop- 
ment took place, and so at the end of the War there were 
several hundred aerodromes and 2000 yard paved run- 
ways. Gradual transfer of the aerodromes and staff to civil 
aviatiorf began in 1945. 

• 

The post-war plan, of development was framed before 
the partition. It was proposed to develop 4 International, 
10 Major, 32 Intermediate, and 57 Minor aerodromes in 
India. Because of the Partition, these plans had to be 
materially modified. Under the revised scheme there will 
be 3 International, 7 Major, 13 Intermediate, and 22 Minor 
aerodromes in the Indian Dominion. Except 14, mostly 
Minor aerodromes, all these are staffed and equipped to 
deal with aircraft operations. Besides, there are 20 aero- 
dromes in the various Indian States which have acceded 
to India. 

Since partition, Bombay Airport (Santa Cruz) has 
become the first port of entry from the West for the Indian 
Dominion, and is to be considerably enlarged with cus- 
toms, immigration, and health facilities. To meet the 
demands of the increasing International air traffic on the 
East, considerable expansion of the Dum Dum airport at 
Calcutta is planned. 


Night Lighting 

24 aerodromes are at present equipped for 
night flying operations. The night flying equipment in 
use at some of the stations at present is of the emergency 
type consisting of paraffin flares, lanterns and slim lamps. 
Portable electric flare paths are provided at two stations, 
and it is proposed to acquire more of these sets to be 
installed at other stations. Permanent electric runway 
lighting, taxiway lighting, and approach lighting, etc., are 
being provided at all the Major and International airports. 

Operations 

At the close of war, the Civil Aviation Department 
took over by stages operational control of a number of aero- 
dromes, including those originally belonging to it. The 
technique of Air Traffic Control was developed to a very 
high standard during the War to ensure safety of aircraft 
operations. Air Traffic Control was brought under three 
heads namely, Area Control, Approach Control, and Air- 
field or Lqpal Control. Of these, with a view to minimising 
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the staff, Approach and Local Controls have for the 
present, been combined together. Area Control Centres 
have been established at Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and " 
Madras. 

« 

Navigational Aids 

Thirty-seven Aeronautical Communications Stations — 
25 of which are operated by the Director-General of Civil 
Aviation, and 12 by Airline Operating Companies on an 
agency basis — have been established by Government. 

On an average, there are at present seven Navigational 
Aids and sven AirjGround Communication Channels, avail- 
able at the International airports, in conformity with the 
pattern laid down by International Civil Aviation Organi- 
sation. These aids will be further augmented by installation 
of up-to-date methods of Instrument Landing System, 
Ground Control Approach System, Air|Ground Control 
Radar, at all International airports. Long-range naviga- 
tional aids have also been planned for Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras, giving coverage to an aircraft flying over the 
Sea. At other airfields, almost all the navigational aids 
and aircraft communication channels, recommended by the 
International Civil Aviation Organisation, have been pro- 
vided. In addition, facilities exist for point to point com- 
munication on both radio telegraphy and telephony 
between the adjacent airfields and also between the Inter- 
national airfields, which will be further expanded to 
improve communication between the stations in India and 
between the International airports in India with those in 
the adjacent countries. 

There are three important ancillary units within the 
Communication Organisation of the Civil Aviation Depart- 
ment, known as Radio Construction Unit, Radio Stores 
Depot, and Radio Development Unit. New installations 
and major repairs are carried out by the Construction Unit. 
Radio Stores Depot is the central stores responsible for 
distribution of all equipment to the stations. Radio Deve- 
lopment Unit, started in January, 1948, is engaged in carry- 
ing out research and development work on Aeronautical 
Communication problems. 

Air Training ' 

Facilities exist in the aeronautical communication 
service for the training of operating and technical per- 
sonnel at the Civil Aviatioij- Training Centre, Ssiharanpur. 
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During 1947 , 350 aviators were trained here. It is also 
proposed to start Flying and Air Traffic Controllers Schools 
at Allahabad, and an Engineering School at Barrackpore 
to train Commercial Pilots, Aerodrome Officers, Control 
Operators and Ground Engineers, in the near future. About 
280 Commercial Pilots, 300 Aerodrome Officers, 300 Control 
Operators and 300 Ground Engineers, are expected to be 
trained in the first 5 years. A handbook entitled 
“AERADIO” giving details of radio facilities and many 
other useful information was compiled and published. A 
Communications Consultative Committee was formed at 
the end of 1946 to facilitate exchange of ideas and co- 
ordinate the requirements of Airline Operating Companies 
with regard to Navigational Aids and Communication faci- 
lities in Civil Aviation. 

Details are also being finalised for the establishment 
of an Indian Aeronautical Society for the advancement of 
Aeronautical Science and Engineering. 

Flying Clubs. 

There are seven subsidised Flying Clubs and three 
non-subsidised which provide facilities for ordinary citizens 
to learn to fly at concessional rates, and also give flying 
training for commercial aviation. Three more are to be 
opened and subsidised, viz. Northern India Flying Club, at 
Jullundur, the C. P. and Berar Flying Club at Nagpur, 
and a Club at Gauhati, Assam. During 1947-48, these Clubs 
carried out 18,112 hours of flying. During 1948-49, it is pro- 
posed to encourage Gliding activities by subsidizing the 
Indian Gliding Association Ltd., Poona. 

Aeronautical Maps. 

The preparations of a series of aeronautical maps on 
the scale of 1| 1,000,000 has been undertaken by the Sur- 
vey of India. Hitherto, there have been two series of gene- 
ral maps in this scale, namely the “Carte Internationale” 
Series and the “India and Adjacent Countries” Series. To 
facilitate tlie work of keeping the maps up-to-date, it was 
decided to concentrate on “Carte Internationale” Series 
only. Government have also undertaken to print aeronau- 
tipal maps covering Indian territory conforming to the 
I.C.A.O. recommendations. 

India has also entered into bilateral air transport 
agreements with U.S.A., ^Netherlands, France and 
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Sweden. Agreements with Pakistan and Switzerland have 
also been finalised. Negotiations are in progress for the 
conclusion of a bilateral air transport agreement with U.K. 

Manufacture. , 

On the conclusion of the war with Japan in 1945. the 
Factory was re-organised under the Ministry of Industries 
and Supply for the conversion and overhaul of Army 
Dakotas to be used for Civil Aviation. It is now engaged 
on the conversion and overhaul work both for Civil Avia- 
tion and the Air Forces, with a programme of assembling 
and manufacturing of Trainer Aircraft for the Air Force. 
Government intend to develop this Factory into a manu- 
facturing concern. 

A limited liability Company called Portsmouth Avia- 
tion Company. Nawanagar is in the course of being estab- 
lished at Sika in Nawanagar State. It is a sister Company 
of Portsmouth Aviation Limited, England. The principal 
product of the Company will be the assembly and manu- 
facture of an all-metal twin-engined 5 seater aircraft called 
the “Aero-Car”, suitable for feeder line communication, 
executive travel, or air-ambulance work. The Aero-car 
aeroplane will be first assembled in Tndia from parts fabri- 
cated in tJ. K. and later on manufactured in India in 
stages. The company is going to set-up an Aero-Engine 
overhaul Shop backed up by a Machine Shop. To begin 
with the key technical personnel will be obtained from U.K. 
but it is expected the Company will be completely 
Indianised in a few years. 

Several other Aero-material and parts are now being 
manufactured by private Companies in India, and approved 
for this purpose by the Director General of Civil Aviation 
in India, after proper inspection and test according to 
British or American standards. Some of the articles manu- 
factured are as follows : 

Aero Almunium Sheets, Aero-Tyres and Tubes, Air- 
craft Solders, Wooden Airscrews produced by the Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, Aircraft Gaskets, Plywood 
Products, Aeroplane Cotton Fabric etc. 

Research 

« 

Research and development work in Aeronautics is 
still in its infancy in India. The pressing need for it has 
not been felt so far since aircraft operations in this country 
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in the past have been of limited scope and the aircraft 
industry remained in an undeveloped state. The position 
has changed today and aircraft design and manufacturing 
activities have been started in Hindustan Aircraft Limited 
and elsewhere. The necessity has therefore arisen for 
initiating research on advanced problems of aircraft design, 
for developing materials of indigenous origin, and for the 
introduction of advanced aeronautical engineering training 
in Universities and technical institutions. Recent advances 
in civil air transport design and practice have also brought 
in their wake complicated problems relating to air-worthi- 
ness and safety in operations. A small Research and 
Development Organisation was created in April, 1046. It 
is mainly concerned with engineering problems relating to 
modification and repair of aircraft, operational problems 
concerning aircraft, performance at various aerodromes, 
development and use of Indian materials for aircraft cons- 
truction, advice on advanced aeronautical education and 
training, the encouragement of fundamental research in 
aeronautics, and the formation of an aeronautical society 
for the advancement and diffusion of knowledge of aero- 
nautical science. 

A post-graduate course in aeronautical engineering 
was introduced in the Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore, in December, 1942. This Department of Aeronautics 
is equipped with a wind tunnel subsidised by Government, 
and apparatus for structural research. The Institute will 
be the centre of fundamental aeronautical research in the 
country. 

It is proposed to establish a research laboratory under 
the aegis of the Civil Aviation Department, where practical 
problems of particular interest to Civil Aviation will be 
investigated. There are several problems of tropical ope- 
rations, such as temperature accountability in aircraft per- 
formance, power plant protection, development of special 
safety devices, the evaluation of the effects of turbulence, 
etc. which could advantageously be investigated in the 
research laboratory with a view to ensuring greater safety 
in operations. The research laboratory will also be en- 
gaged in certain aspects of civil aircraft design develop- 
ment work, and will eventually have to undertake the 
examination of “prototype” fircraft for purposes of type 
Cehificsftion. ' 
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Considerable progress in original aircraft design work 
is being made at Hindustan Aircraft Limited, Bangalore. 
Advances in this field will require a research and develop- 
ment establishment organised on the lines of the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment in England. The proposed research 
laboratory of the Civil Aviation Department is intended 
*to serve as the nucleus around which future aeronautical 
research and development activities may grow in such 
manner as to be of maximum benefit to the aircraft indus- 
try for evolving original aircraft designs and for develop- 
ing and perfecting the methods of fabrication. 

K. T. SHAH. 
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